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Reunion Night in the Trans-Stygian United Service Club. 





Reunion on the Styx 


SIGNIFER. 


Part I 


dentem dicere verum quid vetat.”’-—-HorAce. 


|HE extraordinary adventures of Captain Bill 

Smith began when his Committee settled down to 

a study of the inward meaning of its directive “‘to 
determine the United States Army's existing doctrines, 
principles, and methods of war, and to report what 
changes if any should be made therein by reason of new 
developments in armament and other equipment.” Cap- 
tain Smith’s profound meditations over this directive were 
a contributing cause to the incident that took this am- 
bitious young officer far from the Tidal Basin on the Po- 
tomac in the pursuit of his 1 investigation. Driving home 
one evening in a state of mental abstraction that made 
him quite oblivious to the ever- present threat of Washing- 
ton traffic, his reveries were rudely interrupted by a 
screech of brakes and a chorus of warning shouts. For one 
instant our hero was aware of a terrific jarring impact, and 


4 rain of scattered commissaries;—the next. .. . 


vy A y 


An open boat, black as night both inside and out, was 
moving slowly across the dark waters of a wide river. 
The bent and twisted old fellow at the oar was looking 
Bill over speculatively, 

“You a soldier?” he grunted. “Humph! I’ve rowed a 
Pluto's quantity of your sort over this river. I spose 
there'll be more Hell-raising now;—they don’t need 
much excuse to have a party 


“Infantry,”” said Bill. * 


“Charon’s my name, 


. what’s your branch?” 
‘Who are you, anyhow?” 

” said tlic old fellow. ‘So you re a 
Hoplite, eh? The trouble with your kind is, you gen- 
erally come in bunches. And do you raise the very Devil! 
We stop here for you,” he went on, drawing the boat up 
to a dock at the river-bank. “Go on up those steps, 
Soldier. If there’s no MP around, just go toward where 
you hear the drums and bugles. Then take the door 
marked ‘Hoplites,’ and after that do as you "re told.” ——-He 
chuckled. “That ought to be easy for you!” 
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It was Reunion Night in the Trans-Stygian United 
Service Club—that remarkable institution housed in the 
great rambling structure overlooking the famous river. 

It had been a large evening. 

The preliminaries, of course, had gone off with all usual 
decorum. In fact, everything was comparatively peaceful 

though not exactly quiet—until a disagreement arose 


as to events at Arbela. This led naturally to a heated ar- 
gument over Hannibal’s unorthodox formation and ma- 
er at Cannae, which Fabius Maximus and the early- 
in Members insisted were unethical. Actual rioting, 


Just What is a Principle, and 


How is it Different From a 
Method? 


however, did noc start untl some ol the Junior Members 
got to discussing what happened at Chateau Thierry. 

A detachment of the Hadean Gendarmerie, clad 
coal-black suits of mail a con 
cession to the 


with red arm-bands, as 
moderns—appeared suddenly from no 
where and deferentially endeavored to calm the dispu 
tants. They were greeted with a shower of empty nectar 
flasks and yells of “Kill the MP’s.” Quiet was not re 
stored until the lights were turned out, with a threat to 
keep them out until the assemb ly reéstablished order 
This admonition had an immediate effect, for it has only 
been in recent years that modern lighting has done so 
much to improve living conditions in Hades. No one 
wished to go back to the good old days in that respect. 
When the lights came on at last, Bill Smith found him 
self surrounded by a distinguished group of Senior Mem 
bers, who were delightedly excl: aiming to each other that 
they had not had such a really good time since they were 
file-closers. 
“Sit down here, Gentlemen,”’ 


invited an elderly gentle 
man in a horizon-blue uniform, 


“and join me in a coffee. 
. Don’t let us disturb you, young man,” to Bill. “No, 
no! ! keep your seat here beside me!” 

“How are you, young fella,’ 
slim, bearded General in 


toned coat, 


" came cordially from a 
1 double-breasted, brass-but 
with four stars on the shoulders. “‘Glad to 
meet another of the current generation. You'll like it 
here. Best station I ever had. We don’t get so many of 
your age, though, in peace-time. Hope it wasn’t any 
thing messy, like a premature explosion of one of those 
new- fangled trench-mortars.’ 

“No, sit,” said Bill, with not a little awe and hesitation 
“Te . . . well, it was a taxicab!”’ 

“Gods forbid,” exclaimed a lean, bald-headed gentle 
man in a toga. “If it could only have been a chariot! 
glad I lived when I did.” 

“Don’t take it to heart, mon capitaine,”’ said a kindly 
member who had evidently stepped right out of the eight 
eenth century. 


I’m 


“T like modern things, and that’s a Tne 
modern way to ‘go out. A lot of these old fellows, like 
J. Czsar here, are a trifle old-fashioned.” 

“Marshal de Saxe is right,’’ declared the old gentleman 
in horizon blue. “Taxis are much more dangerous than 
anything in Casar’s time.’ 

“Good for you, Foch,” said the four-starred General 
“This young fella’s chest shows that he fought under 
your command. You're Infantry, I see, like myself,” he 
went on, to Bill. “Hope } you’ ve got the processing ove! 
and that they've made you comfortable here.” 
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Yes, sir,” Bill replied gratefully. “In fact, they fixed 
me up as soon as | reported in, and the Chief of Hoplites 
himself told me to hurry over here so as not to miss the 
party. 

“You'll be happy now, mon cher général Sherman,’ 
said a little man with a high bulging forehead, addressing 
the four-starred General. He paused behind Bill’s chair 
long enough to tweak Bill's ear severely. “You are always 
delighted to see another of your compatriots.” He flung 
an old green greatcoat into a chair, and sat upon it. 


myse lf,” 


“For 
“I heard something of what you 
said, and I think our new arrival was lucky. He is not so 
much younger than I was when I went to St. Helena, and 
unquestionably I lived too long.” 

‘As time goes on, Sire,’’ said Marshal de Saxe, with a 
twinkle, “‘our young friend will clothe the incident in the 
gentle haze of memory, and convert his taxicab into one 
of these modern tanks. 


he went on, 


No doubt, in any case, there was 
a sound military reason for his getting in the way of the 
taxi.” 


“Well, sir,” 


son. 


ventured Bill. ““There was a military rea- 
I was preoccupied with a grave professional prob- 
lem.” 

“This is the place to bring really difficult professional 
problems,” said the gentleman in the toga, who was evi- 
dently Casar. “Though we all deprecate the tendency of 
some of our Members to enliven such discussions with 
brawls. Here, waiter, I see that Marshal Foch is out of 
pipe tobacco. Perhaps His Majesty Napoleon will have 
some snuff. And get the other members whatever they 
want. 

“That's the idea,” 


inter rupted a young man sitting across 
the table from Bill. 


“I'd like a long drink of that special 
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“Bring His M ajesty Alexander a tall flagon of nectar 


ordered Ce sar. “The new Member probably wan 


And m 


best grade of Tennessee Moonshine. . for 
our problem.” 


“Well, sir,” said, Bill, with some diffidence. ‘|i 


really want to hear it. 


you 
My difficulty was that | had 
to find out what our existing doctrines, principles, and 
methods are for the conduct of war, and how they should 
be amended. My trouble began right away, when | 
tried to find out what the directive meant, in th first 
place.” 

mused Casar, 
“It means a teaching, from docere: to teach. So 


‘Doctrine’ is easy, rearranging his 
toga. 
the farst question ts: what do your people teach as to the 
principles and methods of war?” 

“That, said Bill, ‘‘was my next difficulty. Just 
what is a principle, and how 1s it different from a 
method?”’ 


““As to that,” 


sir,” 


remarked Marshal Foch, “‘a principle of 
the sort you mention is of the same type as the precepts 
As | have said 
: ‘fixed rule applicable in a variable 


Such rules Polit in all the arts.” 


of universal v: alidity sought by Jomini. 
again and again, it is 
way. 
said Czsar authoritatively 
‘Principle’ is from principium, meaning a beginning 
li a principle be merely a guide for conduct, as you inter 
it is no different from a method, since ; 

method may also be taken as a guide. No 


5 
principle is a basic guide: that is, it is a guid 


“That is not enough, ” 


which fits all cases.” 

“I found something along that line, sir 
offered Bill, “in our Field Service Regula 
tions, 1923. The opening page makes ti 
point that principles and methods differ, and 
that the difference is important.’ 

“Sounds like old Aristotle to me, 
mented Alexander. 


com 
““He used to plague 
fellow with just chat 
| don 
take much mock in it 


sort of thing. 
Get yourself a good 
army, take along : some 
old soldiers who know 
their trade, and ther 
and keep after chen 
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“You 
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rans, as I had to fight my fellow-Romans, you 
have acquired more insight into war. You'd have 
even the Gauls rather more obdurate than those 
»< vou ran over in the East.” 
sar has the right of it,’” put in Napoleon. “And 
ist remember also that Alexander’s father made his 
my tor him. My dear Alec, you would not be so cer- 
sain of vour views if you had ever put in much time on 
in Elba or a St. Helena. That's the kind of place to give 
aman 4 chance to think.” 

“Let us return to our muttons,”” suggested Foch. 

‘Go ahead, Captain,” urged Sherman. “I still take an 
interest in that school I started at Leavenworth, and if 
vou've been there you've certainly heard plenty about 
principles and methods.” 

“Yes. sir,” said Bill. “The instructors out there hardly 
open thetr mouths without using those two words, and 
the mere coupling of them implies a difference. So I went 
to the FSR to find out what it all meant. On the opening 
page of the FSR I found this:—“While the fundamental 
principles of war are neither very numerous nor complex, 
their application is difficult and cannot be limited by set 
Departure from prescribed methods is at times 
necessary. A thorough knowledge of the principles of 
war and of their application enables the leader to decide 


rules. 


when such departure should be made, and to determine 
. P 


what methods should bring success.” ”” 

“If that means anything,” announced Napoleon in- 
cisively, “it must mean that action should be taken bv 
methods adapted to the situation, and that set-rules are to 
be avoided. It also implies that sound methods are best 
evolved by the use of certain principles of war, which are 
fundamental, few, and simple. That seems obviously 
correct. 

“Yes, there’s something to that, Boney,” broke in 
Alexander, beginning to betray some interest. “It’s true 
of anything. One way of doing things will work well in 
ne case, but it will not work at all in another. Still, there 
ire a few fundamental ideas that are worth having a thor- 
ugh grasp of. Take women, for instance—.” 

“Tm not prepared to discuss that subject here,” said 
Napoleon flatly. ““But I do agree,” he added with a grin 

that it’s a fact. I suggest that the new member proceed.” 

“Well, sir,” said Bill, “it seemed to me—and it even 
truck me that way, back at Leavenworth—that since 
oth principles and methods can be taken as guides for 
ction; and since methods should vary to suit the situa- 
ion; and since principles are different from methods; 
hen it must follow that a principle, properly speaking, 
sa guide that never varies.” 

“That,” said Sherman, “is undoubtedly what Czsar 
vad in mind when he defined ‘principle’ for us a moment 
pgo. Personally, I am prepared to admit it as an appro- 

riate definition, but I fail to see the practical use to be 
nad of it. I enunciated such a truth myself when I said 
hat ‘war is hell!’ True enough, in a manner of speaking, 
ut how does it help one to conduct a campaign?” 

| disagree with you profoundly as to the matter of 








Hadean Gendarmerie with 
red arm-bands as acon 


cession to the moderns 


General,” 
spoke up a much-dec- 
orated old gentleman 
in olive drab who had 
joined the group. 
“Such principles are 
invaluable in great 
emergencies, provided 
that you have them — 
at your command and understand how to use them. For 
instance, when I withdrew my army past Maubeuge in 
1914, I recalled the principle that one should not allow a 
mobile force to be shut up ina fortress. So I kept to the 
open field, and in the end my army supplied the decisive 
factor in the Battle of the Marne.” 

“And yet, Field Marshal,” countered Sherman, “un 
der other circumstances it might well have been best to 
shut yourself up in and around the fortress. Suppose 
strong reinforcements had been coming up. Then a des 
perate defense at Maubeuge might have kept the enemy 
from penetrating in strength much farther into France, 
and yet your reinforcements could have extricated you in 
time. | don’t think much of a ‘principle’ that is obviously 
only a method, and therefore 
times desirable and often not.” 


usefulness, 


like any method some 

“You take a faulty position there, General,”’ said Foch 
“What Field Marshal Lord French says, in effect, is that 
a knowledge of good and bad practice in the past is 
useful.” 

“T have in mind,” added Lord French, “what our Field 
Service Regulations said in 1g0g:——‘the correct applica 
tion of principles to circumstances is the outcome of sound 
military knowledge, built up by study and practice until 
it has become an instinct.’ Such principles constitute the 
result of a life-time of study and experience, and they are 
the most precious possession of the trained soldier, because 
they enable him to act promptly and correctly in circum 
stances of great difficulty.” 

“And they may also lead him astray,” retorted Sherman 
emphatically. “IT would remind you of that occasion, a 
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little later than the Maubeuge incident, when you de- 
cided to withdraw to your base and refit. This would 
perhaps have been practical if you had been warring 
against irregulars, but in France in 1914 it would have 
meant disaster. I have no confidence in any such rules of 
They are the ‘set-rules to be avoided.’ I unlearned 
a lot of them myself at some cost to my country in the 
early years of our Civil War 


“But surely, General,” 


action. 


urged Marshal Foch. “You 
w aged war, consciously or otherwise, in accordance with 
certain well-defined principles.’ 

“T learned,” replied Sherman energetically, “that what 

counts in campaigns is not what Saale, -strategists have 
written in weighty tomes on war, but the ability to apply 
common-sense to practical problems—and not repeat mis- 
takes. It was through these qualities that Grant, with 
some assistance from myself and others, crushed the 
Rebellion. Grant had never seriously studied the books 
Thank God for that!” 

“Yet, my dear General,” said Foch, tactfully, ‘““we note 
that you nevertheless found it desirable to publish those 
fascinating Memoirs of yours in which you go to some 
pains to explain your own philosophy of war. And one 
has only to follow your campaigns and General Grant's to 
see that you did follow certain clear-cut principles. It was 
yourself, invoking the principle of surprise, who so well 
exemplified that principle by your system of ‘placing the 
enemy on the horns of a dilemma.’ ” 

“By which you merely mean, Marshal 
man, 


on war. 


) ,” rejoined Sher- 
that by the use of an alternative objective I so dis- 
tracted the enemy, that in the effort to cover one of my 
objectives he uncovered the other; or that, in the effort to 
cover everything, he yielded all. It was a method that | 
utilized to gain my ends. I see no ‘principle’ there.” 

“Tl remember,”’ said Casar, “that when I made the 
acquaintance of my distinguished fellow-Italian, here, we 
commented on the fact that General Jomini was searching 
in his campaigns for precepts of universal validity. Clause- 
witz—also basing his study on Napoleon’s campaigns 

later stated that such precepts were impossible of 
attainment. 

“Yet,” said Napoleon, “Clausewitz himself laid down 
certain conclusions with such emphasis that Foch and 
many others seem to have regarded them almost as law. 
These conclusions of Clausewitz, as applied by certain of 
his disciples, are certainly not my conclusions, nor are 
they principles of the type Foch described in his book. 
Yet it seems to me that principles such as Foch and Jomini 
tried to find are what we should seek.” 

“What we should seek,”’ declared Alexander with sud- 
den vehemence, “‘is to improve the service at this Club. I 
have been waiting for fifteen minutes to get that last 
order of nectar. And the other night they brought me 
fermented mare’s milk. Had me mixed up with that 
greasy old Tartar, Genghis. If you fellows would drop 
this dry discussion and join me in vigorous representations 
to the Board, we'd get rid of these spavined old soldiers 
around here and have in a flock of competent girls to wait 


January-Feb; a 


onus. There's plenty here in Hades of the right sor 


would jump at the chance.” 


“The idea is not without its merits,” commeted 
Casar, a roving look appearing in his eye, “but ui for. 
tunately,”’ with a sigh, “I anticipate difficulty with the 
By-Laws. We had better proceed with the discussion, | 


believe we are clearing the ground for i important con. 
clusions.” 

“Let me repeat, then,” spoke up Marshal Saxe, “what 
I published in my Reveries in 1757—that ‘war is a science 
so obscure and imperfect that custom and prejudice, con- 
firmed by 1 ignorance, are its sole foundation and support. 
All other sciences are founded on fixed principles, while 
this alone remains destitute.’ 
dear 


“*A situation which I attempted to change, my 


Marshal,” said Marshal Foch. 
“Without much success, my friend,” 
shal Saxe. ‘ 


responded Mar- 
“Much has been written by yourself and many 
others, but little clarification of fundamentals has resulted. 
In fact it remains largely true, as I declared in 1757, that 
‘so far from meeting with anything fundamental amongst 
the celebrated captains who have written on the subject, 
we find their works not altogether deficient in this respect 
but so involved and undigested that it requires very great 
gifts, as well as application, to be able to waderstend 
chase. = 

“That's just it, sir,” cried Bill Smith, forgetting his 

natural bashfulness in the heat of discussion. ‘““You take 
our FSR. Here’s an example—I could give you a lot of 
them—of a thing that’s wrong but is generally believed 
and taught as gospel truth. The book says, in effect, that 
in every attack there must be a main blow, which must 
be given all possible strength.” 

“Bosh!” ejaculated Napoleon, 
more about equal in strength, and properly so. Any sub- 
lieutenant should know that.” 

“He would,” said Sherman, “if he hadn’t been spoiled 
by reading the books. A child ought to be able to tell vou 
that the force you need for a given blow depends on the 
resistance.’ 

“Of course!”’ said Casar. ““The other idea is certainly 
one of those set-rules, to be avoided.” 

“That's what their ‘principles’ are,”” said Marshal Saxe. 

“Either faulty rules or vague general concepts such as 
Ferdy here wrote in his book.” 

“Really, now,’ said Marshal Foch. “You must admit 
that I gave my students certain principles.’ 

“That is to say,” replied Marshal Saxe, “‘you very 
accurately described a principle as a fixed law of variable 
application. Then you proceeded to name four principles: 
the principles of economy of force, of freedom of action, 
of free disposal of forces, and of security, ending your list 
with an ‘etc.’ A reading of your works also indicates that 
you regarded as ‘principles’ the offensive, the objective. 
and the unified employment of mass. Why you did not 
regard as a ‘principle’ any one of fifty other such general 
concepts is by no means clear to me. One could go on 
indefinitely naming such ideas as codperation, codrdina-| 
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centralization, decentralization, rapidity, vigor, 
and what not.” 


ho t 


secrecy, 

ted e thing’s certain,” offered Alexander. ““There’s no 

for- Msens. in say ing that something like simplicity or coépera- 

the [rion or surprise is desirable, and calling that a principle. 
| ay : fellow wants to know is how to use these ideas 


' peer case. 

| would say,” asserted Napoleon acidly, “that they 
vhat [are worse than hazy, because they can so easily lead to 
ence WBerror. Take that idea of the offensive, for example. See 
con- Mwhat the French did with it in 1914.” 

ort. “But, Sire,” protested Marshal Foch, “every doctrine 
hile Bf the French General Staff was based on a study of your 

wn acts and precepts.” 


On- Th 


dear 


“The Emperor's acts and precepts, as interpreted by 
lausewitz, you mean, my good friend,” interposed Mar- 
Mar. Hibhal Saxe, with spirit. “That was the source of your in- 
any MBpiration, as you must admit. You poked fun at me in 
Ited, MByour first book, for example, because I had written that a 
that Hompetent general could go through an entire campaign 
ngst Bnd achieve his end without fighting so much as one 
ject, Pitched battle. You adopted one of those dramatic one- 
pect, MBided statements of Clausewitz, who ridiculed the idea 
yreat MBhat one can skillfully overcome the enemy without great 
tand Mloodshed. And you even went on to improve on Clause- 
vitz by laying down the dictum that the objective is 

r his Mplways the enemy’ s main forces.” 
take “Tt is amazing, indeed,” exclaimed Napoleon, “that 
ot of Bhis weird doctrine of the offensive at all costs should have 
ieved cen alleged, seriously, to have been derived from studies 
that made of me. The phrases with which the French army 


must ntoxicated itself just prior to 1914 are extraordinary. “To 
ttack everywhere, at all cost, without regard to con- 


equences!’ “All attacks to be pushed to the extreme!’ 
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- sub- harge the enemy with the bayonet in order to destroy 
im!” “The French army, returning to its traditions, no 
oiled Monger knows any other law than the offensive.’ Madness! 
1 vou MfAnd this in the day of the magazine rifle and the machine 
n the Mun. No wonder the losses were appalling.” 
“That’s what comes,” said Sherman, “‘of making a 
rainly Mimprinciple’ out of a method like the offensive. They make 
ven thoughtful people believe that they ought to attack 
Saxe. Phenever they have a reasonable chance of success.’ 
ch as “Long ago, ” said Napoleon, * ‘when I was waging war 
1p there,’ I made the point that even ‘in offensive warfare 
admit the open field, the great secret consists in defensive 
ombats, and in obliging the enemy-to attack.’ If that was 
very tue, then, it is certainly true in this day when the defense 
riable JM so strong.” 
‘iples: “I found that out in 64,” said General Sherman, “and 
ction, @ou all ought to remember that I got into Atlanta by in- 
ur list MPucing the enemy to attack me. After that attack he was 
s that Po weak to resist me. Only once in my mature career as 
sctive,™ Commander did I order a frontal attack when a ma- 
id not@@euver was possible. It failed dismally. Yet I am still 
encral Mriticized by some people as if to maneuver skillfully, to 


onfttain one’s end with a minimum of loss, were somehow 


rdina- ae soldierly.” 





“These present-day soldiers seem to take one statement 
out of many, or one dramatic outburst by some com 
mander or some writer,’’ said Napoleon, * 
vate it into an inflexible law.”’ 

“The principle of the offensive was correct, Sire,” 
Foch. “‘It was the application that was wrong.” 

“How can one apply a ‘principle’ that is nothing but a 
word?” cried Sherman, emphatically. “Our people n 
the United States tried after the World War to follow 
your lead, scholastically. They announced officially nine 
Principles of War—the Objective, Offensive, Simplicity, 
Cooperation, Surprise, and so on—and then tied them- 
selves into knots trying to use them practically. But no 
two men ever had the same idea as to what these ‘ prin- 
ciples’ meant. They were merely words, words, words 
nine of them. And so, finally, acceptance turned to dis- 
gust and disgust to derision, and the whole list went out.’ 

“Except, General,” said Bill Smith, “‘that lots of people 
still refer to the principle of simplicity and the principle 
of cooperation, and so on.”” 

“Tt is a fact,” remarked Lord French, “that these prin- 
ciples are ideas which occasion many varieties of interpre- 
tation. I do not believe, on second thought, that they 
have ever been really 


‘and try to cle 


said 


stated in the form of invariable 
truths. In fact, I found the other day a rather recent book 
by one of our distinguished officers which pointed out 
that there is much disagreeme nt as to what the principles 
are; also he makes it clear that they are certainly not im- 
mutable, and are really only methods.” 

“For that matter,” said Marshal Foch, “I long ago 
admitted that my own book was a ‘work of faith rather 
than science.’ 














“The situation is, Gentlemen,” said Casar, “‘that mili- 
tary men anounce the existence of invariable truths, called 
‘principles,’ and differentiate them from methods, which 
must be variable. However, when put to the test, the pro 
posed principles turn out to be either faulty rules, indis 
tinguishable from methods, or vague general concepts 
rather than straightforward statements of absolute fact.” 

“That is an admirable summary,”’ said Marshal Saxe, 
“worthy of the general who wrote ‘Veni, vidi, vici!’ The 
fact is,” “they have no definite system of 
evolving their ‘principles’; so they pile up words on 
words, until every important thing in war is a ‘prin 
ciple.’ ” 

“In short,” 


he went on, 


exclaimed Sherman. “‘Tt’s all stuff and non 
sense!” 


“By the Gods!”’ 


totle over there. 


“There's Aris 
You're 


You've dis 


exclaimed Alexander. 
Look here, you fellows. 
getting nowhere rapidly in this discussion. 
proved everything that any one can suggest, except that 
action in war depends on the situation. Now that’s fine, 
but it’s too vague. Let me bring my old tutor over and 
£ L 
. ’ 
have him tell you what’s what. If any one can, he can. 
I'd have lived a lot longer if I'd listened to him.’ 
g' 
“By all means let him try his hand at it,”’ said Sherman. 
“All we've accomplished so far is to agree with Captain 
sd P ° , S , ° P ” 
Smith that the whole thing’s a mess. Let’s clean it up. 
g i 


(To be continued. ) 





Tested by War 


By Mayor ALAN PENDLETON 
Infantry 


N time of peace, we may test our matériel in a phy- 
sical laboratory; but there is no comparable test for 
ideas—for tactical and strategical doctrine. For what- 

ever uses school map problems may have, it is a fact that 
or more accurately 


the troops in them ar ¢ lifeless, 


yer- 
We ee no cavalry that can ed go 
like Stuart’s; no infantry that can 
march 50 miles in a day and a half and then march and 
fight for five more days, like Jackson’s; no army that for 
no apparent sufficient cause will take off in a wild-eyed 
panic, like Bragg’s at Missionary Ridge. And perhaps 
most important, school problems, by their nature, omit 
from battle the most important element of ‘battle—the 
will of the commander. 


haps, wooden. 
miles without a halt, 


These intangible factors cannot be subjected to experi- 
ment. They can only be tested by war; by action, if the 
war is present; by investigation, if the war is past. 

The investigation of past wars, and the exposition of 
what is discovered, is military history. For the practical 
soldier it has only one legitimate objective-——the discovery 
of useful methods for the successful conduct of war. In 
this connection there are certain dangers which we must 
avoid. We must not appeal to history to support a pre- 
conceived notion, suppressing what does not provide sup- 
port for it; we must not fail to make our investigation ade- 
quate; and we must avoid the illicit generalization—the 
statement of a general conclusion drawn from a single 
case or from a small number of cases. 

In a word, we must be scientific. 


In this article we shall analyze our tactical teachings on 
the piecemeal attack, the uncodrdinated attack and the 
frontal attack in the light of our Civil War experiences. 

The tactical opposite of these is the employment of the 
whole force in a codrdinated attack in a decisive direction. 
The meaning of these terms, and the doctrine with re- 
spect to them, is well known. We say that a piecemeal 
attack, or an attempted penetration of a front, is justified 
only under special, and in a war of movement, rare cir- 
cumstances. 

The piecemeal attack and the uncoordinated attack are 
not svnonymous. The Civil War saw a tactical maneuver 
called the successive or progressive attack, in which units 
advanced to the attack successively, from: one end of the 
line That was intended, planned and 
ordered; and, on the occasions when it was controlled, it 
was coordinated; it was also piecemeal because fractions 
attacked at different times. But, as we shall see, piece- 
meal attacks which were planless and uncontrolled were 
common; these were both piecemeal and uncoérdinated. 


to the other. 


In addition to lessons on the conduct of the attack, we 
shall look for another feature. We may call it the relation 
of numbers to attitude. In this we shall seek to discover 
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Numbers do not, of neces. 
sity, determine the attitude 
of a commander with respect 
to attack or defense. 


Hi 
how much influence relative numerical strength has , The 
the decision of the commander to attack, or to def. nd. |; faile 
school problems, where, from necessity, we leave our of G 
the battle the imponderables of leadership and morale atta 
because they cannot be measured and therefore cannot | suc 
marked, mere numbers usually decide the issue. Th, of | 
numerically stronger will usually attack and usually wir cam 
the numenically smaller will usually defend and probabl dete 
lose. A 

Let us see what the major engagements of the Civ fal 
War, and a number of minor ones, have to say on thie ©" 
points in issue. oe 

First Bull Run. The forces here were about equal. The ra 


Federals took the offensive, attacking with a wide envelop 
ment, in combination with a frontal holding attack. Thi 
frontal holding attack, however, did not materialize, and K 
the defender was left free to march against and face th 


















envelopment. Although this defenstve maneuver wa feat 
executed by uncodrdinated fractions, it served its purpos im 484! 
because the attack was conducted in the same manner seer 
It resulted in a sort of series of attacks, all frontal. The V 
attacker never employed his reserve, and left half hi suet 
available force idle. Panic struck his army, and it tookf™m ™4¢ 
off for Washington. A piecemeal, uncoordinated, and im fore 
in the event, frontal attack failed. C 

Shiloh. In this battle, A. S. Johnston and Grant had tach 
about equal forces. The Confederates opened the firs “ 
day with a surprise attack. A decisive envelopment 0 op 
the Federal left was intended but did not come off. Tham >° 
assault was entirely frontal, with some accidental over flan 
lapping of each flank. The action was not controlled, a 
was throughout piecemeal—a series of isolated Fgh ‘7 
Both sides used all available forces. Grant’s army wa : 
driven back, defeated, almost surrounded; it was rescued 
by the timely arrival of Buell’s army, took the offensive “ 
and won a victory. The Confederate frontal piecemea Jac 
attack was a success, but it is to be noted that the defende ot 
was completely surprised and caught out of position > ts 

Fair Oaks. The Confederates here attacked. The pla . ; 
called for a codrdinated action of the whole force, som ae 
22 brigades, but the plan miscarried. Although six di ie 
visions were available, the principal attack was m. ide al eins 
afternoon frontally by one division (that of Hill), lat P 
supported by part of another division, against a part of (MM 


Federal position ; it gained a partial local succes: 
next day the fight was carried on by only two brigade 
resulting i in a bloody repulse. At no one time during ¢ 
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e battle were more than four Confederate brigades 
iged. A piecemeal uncoordinated frontal attack failed. 
echanicsville. The Confederates, as usual in this 
tre, were generally inferior, but at this time and loca- 
tion, were superior as a result of maneuver. Lee took the 
offensive under a plan for a coordinated attack with four 
divisions against McClellan’s right flank, north of the 
Chickahominy. Instead of four divisions, however, A. P. 
Hill’s division plus one brigade fought the whole battle. 
The attack was frontal, piecemeal and fractional, and 
failed completely. 

Gainesville. In this affair, fractions of Lee’s command 
attacked piecemeal and frontally all afternoon without 
success. In the early evening the commander got control 
of his force and made a coordinated attack with a close 
envelopment of the hostile right. This succeeded, the 
defender being driven from the field. 

Malvern Hill. This battle was one of Lee’s important 
failures. Under the misconception that the defender was 
withdrawing, he ordered an immediate attack. The result 
was a frontal, piecemeal uncodrdinated effort by only a 
part of f the command against a strong position. The casu- 


alty rate was very high. 

















Jackson’s VALLEY CAMPAIGN 






Kernstown. Jackson with 4,000 attacked Shields with 
g,ooo. He tried an envelopment, but was met and de- 
feated, the envelopment in fact being a frontal attack 
against a part of the defender’s force that Jackson had not 
seen. 

Winchester. Jackson with 15,000 enveloped and nearly 
surrounded Banks’ 8,000, and pursued him to the Poto- 
mac River. This was a coordinated attack with the whole 
force, in a decisive direction. 

Cross Keys. Fremont, greatly superior to Ewell, at- 
tacked with only five regiments of his 24 and was re- 
pulsed. 

Port Republic. Jackson in superior numbers attacked 
Shields’ two leading brigades. The defender’s secure 
flanks forced the attack to be frontal. After holding out 
for four hours the Federals withdrew, getting away pretty 
well intact. 
















Cedar Mountain. This battle was a meeting engage- 
ment between the approximately equal forces of Jackson 
and Banks. Banks, employing a close-in envelopment of 
Jackson’s left, gained an initial advantage but Jackson’s 
counter attack against the opposite flank drove Banks 
from the field. After a short pursuit Jackson became 
aware of the presence of Pope’s 50,000 and turned back 
in apparent retreat. Actually his maneuver was an invi- 
tation to Pope to pursue, with a view to catching Pope 
out of position and defeating him. Although Pope was 
outnumbered by two to one he did not pursue. 

Rappabannock. Pope took up a strong defensive posi- 
tion behind the river. Lee would not attack it frontally 
but maneuvered around it. It is noteworthy that Lee gave 
as his reason for taking the offensive here, not that he was 
superior in numbers to Pope, but that he was inferior. 
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Groveton. All day on August 29, Pope attacked Jack- 
son’s position. Without exce ption all attacks were picce- 
meal, uncoérdinated and frontal, being made by individ 
ual divisions and corps. All failed, No attempt to en- 
velop a flank was made, although one corps was ordered 
to envelop Jackson’s night flank at a time when Jackson 
had no exposed nght flank, L ongstreet being present. 

Second Bull Run. Lee’s counter offensive was a com- 

letely coordinated attack by the whole force, enveloping 
the hostile left fank. It was successful. At this time Lee 
was considerably inferior to Pope, numerically. 

Antietam. McClellan’s attack was in fact five separate 
and distinct attacks by four different fractions of the com- 
mand at five different places at five different times; the 
attacks were not even coordinated within themselves. All 
were frontal. All failed. Of go0,000 available, about one- 
third hardly fired a shot. On the side of the defense 
every man was engaged. The Federal superiority was 
about nine to five. 

Fredericksburg. The conduct of the attack was simi- 
lar to the attack at Antietam, with the difference here 
that either flank could have been enveloped, though no 
such attempt was made. The attack was wholly frontal. 
It resolved itself into 14 piecemeal uncodrdin ated attacks 
against one point on the Confederate left and one piece- 
meal coordinated attack against the Confederate right. 
Whole divisions of the Army never fired a shot. The 
defense had its whole force in position, but used only part. 
The Federal superiority was about twelve to seven. 


Stone River (or Murfreesboro). Each commander set 
out to envelop the hostile right. Bragg started first and 
put Rosecrans on the defensive. Bragg’s attack was a co- 
ordinated employment of the whole force and was highly 
successful until the crisis, when the reserve was brought 
up, committed piecemeal and defeated. The result was a 
draw. Relative strength: Bragg, four; Rosecrans, five. 


Chancellorsville. The conduct of Hooker’s operation, 
to a point, was both skillful and correct. The Confederate 
attack, from the point of view of coérdination, direction, 
and the employment of the whole force, can only be called 
perfect. When Jackson made his envelopment, two facts 
might have made him overhasty—one, approach of dark- 
ness, the other, fear of discovery at any moment. In spite 
of that, he waited until his whole corps (less rear guard) 
was developed, and then attacked, in column of divisions, 
in a decisive direction. Hearing the firing, Lee immedi- 
ately attacked with the holding force. The whole Con- 
federate Army, attacking at once, was successful. On the 
defender’s side, a large fraction of the force was never 
employed. The Federal numerical superiority was a little 
more than two to one. 


Gettysburg. This battle is a striking example on the 
one side of an ably conducted passive defense; on the 
other of a series of piecemeal, frontal, uncodrdinated, un- 
supported attacks. 

The first day was a typical me eting engagement where 


units on both sides go headlong into the fight as they 
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arrive. The Confederates won this day because they 
arrived faster. 

On the second day Lee’s attack could have started and 
should ave started at or soon after daylight. It did not 
start until late in the afternoon, and when it started it was 
a so-called successive attack. The division on the right 
advanced and fought by itself for on hour, and was 
stopped; then two of the brigades of the next division 
took up the battle; after they had been engaged for half 
an hour, the other two brigades of the division advanced; 
all attacks were frontal and all were repulsed. Then three 
brigades of the next division, next on the left, advanced, 
one at a time, from right to left, and were driven back in 
the same order. The two divisions next on the left did 
nothing whatever. Around on the other side of the curve 
no one in Ewell’s corps fired a shot until nearly dark, 
when only five brigades attacked. Two of these carried a 
position on Cemetery Hill, but were unsupported, and 
so driven off. 

Instead of a coordinated attack by all three corps to- 
gether, we find an utterly piecemeal action by the corps 
on the right, followed by a piecemeal action of one-third 
of the corps in the center, followed by a half-hearted un- 
supported action by a fraction of the corps on the left. 


On the third day: Pickett’s charge is the highest monu- 
ment on this continent to the piecemeal attack. Units on 
the right and left were supposed to support it, but they 
did not. When the advanced reached the hostile position, 
units numbering ten times its strength were converging 
upon it; they were free to do so because they were not 
held in place by attacks against the parts of the position 
they came from. As at Antietam, Fredericksburg, and 
elsewhere, so here: piecemeal attacks left the defender 
free to move units of his defensive garrison to and fro 
to meet in strength the several attacks as they came. In 
this battle the attacker's inferiority was about seven to 
twelve. 


Vicksburg. Except for the preliminary operations, this 
was not an open warfare situation, so will not be discussed 
here. 

Chickamauga. At this battle, the forces were approxt- 
mately equal. Bragg attacked Rosecrans. The form of 
the attack was like that of Longstreet on the second day 
of Gettysburg—a “successive” or “‘progressive”’ attack 
from right to left. This might almost be called the coor- 
dinated piecemeal attack—codrdinated, because planned, 
ordered, and in a sense, controlled; piecemeal because 
made by fractions, successively. It had considerable suc- 
cess because the Northern commander, when the fight 
opened on his left, weakened his right to support the 
left until the right was nothing but a shell which col- 
lapsed when the Confederate attack struck it. 

General Alexander, speaking of Chickamauga says: 
“The battle was opened by two (of Bragg’s) divisions at- 
tacking the whole army of the enemy in a fortified posi- 
tion, the attack being made in a single line without sup- 
ports at hand. They are defeated oud put out of action for 
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the day. Two more divisions try and fare little better. A 
fifth, in reserve, sends in one brigade without result; fou; 
are not engaged. The morning is gone and the battle of 
the Right Wing is over. That of the Left Wing js 
scarcely begun. It advances, finds by accident a gay in 
the enemy's line, and drives off three divisions of the 
enemy. The Left Wing fights the rest of the enemy's 
army (three-fourths of it) until near dark, when both 
wings unite and drive the enemy off the field, darkness 
covering his retreat. It is the old familiar story of ; 
piecemeal attack.” 

Missionary Ridge. Here Grant, with a strength of 
three to two, attacked Bragg. The plan was a double 
close-in envelopment, with the corps in the center holding 
its attack, prepared to assist the envelopment on the left 
—in other words, a piecemeal attack. The attack did not 
come off as planned. The envelopment on the left, with 
a superiority of six to one in that area, failed in repe ated 
attempts to drive the Confederate right from its position. 
These were, in fact, frontal attacks. Noting their failure, 
and becoming worried about a possible counter attack, 
Grant ordered the center corps to make a limited objective 
frontal attack against the Confederate center, by way of 
diversion. But the soldiers of the center corps paid no 
attention to any limited objective. They kept right on 
going, broke clean through, and the Conkederates de- 
camped. The fact is, the Confederates of the center got 
into a panic and simply ran away although they were 
veteran soldiers and occupied a fortified position of un- 
usual natural strength. It was just one of those panics. 

The Wilderness. When Grant began his campaign 
against Lee in 1864, relative numbers were in the propor- 
tion of two to one; in equipment of all kinds, Grant was 
even more superior. 

The Battle of the Wilderness was a meeting engage- 
ment in conditions of very much reduced visibility. Units 
met in the woods and fought where they met—a group 
of battles. All attacks were frontal and piecemeal until 
Lee enveloped first one flank and then the other. Each 
envelopment was successful but neither had the reserve 
power to push through to any great decision. The only 
influence that euncteete had on attitude in this battle was 
that Lee waited for Grant to march into the Wilderness 
before attacking him because a small force has more 
chance where visibility is low. 


Spottsylvania Court House. Here Grant made four | 


frontal attacks. Except for minor local success, all four 
failed to penetrate the defensive position. 

Cold Harbor. Grant made a codrdinated attack with 
nearly his whole force against an enemy in a strong de- 
fensive position. The attack was wholly frontal, and the 
casualties sustained by the attacker relative to the defender 
were about fifteen to one. 


Petersburg. Here Grant made a frontal attack against 
a highly organized defensive position. It took two weeks | 
of hard fighting and the loss of 15,000 men to prove that 
the position was too strong to capture by assault. 
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¥ TESTED 
Except at Cold Harbor, all of Grant’s operations against 


consisted in an attempt to envelop the defender’s 
dank; and in each case the attacker found the de- 
fender in position astride the zone of advance of the en- 
Thus each attack turned out to be frontal. 







ve yment, 






[hese operations are an example of the expense of the 
frontal attack of a position. In two months, from the 
Wilderness to the beginning of the siege of Petersburg, 
Grant lost 75,000 men—more men than the whole army 
he was attacking. The Confederate losses for the same 
period are of doubtful accuracy but were probably be- 


tween 20,000 and 30,000. 











Atlanta Campaign. The operations of Sherman were 
the tactical opposite of those of Grant, because his ob- 
jective was a place or an area, instead of an army. In gen- 
eral, he maneuvered to gain ground and avoid battle. 
Consequently, with an army the size of Grant's and with 
an opponent's army the size of Lee’s, he lost onlv 20,000 
men. He tried one codrdinated frontal attack at Kenesaw 
Mountain, against an enemy in position, and failed, with 
losses six times those of the defender. 















Reconnaissance 


By Mayor F. A. Hem_eEMAN 
Corps of Engineers 







ERRAIN, and reconnaissance of terrain, have al- 

ways been of importance in military operations. 

For forces moving by foot, the combination of 
enemy and terrain has been the factor to be considered. 
Terrain alone, without the enemy utilization thereof, has 
seldom been of paramount importance except in special 
situations involving the passage of major streams, swamps, 
and difficult mountain passes. 









With the advent of mechanization, however, the ter- 
rain itself, without the immediate threat of enemy troops, 
may be difficult enough to prove the decisive factor in 
mechanized operations requiring rapidity of execution to 
secure success. Certainly the importance of the terrain 
has been enhanced by the employment of heavy, fast- 
moving vehicles, and by the necessity of utilizing the 
maximum speed of movement possible with such a force. 












The officer accustomed to duty with the typical dis- 
mounted organization is slow to appreciate the added dif- 
ficulties imposed upon the mechanized force by its neces- 
sary characteristics of large maneuvering radius and high 
speed. Since any officer may find himself in command of 
a mechanized force, some thought may well be devoted 
to the influence of terrain upon its operations. 










Mobility is the essence of mechanization and space is 
significant only when translated into terms of mobility. 


Mechanization, Terrain and 
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CONCLUSIONS 

If we are to maintain a scientific attitude in drawing 
conclusions from the facts presented, we must recognize 
that, in historical studies, it is always difficult to relate 
cause and effect in such a manner as to warrant a positive 
conclusion that a particular course of action was of neces- 
sity the sole or even one of the determining causes of a 
particular result. If, however, an examination of all the 
principal battles of a four-year war brings out the fact that 
a particular type of action was almost uniformly unsuc- 
cessful, it seems not unscientific to conclude that the par- 
ticular type of action adopted was at least a determining 
cause of the ensuing failure. In this sense, then, the 
battles of the Civil W ar prove that our current teaching ts 
essentially sound in maintaining that piecemeal, uncodrdi- 
nated, and frontal attacks against an unbroken enemy are 
to be avoided. 

The operations of the Civil War, and particularly those 
of Lee and Jackson against superior forces, prove further 
that numbers do not, of necessity, determine the attitude 
of a commander with respect to attack or defense. It is 
the will of the commander that is the determining factor. 


Reconnaissance for mechan- 
ized forces is more important 
than for foot troops, and less 
time is available to make it. 


No longer is an objective 25 miles distant two days’ 
march away, if the marching unit is mechanized. To 
slow down a mechanized ious from so miles an hour to 
30 miles an hour is proportionately equivalent to forcing 
a foot unit making two and one-half miles an hour on the 
road to leave the ‘teed and make one and one-half miles 
an hour cross country. 

Regardless of the cross- country mobility of a mechan- 
ized force, strategic mobility requirements will probably 
force adoption of designs affording much greater road 
mobility than cross- -country mobility. The condition of 
roads is therefore at least as important for a mechanized 
force as for a force marching on foot, and in most cases 
more important, because the percentage of time lost by 
a mechanized force on a poor road is greater than the per- 
centage of time lost by a foot unit on the same road. 

Also, certain special road features aggravate this delay 
percentage. For instance, a foot unit marching on a dirt 
road will encounter few bridges that cannot carry the com- 
bat vehicles accompanying the unit. But a mechanized 
force traveling the same road will encounter many bridges 
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requiring strengthening before passage, and even after 
strengthening speed will have to be reduced in crossing. 

Reconnaissance, both on the map and on the ground, 
is vital to the success of a mechanized movement. A 
mechanized force becomes involved in unfavorable terrain 
much more quickly and much more seriously than a foot 
organization. Consider a troop of armored cars travelin 
down a deeply worn road to a bridge. They have been 
traveling at 30 miles an hour, and the reconnaissance de- 
tail, due to the presence of enemy patrols, has been able 
to precede the column by only five miles. The recon- 
naissance detachment reaches the bridge and begins an 
inspection. In ten minutes the column arrives at the 
bridge. The bridge is unsafe. Two courses of action are 
available. 
detour—if it can turn around, get off the road, or back up 
to a place where it can leave the road. Either course 
means delay which may seriously interfere with the mis- 
sion. Initial contact with the obstacle has been made by 
those vehicles which will have the greatest difficulty in 
passing. The crisis develops at once, with very little 
warning, at the head of the combat column. 

Now consider a foot battalion in the same situation. It 
moves at two and one-half miles an hour. The reconnais- 
sance detachment has preceded it by, let us say, two 
miles. The reconnaissance detachment reaches the bridge 
and begins an inspection. It has 45 minutes to complete 
its inspection and get word back to the column. Further- 
more, the vehicles which may have difficulty in crossing, 
the trains, are in the rear of the column, behind the com- 
bat troops, and with a good chance of reconnaissance for a 
detour, or possibly of finding the bridge repaired by the 
time the trains reach it. 

Reconnaissance for mechanized forces is more impor- 
tant than for foot troops, and less time is available to 


The bridge can be repaired or the unit can 
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make it. Its neglect results in greater relative delay 

Much use can be made of intelligent map recon: xis. 
sance, including study of zrial photographs. Such invest; 
gation should show the areas where the terrain is such 
that trouble may be expected, for instance: 


a. Bottlenecks in the road net. 
b. Obstacles, such as streams, swamps, wooded defiles 
where trees may be dropped across the road. 
c. Cover close to the road in which enemy delaying 
forces may conceal themselves. 
d. Steep slopes where enemy demolition work may by 
particularly effective. 
e. Parallel roads which may be used— 
(1) By our forces for detours 
(2) By the enemy as approaches to a flank attack 
on our forces. 


Investigation of such areas, if they cannot be avoided 
may delay our movement, but planned delays are neither 
so long nor so demoralizing as delays forced upon us by 
the enemy as a surprise. If obstacles are foreseen, and can 
not be avoided, proper measures can be taken to meet 
them, as for instance, a temporary defense to cover the 
repair of a bridge by a unit, equipped for that purpose, 
which has been pe up to the head of the column. 

Reconnaissance, ground and map, shows us terrain and 
Failure to make proper reconnaissance 
or failure to appreciate the possibilities of terrain as dis- 
closed by reconnaissance, will neutralize the most effective 
weapon of the mechanized force—mobility, and may 
change 1 it from a help to a hazard. A man walking blindl 
into a tree may bump his head, but a man driving a car 
into a tree at forty miles an hour has probably encountered 


its possibilities. 


his last obstacle. 





NEITHER DISARMAMENT for any other form of diplomatic hocus-pocus can remove 
modern weapons from the bands of a people which wishes to use them. There is no 
way of bringing back bows and arrows in a military sense without reverting to the 
civilization of which bows and arrows were a part. Eventually we must realize that 
modern weapons are an integral part of modern civilization —W. Armin LINN. 
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Ty N the Georgetown Law Journal not very long ago, 
| liscussing the war-like situation in North Chins. I 
nail the remark: “What is really necessary is to 
direct attention to what is said after the event rather than 
to what is done at the event.”” My object in that article 
was to seek an answer to the delicate and perhaps purely 
legal question as to whether or not a “war” had existed in 
the Far East. Did the current set of facts across the Pacific 
titute a war? Neither nation involved had declared a 
war, . ahoagh there was armed invasion, fighting, and 
loss of territory. The League of Nations hardly acted as 
though there were a war. It did not select any warlike 
cressor for definite economic or military punishment, 
as we must assume it must have done had there been a 
war, since its Covenant so requires. No foreign nation 
had declared neutrality in the face of belligerent condi- 
tions, as we might have expected had a war been going 
on. The question I left unsettled, left it for the future 
determination of such judicial authorities as may have to 
consider it. 

We shall then let that question pass. But a new ques- 
tion arises, and one actually more important for the gen- 
eral peace of the world. Let us drop the legal phase and 
turn to the political phase. Failing further to worry if a 
“war” bas existed between the Far Eastern nations, let 
us consider if the disputed events may bring on a real war. 
If there has not been a “war” between China and Japan 

in spite of all the fighting and the loss of territory—is 
there still a chance of the imbroglio eventually causing a 
war between either those nations or outside parties and 
powers? 

It is a fair question, and an important one. And, while 
we consider it, let us remember the truth of the statement 
that what is done matters very little, and what is said 
matters much. 


It is not an academic question, either, nor purely specu- 
lative. It reaches to the roots of our international thinking 
and involves the Prospective peace of the whole world. 
Not what shall happen counts; what we shall think and 
say about it counts! Fighting has occurred in what may 
be termed “international” areas. It happened around 
Tientsin in November of 1931; around Shanghai i in Feb- 
tuary of 1932; and in the spring of 1933 in the coal-min- 
ing and missionary areas betwen the Hai Ho and Pei Ho 
and the Great Wall. Here are foreign residents, foreign 

mmercial interests, foreign missionaries, foreign gar- 
risons, and foreign property. British, French, Italians, 
and Americans are here, as well as Japanese; civilians and 
idiers too. Chinwangtao (the coaling port), and Tang- 
n and Lanchow (the mining towns) are predomin- 
intly British in their qemnasicd 3 importance. If damage 


ised here, what is going to happen? 





The Peace of North China 





If a foreigner gets involved as an innocent and injured 
by stander in the midst of some local fracas, the 
papers headline it. 


news- 
Everyone gets excited and assumes 
that a war may start immedi ately. On the spot, you may 
take an overt act and so behave as to aggravate the trou- 
ble, yet there is no reason to get all excited and start hos- 
tilities. An American 
handled in Manchuria. A commercial agent of our gov 
ernment was mauled in the C thapet dines of Shangh: ul. 
Stray bullets fell in the small American army camp at 
Chinw angtao; airpl ane bombs burst within two hundred 
yards. issenery property received damage at Miyun 
(north of Peiping) and at Changli (east ‘a Peiping) 

Yet none of these incidents caused a war. Even the pres 


cntaules official was roughly 


ence of American soldiers and marines in Chinw angtao, 
Tientsin, and Peiping could not aggravate the situation. 
Those troops are no more vital to the interests of the 
American nation than was the consular officer. Bullets 
falling in their neighborhood did not cause a war simply 
because things like that do not cause wars. 


Strange as “s phrase may sound, it is nevertheless true 
that armies do not make wars. Thirty-five years ago the 
French, by dashed across Africa and 
occupied in the name of France a village famed by the 
name of Fashoda. British troops mz aking for the same 
objective arrived to find the French flag flying. Major 
Moreau and the British commander may have been irri- 
tated at each other. 
“negociations” 


forced marches, 


They may have conducted extensive 
but they did not make war. 
governments viewed the facts, considered their respective 
national policies, weighed the diplomatic needs of the 
decade. Delcassé bowed deeply i in the direction of Britain 
and initiated that friendship which was to prove so valu- 


Their home 





A discussion of the possibili- 
ties of war in the East. 
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British 


able in 1914. There was no Franco-British war in Egypt. 

Armies do not make war. Peoples, governments, na- 
tions make war, and then call on their armies to do the 
fighting, to overcome the declared foe, and to restore by 
victory a state of peace. Thus Grant and Sherman re- 
stored peace in 1865; Haig and Foch and Pershing re- 
stored it in 1918. The sword makes peace. The pen 
makes war. 

This view is essential, basic, and determining. In a 
democratic country—in any country except one sated by 
a military oligarchy—the army is but a branch of the 
executive departme nt of the government. The legislative 
branch must declare war. The executive then uses the 
army to restore peace. 

Viewing the various armed forces in North China from 
this standpoint, we can scarcely consider it likely that any 
of them will start a war. All the more certain is this true, 
since these contingents in North China are pretty abso- 
lutely under the control of the diplomatic agents of their 
home governments. The nation decides; the minister or 
ambassador transmits the desire of his government to the 
local “foreign” commander; then, and only then, does the 
military act. k 

That is the reason for this additional significance of the 
remark that it is not what is done in North China that 
counts, only what is said. When belligerent sayings ap- 

ar on the lips of the people, on the printed pages of the 
journals. in official pronouncements by Foreign Office, 
Chancellery, or State Department, then, and only then, 
does war come. 

Two decades ago the world was full of talk of world 
peace. Arbitration treaties were being framed. Certain 
skeptics before 1914 objected to those treaties—not be- 
cause they were pacific in tone, but because their pacifism 
would be palpably ineffective. The objection was aimed 
at a single clause. It used to be the fashion to state that 
such treaties were all very well, except for a single impor- 
tant defect. They excepted from the field of international 
arbitration all matters which might affect “national 
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honor’ and pacific-minded publicists declared that 
tional honor’ was the cause of war—that it was th: 
thing which could not be arbitrated. They were w 
National honor is the easiest thing in the world to sa 
An official is manhandled or mauled. Property is 
aged. A flag at an embassy is insulted. A simple apol 
follows through diplomatic channels, and sometimes 
little or no publicity. Claims for damages are presented 
and paid. “National honor” is satisfied and there is no | 
war. 

If—and the IF is big because it speaks of the fu 
and without prophecy—some incident should occur {; 
North China by which troops of a “foreign” power ar 
involved with stray bullets from one or rt ie of th 


Italian 


contending forces in a Sino-Japanese “‘affair,”” the thing 
5 Ps “a = 
t was 


“We are sorry.” 


can be settled very quickly by a simple apology. 


a mistake.” “The flag was not plain.” 
The incident is closed. 

As long as “foreign” missionaries, “‘foreign”” business 
men, and “foreign” troops are on the soil of Chies where 
trouble rages, incidents like this may occur, just as they 
have at times occurred during the various civil conflicts 
between Chinese “war lords’’ during the past twenty 
years. The great question is not what happens on the 
spot, but what is said about it in Tokyo, London, Pans, 
Rome, and Washington. Do they call it a war, a limited 
war, a mere “reprisal,” successful insurrection, invasion 
this episode in Manchuria, this shooting across barric ades 
in Tientsin, this fracas near Shanghai, this stir in Jehol’ 
Their “call” of the card is vital. 

If the successive events which commenced in Mukden § 
in September, 1931, were openly acknowledge by the J 
contending parties and by the “neutral” nations as con- 
stituting a state of war, the matter might have been more § 
clear, but not necessarily more simple. When there 1s 2 

war openly acknowledged, ‘ ‘neutrals” have several rights 
They are also subject to certain restrictions. During the 
American Civil War, the Union attempted to maintain 
the fiction that there had been no secession, that chose 1 
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na states were never “out ofthe Union,” and that the foe be fostered, aided and managed by the Japanese, Japan is 
one merely a rebellious “military government of the the nation to be looked to for compensation for damages 
ng leracy.”” In spite of this official attitude, the Su- done. | 

sty reme Court, in the famous decision of The Prize Cases, Here are only three contingencies. There are hosts of 
1m- aid chat the blockade made a war. In spite of this the others. Most of them arise from the fact that the Powers 
ogy HM classic “Rules of Land Warfare” which have served as a do not want to admit that there has been war and con- 
vith node! for all nations from that day to this (with addi- quest in Asia. That would be equivalent to admitting the 


ited ns, of course) was issued as General Order No. 100 to 
the full nghts of legal belligerents to those whom the 
executive department of the government considered mere 


impotence of the League of Nations. They would have 
had to take steps to uphold treaty obligations, and they 


> ho give 


did not want to take steps. China does not like to admit 


ture Hi “rebels.”” It was the very uncertainty of these facts and that the Manchukuo affair was merely a successful rebel 
coil these attitudes which made it slow and difficult to settle lion and secession of a province, because she desires to 
are the long-standing “Alabama” claims cases by arbitration. place the blame upon Japan. She does not wish to declare 
the It was similar uncertainty over the exact character of what war on Japan, even when there has been forceful seizure 


our Supreme Court called the “limited war” which we of a Chinese province, for that would give Japan full 


fought with France, which kept the French Spoilation 
Claims unsettled for seemingly endless decades. 
Throughout North China today there is similar uncer- 


“legal” nght to wage war against all of China and to go 
as far as she likes. Japan does not desire to admit that she 
has waged a war, for that would be tantamount to admit- 


tainty. The uncertainty exists because ‘“Manchukuo” is 
unrecognized by any major responsible independent state 
except Japan; because both Japan and China have refused 
to “declare’’ war; and because by the very localized char- 
acter of every incident which is reported, one can never be 
sure if the act were committed by Japanese forces, by 
Chinese turned Manchukuan, or by Manchukuan forces, 
or by what. It exists because the great nations of the 


ting that she has violated no less than three treaties. The 
problems which arise from a situation of the sort that has 
disturbed North China for three years, cannot be settled 
in a few sentences. They will probably take at least a 
few decades and volumes of diplomatic correspondence. 
r i 
And this leads me to the phrase with which I began. 
thr :. f : 8 
The incident itself mattets very little. The remark after 
the event—whether it be demand or apology—matters a 
great deal. Foreign troops in China do not cause trouble. 
ney keep the peace. Trouble will be caused and war 
They keep the pe Troubl ll t 1 1 
brought on in the course of the many notes exchanged 
between Paris and London, Washington and Tokio, not 
8 
from what commanders in China say or do, in the inter- 
national areas, in the “‘neutral’’ zones, or in China proper. 














thing Nations do not fight over incidents, nor for that “national 

ws honor” we used to hear so much about. They fight for 

ery.” their interests. They fight because they want something, 
and use an incident as a frail excuse. Germany seized 

ones Kiautschou, not because two missionaries had been mur- 

where dered, but because she wanted a naval base and an eco- 

hee nomic entry into Shantung. 

nflicts 

wenty 

n the 

Panis, 

mited French Ammanite 

fasion 

icades 


world, when incidents arose, when things have been done, 
have not said a warlike word. 

Also throughout North China, in those treaty ports 
which are international oases in an area of unrest—an area 
that has seen the successive incursions of Chang Tso-lin, 
Wu Pei-fu, Yen Shi-shan, Feng Yu-shiang, and Chang 
Hsue h-liang—foreign troops and foreign folk are in places 
where they may be very liable to suffer such damage as 
often occurs to innocent bystanders. If there be no war, 
China as a sovereign state is responsible for their safety. 
If there be a rebellion beyond the control of the Chinese 


government, China is not responsible. If this rebellion 


Jchol’ 


ukden 
yy thef 
s Con fi 
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Japanese 
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What shall be the attitude of the United States, of the 
American republic with tremendous interests and influ- 
ences in China, and close trade relations with both China 
and Japan? Ic is not for a military man like myself to 
say, but I can at least pose the problem by recounting an 
instance from the past. After the World War, Turkey 
insisted on abolishing certain special pal rights previ- 
ously accorded American citizens in urkey, and her 
insistence was successful, in spite of the fact that, as our 
Secretary of State said, we did not wish to acquiesce and 
to lose those rights. It was successful because no measure 
short of war would have maintained them and our people 
would not fight a war for that purpose. 

Do the working people of America whose profitable 
employment depends directly or indirectly upon the sale 
of American-made products and manufacturers in the Far 
East, or the church-going folk who maintain mission- 
aries across the Pacific, care enough to let their voices be 
heard in determining the international policy of our gov- 
ernment? Upon their will and the will of similar people 
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in Europe depends the answer to the fundamenta! gues. 
tion of war or peace in North China. 

It is for them to determine, not for me to sug 
imagine. Only one military prophet has ever “Wes 
famous in history. It was at the siege of Troy. Hi 
was Laocoon and he was strangled by snakes, If 
our political gentlemen desires to begin his prophe 
He will first have to find the req! 
wants and desires of Western nations in the Far East. He 


may now commence, 


will have to discover in those desires vital elements jp 
He will have first to find Western na. 
tions willing to bear the expenses and hardships of a war 
in Asia, and to find them arming and preparing for just 
If they want it, they will have it. If they do 
not want it, any incidents which may occur in the “inter. 
national’’ areas of North China will end in phrases, dip! plo. 
matic discussions, and mutually satisfactory agreements 
The ambassadors will be busy with words while soldiers 


national interest. 


such a war. 


continue to polish their buttons. 
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EuROPE Is CLOSER to war than at any time since 191 3—with armed troops patroling 
unfriendly borders and looking jealously at alien lands. An increasing spirit of na- 
tionalism prevails in many major powers, of which Germany under Hitler is the 
classic example. In the Far East we see a growing spirit of Imperialism on the part 
of the Japanese, which must inevitably cause the Chinese to develop a still greater 


enmity for all foreigners.- 


—‘‘Economic HIGHLIGHTs.” 
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By CapTAIN ADOLF VON SCHELL 
German Army 






: breathless attack the German Army, after its 
ps netration of the Chemin des Dames, stormed its 
way to the Marne. Early on the morning of Jy 

18, 1918, eighteen French and American divisions, fol- 
lowed by six infantry and three cavalry divisions, de- 
houched from the thick woods near Villers-Cotterets on a 
so-kilometer front, attacked the western flank of the 
Marne Salient and caused considerable casualties to the ex- 
hausted German troops. They penerated nine kilometers 
into the German defensive position. The eight German 
divisions in this position were partly overrun and partly 
driven back. They suffered great casualties and loss of 
material, but they frustrated the break- -through to the east 
and thereby also the objective of the French annihilation 
of the German Army in the Marne Salient. It became 
necessary, however, to evacuate the Marne Salient, and 
lose all that had been won in that glorious drive of May 
1918. 

Nothing will be discussed here to show how it hap- 

ned that the French, contrary to expectation, were so 
easily successful in the very first attack; or how it hap- 
pened that in spite of throwing i in reserves the Germans 
were not able to recapture the position; or that the 18th 
of July was the end «sea attacks and the beginning 
of the end of the war. In this connection we shall merely 
state that the German soldier was weary, tired and hun- 
gry; food substitutes were scarce and the flu was deplet- 
ing the already thin ranks. It is true that eight divisions 
occupied the defensive position, but can we still speak of 
divisions when companies in them composed of 40 to 50 
men were considered unusually strong; when regimental 
commanders were glad if they could still organize a 
battalion of 200 to 350 men from an entire regiment; 
when entire artillery battalions had only five guns; and 
when a division which had been in a rest area for weeks 
and in spite of replacements still had 1,500 blank files 
in its infantry and had to send 3,000 men with grip to 
the hospital in three days? 

We should like now to examine affairs of the attacker 
and consider some factors which become manifest in a 
study of this battle, in order to evolve some new ideas, 
or perhaps to emphasize certain old ideas; in short, to 
see if out of the past we can learn something of value for 
the future. 


W hat then was the situation of the Germans at this 
time? 

The German front bent in a large bow south of the 
Vesle and extended far southward, 50 kilometers into the 
hostile position. Even though this situation was pre- 
arious enough to the defending troops a still greater 










































“Originally published in the “Militar-Wochenblatt.” Translated 
by Captain Feodor O. Schmidt, 14th Infantry, and reprinted 
through courtesy the “Militar-Wochenblatt.” 


The Battle of Villers-Cotterets 






“It is indeed tragic that peo- 
ple with full knowledge of 
the employment of a new 
tool or weapon frequently 
acquire facility and efficien- 
cy in its use quite a period 
after its invention.” 


danger threatened; 35 German divisions with their com- 
plements of artillery, aviation, etc., were crowded into this 
small salient and had to be supplied daily. And in order 
to give an adequate picture of the supply problem we 
shall have to resort to a few statistics. By very careful 
computation it is found that these 35 divisions required 
daily at least 8,000 tons of supplies, such as food, ammunt- 
tion, equipment, etc., or 20 train loads. To transport this 
great quantity of supplies by motor to the various parts 
of the Marne Salient would require 2,700 trucks. To 
move them by animal-drawn vehicles—and of course a 
great amount of them had to be so transported in the 
forward areas—would require 22,000 horses and 10,000 
field wagons. All these supplies for the front had to some 
by rail ang the rear to the railroad junction at Soissons. 
But Soissons was located only 12 kilometers behind the 
front lines. Since the middle of June railroad troops had 
been working on a cut-off line to the east of Soissons which 
was to be finished the beginning of July. But even this 
new railroad junction at Missy, near Sermoise, was only 10 
kilometers east of Soissons in the Vesle Valley, in other 
words, only about 25 kilometers from the front. Some- 
one may say: “But 25 kilometers from the front during 
the World War made you as safe as in Abraham's 
bosom.” Pray recall that the German shock-divisions 
faced with a similar situation drove 28 kilometers into 
the enemy territory on the first day of the attack on 
May 27, 1918. 

Our intelligence service in trench warfare nearly always 
gave us accurate reports of the enemy units occupying 
the front. But we know that this agency of the Allies 
was equally efficient. The enemy had determined that 
there were 34 divisions in the Marne Salient. He there- 
fore could estimate the situation with respect to the sup- 
ply of the Germans in that salient. Their maps and 
knowledge of that area—amplified by aviation recon- 
naissance—showed them that there was only one railroad 
into the area and only one first-class road through the 
area from the north to the southern part of the salient. 

The situation of the Germans in the Marne Salient was 
as follows: only one railroad connected the front with 
the rear areas and this railroad had its junction points 
only 12 and 25 kilometers from the front lines and was 
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located at the base of the salient. Should the Allies suc- 
ceed in cutting this artery here, the front would collapse 
and there would be no way of averting a catastro 7 
Time and again the German high command, as well as 
the army commanders of the German Crown Prince, had 
urged and insisted, during those eventful days of June, 
when the Germans were still pursuing fragraments of the 
defeated enemy southward, that territory further to the 
west of Soissons should be captured. But the resistance 
of the enemy was toostrong, for he knew the importance 
of holding the shoulders of the sailent both at Rheims 
and Soissons. 

And so we see here in the days before the battle of 
Villers-Cotterets one of the few situations during the 
World War in general, but especially in stabilized war- 
fare, in which the supply situation rises out of its fre- 
- wage little thought of but important réle and becomes 
the critical issue in thé mind of both combatants. Let us 
reiterate: Should the French capture the only railroad at 
Soissons and east thereof, the doom of the majority of 
German troops in the Salient would be inevitable. 

Here | should like to make a digression: Why in- 
evitable? As already indicated above, the greatest portion 
of the supplies for the troops in the salient had to be 
transported from the railroads by animal-drawn trans- 
portation; therefore, the railroads had to be pushed close 
up to the front to insure efficiency of this means of trans- 
portation. With the interruption of the railroad, wagon 
columns would wait in vain for munitions and food. How 
different the situation would have been had we been able 
to furnish supplies by means of motor trucks, which, 
without particular difficulty, could have bridged the rail- 
roadless gap from the Aisne to the Marne and by reason 
of the road net been freer in movement. Even if the 
French had overrun Soissons on the first day of the at- 
tack, troops could still have been supplied. Their life 
and existence would not have depended upon a single 
railroad and the enormous supply problem could have 
been handled with greater flexibility and efficiency. Let 
us compare the figures — above: on the one side 2,700 
trucks and drivers which could bridge a 60 kilometer gap 
to a railroad, on the other hand 10,800 two-animal ve- 
hicles, 10,800 drivers, and 21,600 animals which could 
bridge a gap of only 15 kilometers to a railhead. 

To support what has already been stated, the follow- 
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Tar, 
ing is quoted from the Battles of the World War, eich. 
archives, vol. 35, page 197, concerning the situation op ae mo! 
July 22, 1918, when the decision was made to ey acuate MM mo\ 


the Marne Salient: “The need of munitions, rations and fii tend: 
other supplies had tremendously increased. The railroad Mi taug 
trafic had become very heavy. Because of the hostil. 
penetration to just west of Soissons, this railroad junction i fore 
for transfer to the interior of the salient had to be dis. Ma orc 
continued. Also the newly constructed branch line tp 


too 5 


failed 


Missy was within range of the enemy artillery fire; its ME be pt 
possible discontinuance in the near future had to be cop. fmm mate! 
sidered. But then the 7th Army would have to secure flim Gert 
all its supplies from depots far to its rear, which, with fmm Rath 
the available number of columns and vehicles as well 4 fBdecis 
the strained condition of the rolling stock was totally MMof su 
impossible.” “BB Sem 

The conclusion cannot be evaded that the German; fe 
faced an inevitable catastrophe had the French arrived fim!" th 
at Missy and Sermoise on the evening of July 18, 1918 woul 

After this digression let us return to the battlefield J * 
The Allies early realized the significance of Soissons tom ™¢" 
the Germans. On June 14th, Marshal Foch directed tha iY ' 
the bridges and railroads at Soissons be bombed and t Soiss 


prepare an attack, the objective of which was the captur Pre 


of the commanding heights of that city. On the 16th of f°" th 
June he emphasized in a second directive what he had the a 
indicated on June 14th, by calling attention to the tre" @ 
mendous difficulties that would face the Germans should heigt 
they lose Soissons. we 

ave 





It could never have been accomplished, however, by 
aviation bombardment. True, the supply system could confc 
have been interrupted, resumed, and again interrupted im PUrP 
and the burdens of the German troops increased; but by Tk 
means of air attacks the death dealing blow to the lifempcoY" 
artery of the German 7th Army could not have been de- favor 
livered. The Allies would have to capture the railroad: Dat! 
would have to attack on the ground er succeed in a pene- offen 
tration, the first objective of which would be the railroad deed 
junctions at and east of Soissons. The further objective O™t 
would have to be: the exploitations of the break-through 1918 



















in the Aisne of Vesle Valley in the direction of Rheims Tt 
The second objective could be taken care of later; the divisi 
prime consideration ostensibly would have to be a drive wy 

ut 1 


on the railroad as far as Sermoise. It may be that Foch 
felt something similar and the means for its accomplis! 
ment may have flashed through his mind, for in his 
directive of July 16th he orders that many tanks and 
much artillery should be assembled for this attack whil¢ 
the infantry forces could be held relatively weak. Per 
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haps this trend of though recalled the tank action o 
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Cambrai Pate, for “numerous tanks and abundance of a oes 
tillery but little infantry” still means “Tank assault. : n 
ank 


As stated, these fleeting thoughts probably arose, but 
they took wings on the way from the mind of the Mar 
shal to the ie for the attack. Yet the break-throug! 
and cutting off of the German army could have beet 
accomplished. But of that, more later. 

During the World War many break-throughs had been 
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! and some had been successful. All had a com- attack, out of the 493 tanks available, and of the 640 
se—to abandon stabilization and effect war of that could have been made available. These 250 to 280 
t. In consequence of this there developed the tanks were assembled in small groups and spread over a 
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ie co penetrate on a broad front. Experience had  50-kilometer front. 

tlroad MEE taught chat attempts on too small a scale had petered out Why were the tanks handled differently than the other 
ostile MANE t00 However, in that connection the French had not weapons? Surely one had learned during the four years 
\ction EE forgotten the bitter lesson of 1917 when they attempted of war, even if they had not known it before, that one 
¢ dis. ga great break-through with distant objectives that soon cannot be too strong at the point where he is going to 
ne toe failed. Only attacks with short objectives a peared to make a decisive attack if the attack is to be successful, 
res ity ductive of success on account of the demands of and that the weapons employed should be concentrated 


© con. ig material, and when opposed by such an enemy as the ar this point. Was the tank not constructed to overcome 
secure ffm Germans. Neither of these were taken into consideration. resistance of an entrenched army? Was not the experience 
with Rather from what had been said before, it seemed a of the English at Cambrai available? Had the conse- 
yell asfmmdecision had been reached to ——- the German base quences to the French in the Chemin des Dames in 1917 
tally MMB of supplies; this could be accomplished at Soissons and been forgotten? Did not each successive employment of 
BB Sermoise. Therefore, the method should not be the cap- the tanks indicate that it was an excellent weapon to 
rmans ture of an area if the Germans were to be annihilated. assault a defensive position? Did not the offensive at 
rived mn this case, the objective was a point. This conception Cambrai and Chemin des Dames clearly show that tank 
1918 would have been dissipated if the attack had been made attacks succeeded where massed infantry had failed? 
cfield, go" 4 t00 broad front without driving through with all Therefore, if the mission was to drive a hole into the 
ons tof means available to the critical point. This critical point German defensive position with massed tanks, there were 
d thar was nowhere else to be found than in the direction of examples available to indicate how it should be done. But 
ind tog Sotssons. In detail the terrain had to determine it. the French could not free themselves of the idea that the 
apture Preparation for the attack went forward. And when tank was a purely auxiliary weapon of the infantry just 
6th offggon the 8th of July final approval of the plans was given, as was the machine gun—a conception that even today 
1c had ug the attack was to be a break-through of great proportions is tenaciously held in some quarters. If tanks are massed 
pon a 5o-kilometer_ front, the first objective being the __and so employed as to break down the resistance of 
heights west of Soissons and having for its purpose the the enemy, and if launched at the proper point of attack, 


antubilation of the Germans in the Marne Salient. We then we may ay it is a weapon of decision and not merely 
er, byimbave already seen that this method was not the best in 3, auxiliary infantry weapon. 


coulda conformity with the situation in order to accornplish its 

rupted img PUFPOSe- ; i 

but bye = Lhe attack was effected with complete surprise. The w@\ Bs 

he lifegmmcover of the woods at Villers-Cotterets was particularly ‘ Soissons Missy 
favorable for this. Concerning it the Reichs-Archives, a Aisne x 

‘Jroad: ame battles of the World War, vol 35, page 220 states: “In no “Tt —<—— > hey, 

pene offensive of 1918, especially on the Western Front, in- Sermoise SS 

ailroadgm deed perhaps during the entire war, was the enemy as 

completely surprised as were the Germans on July 18, 

1rough 1918,” 

heims fie Lhe attacking forces had at their disposal 24 infantry 

sc: thee 'visions, 3 cavalry divisions, 2,133 guns, 493 tanks, and | pagesy’ Gp’ 

> drivel !»'43 planes. This in itself was a threatening gerry ohubas 2 


le tre: 
should 





en de- 


jective 


t Foch Out it could have been augmented by go tanks which | ¢orrenets> 
nplish-fmm were on the southern face of the salient. Without great aM d 

in hismdificulty they could have been concentrated with the ae 
<< andgmothers and the French would have had 640 tanks for the [ gy 
. whilegamattack. og) We 





TH UK 


_ Perm But how were the attacking forces disposed? Along roamed (" 
ion omic entire so-likometer front, divisions were disposed 
al abreast with a 2,000 meter frontage each, and each with Be 
saute” about the same number of guns and tanks. Of the 493 Damme | 
se, buifgtaks available, 337 were placed at the disposal of the samen. @ os 
» MarfameotPs commanders and 156 were held in reserve by the . 
hrougifmeugher command. And it may be assumed here that both 
e beesfameotps and division commanders retained a tank reserve, 
so that it would not seem an exaggeration to say that 
J beefamely 250 to 280 tanks were engaged on the first day’s 
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When a decisive attack is to be launched, all available 
weapons should be assembled and massed. The frontage 
of x attack in the first analysis is, besides the terrain, 
dependent upon the troops available. When the Allies 
attacked on a frontage of 60 kilometers, with each division 
on a front of 2,000 meters, they were in a favorable situa- 
tion of having the requisite troops at hand. But when 
they employed their available tanks, and these only in 

art, by dis sing them in small groups over the entire 
a it joa 7) plainly be seen that not enough tanks were 
available to effect success on such a broad front. There- 
fore, one must decide to employ tanks at that particular 

lace where the decisive results may be secured and we 
~ just shown that this was in the direction of Sermoise. 

We have also stated that the terrain affected the choice 
of the critical point in only one particular. Let us look 
at the map. South and southwest of Soissons through 
Chaudun is a high ridge, broken only by the valley of the 
Crise to the south of Soissons and changing direction to 
the southeast, passing to the south of Sermoise. Neither 
woods, many villages, nor many valleys with the excep- 
tion of the valley of the Crise would have hindered the 
mass employment of tanks at this place. There were many 
shallow depressions and fields 7 standing grain which 
would have favored the forward movement of the tanks 
and have been unfavorable to the defending troops. At 
this place the tanks should have been employed en masse. 

What we may expect of tanks can be determined from 
their actual success and failure during the course of the 
battle. 

Counter attacks by the 11th Bavarian division sent in 
to the southwest of Soissons did not succeed because the 
advancing troops were stopped by tanks which had 
broken through. In front Mi the adjoining 42d division 
the low tanks could scarcely be seen on account of the 
height of the grain, and many reached the battery posi- 
tions before they could be brought under fire. One bat- 
tery after another was captured. Therefore, doesn’t it seem 
self-evident that the enemy in front of this division sought 
in vain to drive forward from Chaudun with only 6 tanks? 

In the case of the roth Bavarian division, trying to 
hold an intermediate position further to the south, a new 
hostile attack, supported by many tanks drove it further 
to the rear. A tank attack frustrated an excellent counter- 
attack by superior numbers just being launched by this 
division. Further to the south tanks outflanked strong 
positions and caused the defenders to withdraw if they 
did not wish to be cut off. In the front of the 78th divi- 
sion, further to the south, the attacking troops were able 
to break through the main line of resistance and pene- 
trate almost into the artillery positions, principally be- 
cause of the support of the tanks. 

According to French sources, the tank attacks at Chau- 
dun were very successful. But what did the French Army 
Commander do? He made available the 3d Battalion of 
of the sorst Tank Regiment to insure success of the at- 
tack, not however as one would suppose for immediate 
employment, but he divided them between two corps 





January-Pe!ruary 


with instructions that they would only be utilized afte 


the tanks with the assault echelon of the divisions could 
could advance no further. Here one is tempted 


to in- 
quire, if it is believed that a bath tub can be ff 


d by 
pouring in the second bucket of water after th fing 
bucketful has been allowed to flow through the drain 
.~ ‘ae 

The foregoing is sufficient to elucidate two points: first 
that although the tanks were employed in small groups 


contrary to their natural characteristics and were too close. 
ly coupled with the infantry yet they accomplished good 
tgsults; and second: that they could have been best em- 
ployed on the high ridge through Chaudun. 

Let us briefly summarize: the objective should have 
been the cutting off and annihilating the Germans in the 
Marne Salient. To accomplish this the railroad junctions 
at Soissons and Sermoise should first have been captured, 
Then the attack should have proceeded up the Vesle to. 
ward Rheims. The terrain southwest of Soissons wa 
particularly favorable for a mass attack in that direction, 
The forces available were, 24 infantry divisions, 3 cavalry 
divisions, 2,133 guns, 493 tanks and 1,143 planes. Now 
we can perhaps conclude how these forces should have 
been employed to secure devastating results. 

Let us select the sector between Long-pont and St, 
Pierre Aigle, a distance of 10 kilometers, as the main 
break-through position. The deep forests in the vicinity 
of Villers-Cotterets permitted everywhere an ideal screen 
for secret preparation and was particularly favorable for 
the assembling of tanks. Since it was impracticable to 
assign a frontage less than 2,000 meters to a division with- 
out having one interfere with the other, it was still pos- 
sible to place five front-line divisions on this attack posi- 
tion. It is clear that we cannot expect that they could 
reach Sermoise, the objective, 25 kilometers distant. In 
addition we might expect the question to arise, since the 
attack at this point was to be pushed forward rapidly, of 
the use of a shock-division on the flanks during the course 
of the day’s attack. Reserves would have to be available 
either for use on the front or flanks. Finally, there is the 
consideration that the German front is particularly favor. 
able to a quick and deep penetration. Therefore we decide 
to have 4 infantry and 3 cavalry divisions follow the 
main attack. Now we have a striking force of g infantry, 
and 3 cavalry divisions—we will discuss the tanks later 
on. The bulk of the army artillery and aviation should 
be used here too. That leaves 15 divisions which can stil 
be utilized. Of these we will place 4 divisions attacking 
on the left and so disposed that their northern flank would 
extend beyond the Aisne. These divisions would have 
about 2,500 to 3,000 meters frontage, which is still small 
enough to permit them to strike a powerful blow. Then 
we want to put in a reserve division on the south flank 
of this group in order to be ready to exploit the succes 
of the main blow. That leaves us 10 divisions. If we take 
2 for reserve we can put 8 into the front lines. As cat 
be seen from the map, we could extend the attack front 


age south to Dammard by giving each division a frontage} 
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meters. One of the reserve divisions of this 


of 3,5 . . 
ould be placed opposite the center of this group 


proup 


ad the other on its northern flank. 

In chis way we have built up an attacking ee of 
> to 25 kilometers with a decisive direction on a definite 
britical point. 


And now the tanks. From our preceding discussion it 
as been made clear that tanks should be used with the 
ain blow unless we have so many that we can afford 
» distribute them along the entire front. What tasks may 
nd should we assign the tanks? 

1, Itsarmament and mobility make it the battering ram 
of the infantry in the penetration and battle in the 
zone of the infantry. 

2, Its heavy armament will permit it to attack and over- 
come artillery positions. 

3. Its speed will enable it to drive through to a deep 
penetration and complete the break-through. 

The viewpoint which was valid in the tank attack at 

ambrai, here on the 18th of July was still more reason- 

ble, since the French were using for the first time a small, 
ow tank of greater speed. 

And so we have to deal with the tank in three different 

sles, which necessarily, should be accomplished by dif- 
rent tanks. The tank attack should be te in a 
eries of waves and each wave should have a clearly de- 
fined role. Let us consider them: the 1st and 2d waves 
break through the infantry zone. While the 1st hurls 
If at the artillery the 2d is moving toward the valley 
f the Crise. The 3d wave is fighting with the infantry 
the hostile defensive zone and the 4th wave is follow- 
g the command as a reserve. If we should desire to in- 
ase the shock power of this tank attack, horse-drawn 
rtillery could accompany the last wave and could assist 
he other tank waves or could give real assistance against 
ti-tank weapons. It is, of course, clear that a different 
signment of roles is possible. Important tasks fall to 
iation, such as supervision and transmission of orders. 
We have four waves of tanks. If we should dispose the 


>< 


THE EMPLOYMENT OF MACHINES on the field of battle to improve the fighting man's 
mobility, striking power, and protection, while at the same time reducing the numbers 
actually engaged in combat, is not only highly desirable but, under certain condi- 
tions of future warfare which we can readily visualize, absolutely imperative — 


Mayor RaymMonp Marsn, ORDNANCE. 


493 tanks schematically into 4 waves we should have 125 
in each of the 1st three waves and 118 in the 4th wave. 
And if we consider that each wave will to some extent be 
disposed in depth, there will be an interval of about 100 
meters between individual tanks, and we can cover very 
nicely a front of 10 kilometers. It would be desirable to 
have a fifth wave in order to have sufficient power im- 
mediately available to drive through the valley of the 
Crise under any or all circumstances. Here we lack the 
tanks that were on the eastern and southern faces of the 
Marne Sailent. And yet our attack that we planned was 
decidedly capable of sweeping aside the resistance of three 
tired and weakened divisions, to effect a break-through 
and pave the way for the French to seize on July 18th, 
the only artery of supply for the German troops in the 
Marne Salient, i.e., the railroad junctions at Soissons 
and Sermoise. 

We have now arrived at the conclusion of our analysis. 
We have not attempted it in the spirit of carping criticism 
nor with the idea of setting ourselves up as superior to 
the allied leaders. It may seldom be the case that the 
supply situation and the means for its accomplishment 
shall protrude itself into the foreground of a deliberation 
as in this case. The tank was still a new weapon and 
it is indeed tragic—confined not merely to military 
things—that people with full knowledge of the employ- 
ment of a new tool or weapon, frequently only acquire 
facility and efficiency in its use quite a period after its 
invention. 

It must be admitted that in this discussion only the 
actual conditions, powers and limitations were considered 
and that nothing was taken into consideration which one 
could not and should not have known. 

If the attention of the reader has been directed to the 
importance of means of supply and a desire to study its 
modern demands; if this discussion has stirred one to a 
theoretical consideration of the tank and its hidden possi- 
bilities, then we have fulfilled our mission. 
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The Presidio Officers’ Club 


By Captain Donovan P. YEUELL 


Infantry 


























OR ninety years officers and ladies of our army, in- 
cluding nearly every distinguished name on ourll 
rosters, have enjoyed comradeship at the Presidio ff 
Officers’ Club. During this time the old building steadily 
declined in appearance, so that, in spite of “frequent | 
restorations, it bore no resemblance to the historic Presidio 
of Spanish, Mexican and American commandants. | call 
showed no signs of having been occupied continuously J sll | 


, aI avi in oT he i 
since 1776 nor of having been Spain $ outpost against the. 











artisa 









pein 


Russians and a haven for Philippine galleons sanaive years ibe 
before the United States was in existence. wy 





In 1776 Lieutenant Colonel Juan Bautista de Anza 


4 

wher 
Commandante of the Presidio of Tubac (about forty miles J Aa 
south of the present Tuscon, Arizona) led a large party i 

Bmen 
of settler-soldiers from old Mexico, to found a Presidio ay 


and mission on San Francisco Bay. Strategically strong Me 
as a speaf-point aimed at Russian and British advance 
from the north, but ever tactically weak by reason of in- Te 
sufficient armament and garrison, the Presidio was Spain's j A 
military, religious and commercial advance- guard in the 
New World until 1822. It performed the same functions 
for the newly independent Mexico until 1846, when 

“Manifest Destiny’ ‘ replaced the flag of Spain with thy 
Stars and Stripes. For many years thereafter the old build 
ing continued its career under the United States as the 
headquarters of the commanding officer. In the passage! 
of these years, however, many alterations left little of the 
grandeur that was Spain to entrance the successors of the 
Conquistadores. 

There came 1934, and the New Deal for Army hous 
ing. CWS and SERA funds were made available and! 
under the direction of Colonel Douglas Potts, the work 
of restoring the Army’s most historic building was under 
taken. There was much delving into old Spanish and 
Mexican records, much careful study of plans. The resul 
is truly worthy of the tradition. 

Today, with the red-tiled roof resting upon huge re¢ 


wood beams and, in the two wings, upon the origina 


road 
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1) » In 4 gcc. 
nN ourd 


residio im 2 
idio f sdobe walls, the Presidio is an architectural re-creation of 


caaly Me truly Spanish building. Wrought iron window grills 
ry pnd interior iron furnishings, all the handiwork of Tocal 
idio 


artisans, add to the effect. Massive redwood doors, iron- 
Mstudded, are reminiscent of the period when doors were 
till strong for protection, but also things of beauty. But 
xcellent as is the exterior restoration, the interior is even 
more pleasing. Oyster-white walls, leading up the huge 
Mroof-beams, tell of the necessary severity of architecture 
hen artisans and materials were limited, while, over a 
monumental fireplace, the arms of Spain tell of the tre- 


ts. It 
uously 
ast the 
> years 


Anza, 


» miles 


Rar endous temporal power which projected this building 
resi@i0 as de Anza’s dream from Madrid across the Atlantic to 
feone Mexico City, and thence up the seventeen-hundred-mile 
fin road over mountain and desert to the shores of San Fran- 


isco Bay. 

Accessory rooms adaptable to modern life somewhat 
essen the rigors of the formal Spanish style without sac- 
ificing the effectiveness of the whole. The card room, 
he dining room, the kitchen, and the various rest-rooms, 
provide necessary, convenient, and luxurious accommoda- 
ions. All in all, the present restored Presidio Officers’ 
lub is an historical monument of rare beauty and utility, 
of which the Army may well be proud. 
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Front door of Presidio Officers’ Club 





Ladies’ Card Room 


Fire place. 
Details of Patico. 
Lert—Details of Hand-wrought Door Lanterns 

















A Study of War Time Rank 


By LizuTeNANT R. W. Husseir 
Infantry 


V WHE subject of war time rank has, needless to say, 
always been of particular interest to officers of the 
army. This study shows the Regular Army rank 

and the ages of officers of the American Expeditionary 

Forces in the recent war who exercised 1 important com- 

mand in battle, and of those who held the most important 

staff and administrative positions. There are given the 
commanders of armies, army corps, divisions, and bri- 
gades which actually got into battle. No mention is made 
here of those whose commands did not enter the front 
line.* There is combined with the study of rank and age 

a study of the branch of the service from which these of- 

ficers came—also always a subject of interest and discus- 

sion. 

For the purpose of this study I have taken the organiza- 
tion of the A.E.F. on November 1, 1918. Except where 
otherwise specified all names are those of officers who 
occupied the positions indicated on that date. No other 
date is considered, and no mention is made of officers 
who occupied the positions in question unless they did 
so on November 1st. This plan was adopted primarily 
because I found a very convenient reference in an ap- 

ndix to General Pershing’ s book, recently published. 

Thi his was a table of organization of the A.E.F. as of No- 

vember 1, 1918. It is believed, however, that, if one date 

only is to be considered, this is the best date that could be 
taken. It marked the beginning of the second phase of 
the last great offensive, and the point at which our fight- 
ing force was at its highest efficiency. By that date there 
had been a thorough “‘shake-down,” ‘and. presumably only 
the fit occupied the important and responsible positions. 

There were very few changes between that date and the 

Armistice. Unless some such methods as this were 

adopted the task would be too great to undertake. 

For convenience, temporary (war time) rank is always 
shown in italics. This saves confusion and obviates cum- 
bersome explanations of the grades held. 

The two army commanders, both with the temporary 
rank of Lieutenant General, were Hunter Liggett, a 
Major General of the Regular Army, aged 61, and Rob- 
ert L. Bullard, a Brigadier General of the Regular Army, 
aged 57. Both were former Infantry officers. 

There were seven corps commanders, all with the tem- 
porary rank of Major Ceneral Two of these were gen- 
eral officers of the Regular Army: Brigadier Generals Jos- 
eph T. Dickman, aged 61, and Omar Bundy, aged 57. 
General Dickman was a former Cavalry officer; General 
Bundy was a former Infantry officer. Two were Colonels 


of Infantry: Charles H. Muir, age 58, and Charles C. 





*The only exception to this will be in the case of commanders of 
certain Artillery brigades which were detached while their division 
was in the line. No attempt has been made to check the detach- 
ments of Artillery brigades. 
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Fifteen brigadier generals 
were under 40 years of age. 


Ballou, age 56. One was a Colonel of Cavalry: Geor 
W. Read, age 58. One was a Colonel of Field Artillery: 
Charles P. Summerall, age 51. One was a Lieutenary 
Colonel of Infantry: John L. Hines, age 50. The average 
age of corps commanders was 56. 
There were 26 division commanders (General Balloyf 
being excluded, as he commanded both a corps and a d. 
vision at the time and has been considered under thy 
former). Twenty-three had the rank of Major Gener 
and three had the rank of Brigadier General. There wa 
only one Major General of the Regular Army who func. 
tioned in grade as a division commander. That wa 
Charles G. Morton, age 57, commanding the 2gth D 
vision. Of the other Major Generals five were generd 
officers of the Regular Army. These were: Charles | 
Bailey, age 59; George Bell, Jr., age 59; Joseph E. Kuhn 
age 54; Adelbert Cronkhite, age 57; Henry T. Allen, age 
59. Generals Bell and Allen were former Infantry of. 
ficers. Generals Bailey and Cronkhite came from. the 
Coast Artilery Corps. General Kuhn came from thei 
Corps of Engineers. Fourteen of the division commander 
were Calentle of the Regular Army (nine Infantry, twoll 
Cavalry, two Coast Artillery, and one Field Artillery) 
One of those with the rank of Major General was a Lieu 
tenant Colonel of Infantry. This was Hanson E. Ely, agd 
50, commanding the 5th Division. One was a Maj 
General in the Marine Corps (John A. Lejeune, 2d Diff 
vision), and one was from the National Guard of Nev 
York (John F. O’Ryan, 27th Division). The three Brigel 
diers commanding divisions were: Frank E. Bamford, ; 
Lieutenant Colonel of Infantry, age 53; Frank Parker, ; 
Lieutenant Colonel of Cavalry, age 46; Preston Brown 
a Major of Infantry, age 46. 








































The average age of division commanders was 55. Thal 
oldest was George Bell, Jr., age 59: commanding the 334 
Division. He had had 38 years’ commissioned servic 
The youngest was Frank Parker, age 46, commanding th 
1st Division. The lowest ranking officer to command 
division was, as may be noted above, Preston Brows 
(Major of Infantry), commanding the 3d Division, wit 
21 years’ commissioned service. | 

The two army commanders and all the corps co 
manders were graduates of the Military Academy. 0 
the division commanders (exclusive of the two not in thi 
Regular Army), 19 were graduates of the Military Acad 
emy, two were appointed from civil life (Generals John 
ston and Wright), and three were commissioned from th 
ranks (Generals Alexander, Bamford, and Brown). Gel 
eral Lejeune was a graduate of the Naval Academy. 

As to brigade commanders, there were 54 commande 


of Infantry brigades and 27 commanders of Field Ari ; ist 


meat 
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ry brigades. Of the former, 51 were Brigadier Generals 
d three were Colonels. Of the Brigadiers commanding 
fancry brigades, 44 were officers of the Regular Army, 
x were from the National Guard or commissioned in the 
Jational Army only—(one of these, General Tyson, be- 
ga West Point graduate), and one (General Neville) 
A in the Marine Corps. Of the 44 Regular Army of- 
‘ers commanding Infantry brigades with the rank of 
rigadier General, 20 were Colonels, 16 were Lieutenant 
glonels, and eight were Majors. Of the three Colonels 
pmmanding Infantry brigades, two were Majors in the 
egular Army and one (Colonel Reilly, a West Point 
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aa aduate) was a National Guard officer. Eleven of the 
$ sh fantry brigade commanders were Cavalry officers, and 
we ¢ (General MacArthur) was an Engineer officer. The 


ajority, of course, were Infantry officers. The average 

























re e of Infantry brigade commanders was 48. The old- 
t wale WAS William J. Nicholson (a Colonel of Cavalry, age 
+h De) commanding the 157th Brigade (79th Division). 
enerdammn had had 42 years’ service, having been commissioned 
les | 1876, shortly after Custer’s fight at the Little Big 
Kuhnigeom- So far as is known, General Nicholson was the 


ldest American to see front-line service. A close second 
as Lloyd M. Brett (also a Colonel of Cavalry), com- 
anding the 160th Brigade (80th Division), who was 
ne month younger than General Nicholson. He had the 
bngest total service (43 years), having entered the Mili- 


Ni, age 
try of: 
m_ the 
m the 


a Mary Academy in 1875. The youngest was Douglas Mac- 
llery) rthur (a Major of Engineers, age 3°). commanding the 
Pet] sth Brigade (42d Division). He had had 15 years’ 
ly. oil ommissioned service, having graduated from the Mili- 
Maiohe'y / Academy in 1903. 


One Artillery brigade commander was a general officer 
f the Regular Army. This was Brigadier General Edwin 
s. Babbitt, age 56, commanding the 4th Field Artillery 
brigade (4th Division). General Babbitt was the only 
ermanent general officer commanding a brigade, either 
fantry or Artillery. He was a former Ordnance officer, 
nd during the early part of the war had been Assistant 
Pap hief of Ordnance in Washington. Twenty-two of the 
Artillery brigade commanders (exclusive of General Bab- 
itt) were Brigadier Generals, and four were Colonels. 
Df the Brigadiers, 19 were officers of the Regular Army 
nd three were from the National Guard or National 
Army. Of the 19 Regulars, 10 were Colonels, six were 
ieutenant Colonels, and three were Majors. Of the four 
olonels, one (Otho W. B. Farr) was a Regular Army 
olonel functioning in grade, two were Lieutenant Col- 
Mrels, and one was a Major. Five of these commanders 
@ Field Artillery brigades were Coast Artillery officers, 
ne (William C. Rivers) was a Cavalry officer, and one 
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Joh i Edward Burr) was an Engineer officer. The average age 
om the’ Artillery brigade commanders was 43. It will be noted 


at this average is five years younger than the average 
vy. [ager the Infantry brigade commanders, though the latter 
ere in general of slightly lower rank on the permanent 
ist. This was due to the more rapid promotion of Field 





Artillery officers, lineal promotion being in effect at that 
time. The oldest Artillery brigade commander was Ed- 
ward Burr (Colonel, Corps of Engineers, age 59), com- 
manding the 62d Field Artillery Brigade (37th Division). 
He had had 36 years’ commissioned service. The young- 
est was Beverly F. Browne (a Major of Field Artillery, 
age 38), commanding the 166th Field Arullery Brigade 
(gist Division). He had had 17 years commissioned 
service, having graduated from the Military Academy in 
1go1. He was two months younger than General Mac 
Arthur, the youngest Infantry brigade commander. There 
were, however, in the A.E.F. younger Brigadier Generals 
than either of these two officers (see table at end of ar- 
ticle). 


Turning to the higher Artillery commanders in the 
field, the Chiefs of Artillery of the two armies, both with 
rank of Major General, were Edward F. McGlachlin, age 
50 (First Army), and William Lassiter, age 51 (Second 
Army). Both of these officers were Colonels of Field 
Artillery. There were four Corps Chiefs of Artillery, two 
with the rank of Major General and two with the rank of 
Brigadier General. Of the Major Generals one was Clem- 
ent A. F. Flagler (Third Corps), who, curiously enough, 
was a Colonel of Engineers, age 51; the other was Wil- 
liam S. McNair (First Corps), a Colonel of Field Artil- 
lery, age 50. Of the Brigadiers, William M. Cruikshank 
(Fourth Corps) was a Colonel of Field Artillery, age 48, 
and Dwight E. Aultman (Fifth Corps) was a Colonel 
of Field Artillery, age 46. 


A word might be said about Chiefs of Staff of armies, 
corps, and divisions, as their function was an extremely 
important one. The two Army Chiefs of Staffs, each with 
the rank of Brigadier General were Hugh A. Drum (a 
Major of Infantry, age 39) of the First Army, and Stuart 
Heintzelman (a Major of Cavalry, age 42) of the Sec- 
ond Army. The Army Deputy Chiefs of Staff, each with 
rank of Colonel, were David L. Stone (a Major of Infan- 
try, age 42) of the Second Army, and Walter S. Grant 
(a Captain of Cavalry, age 40) of the First Army. The 
Assistant Chiefs of Staff for Operation (G-3) of the two 
armies, each with the rank of Colonel, were George C. 
Marshall (a Captain of Infantry, age 37), First Army, 
and William N. Haskell (a Captain of Cavalry, age 40), 
Second Army. 


Of the seven Corps Chief of Staff (five of whom had 
the rank of Brigadier General and two the rank of Col- 
onel ), one was a Lieutenant Colonel of the Regular Army 
and six were Majors. Four were Infantry officers and two 
were Cavalry officers. The average age was 44. Of the 
Division Chiefs of Staff, one (William K. Naylor, 33d 
Division) had the rank of Brigadier General, and the 
other 26 were Colonels. One of these (Sydney A. Clo- 
man, 29th Division) was a permanent Colonel function- 
ing in grade. Of the others. two were Lieutenant Col- 
onels, 16 were Majors, and seven were Captains. Fifteen 
were from the Infantry, six from the Cavalry, four from 
the Engineers, and two from the Field Artillery. The 
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average age of Division Chiefs of Staff was 42. The 
youngest Division Chief of Staff was John C. H. Lee of 
the 89th Division. He was a Captain of Engineers, age 
31, and had had nine years’ commissioned service, having 
graduated from the Military Academy in 1909. 

Such a study as this would hardly be complete without 
mentioning a few important officers at General Head- 
quarters and in the Services of Supply. In the former, 
the Commander-in-Chief, General Pershing, who had the 
rank of General, was the fifth ranking Major General of 
the Regular Army. His age was 58, and he had had 32 
years’ commissioned service, having graduated from the 
Military Academy in 1886. He was a former Cavalry 
officer. The Chief of Staff, with rank of Major General, 
was James W. McAndrew, who was a Colonel of Infan- 
try, age 56. The Deputy Chief of Staff, with rank of 
Brigadier General, was Le Roy Eltinge, a Major of Cav- 
alry, age 46. Of the five Assistant Chiefs of Staff, all 
with the rank of Brigadier General, four (Dennis E. 
Nolan, Fox Conner, George Van H. Moseley, and Har- 
old B. Fiske) were Majors of the Regular Army. Two of 
these (Nolan and Fiske) were Infantry officers and two 
(Conner and Moseley) were Field Artillery officers. The 
fifth Assistant Chief of Staff (Avery D. Andrews, G-1) 


was not an officer of the Regular Army. He was, how- 
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the temporary rank of General. He was a retired | Majer 


General, age 64, but had been retained on active 


W 


ervice, 
A computation based on the above shows that the y. By | 
erage ages for grades held by the officers mentioned in this fm /”/ 


study, regardless of duties performed, were as follows: 


Part 


Lieutenant Generals 59 
Major Generals 54 ry! 
Brigadier Generals 46 IK a 


It is believed that, if all others in the A.E.F. were taken 
into consideration, there would be very little change 
from this. The average for Major Generals might become 


slightly older, and that for Brigadiers a trifle younger 
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The majority of war time Major Generals were Colonel 
in the Regular Army. Among the wartime Brigadie 
Generals there was a plurality of Regular Army Colonels 
but there were almost.as many Lieutenant Colonels, ang 
roughly a fifth were Majors. Seven Brigadier General 
were Regular Army Captains (four Field Artillery of. 
ficers, two Coast Artillery officers, and one Infantry of. 
ficer), but none of these officers commanded on Novem. 
ber 1st, 1918, a brigade which saw front-line service 
The distinction of being the lowest ranking officer of the 
Regular Army to serve as a general during the war goes 


to Robert M. Danford, who was appointed Brigadier 


ception 
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ever, a West Point graduate, class of 1886. The average General, National Army, “1 Au i 8, 1918, at the ag soo g 
age of the Assistant Chiefs of Staff was 47. The Adjutant of 39; while a Captain of Field Artillery. He had had x type | 
General, with rank of Brigadier General, was Robert C. years’ commissioned service, having graduated from the _ 
Davis, a Major of Infantry, age 42. The Chief of Artil- Military Academy in 1904. He was not, however, the e 
lery, with rank of Major General, was Ernest Hinds, a °%"8°* Bri igadier. The youngest ‘8. John N. Hodges Soldi 
Colonel of Field Artillery, age 54. The Chief of the Who was appoineed on June “? iain as «pid of 34 BM serves | 
Tank Corps, with rank of Brigadier General, was Samuel while a Major o ra ‘1 pra a rom Wes light of 
D. Rockenbach, a Lieutenant Colonel of Cavalry, age 49. Point in 1905, a lie oA eneral Danford, but was hi type 
As to the Services of Supply, the Commander, who senior by virtue of linea promotion. but in 
had the rank of Major General, was James G. Harbord, There follows a list of wartime Brigadier Generals who \imitati 
a Lieutenant Colonel of Cavalry, age 52. He had had 27_ were under forty years of age: have to 
years’ commissioned service, having been commissioned Age at general 
from the ranks in 1891. The Chief of Staff, with rank of _ Name Appointment Regular Army Rank teeble-t 
Brigadier General, was Johnson Hagood, a Lieutenant wee eel - Cana oe yoga — general 
Colonel of Coast Artillery, aged 45. The Chief Engineer *Robert M. Danford 39 Captain, Field Artillery . Says 
Officer, with rank of Major General, was William C. on hi ga = Maier porn i ee T 
Langfitt, a Colonel of Engineers, age 58. The Chief of sheet: : Cavalry) the | 
Air Service, with rank of Major General, was Mason M. + ang = yon ray A : cae 
Patrick, also a Colonel of Engineers, age 54. The Com- *Douglas Macarthur 38 Major. Corps Si ieaincers to th 
mander of Base Section No. 3 (the forces in England), one ia - sagen. ory 7 al banc 
with rank of Major General, was John Biddle, a Brigadier *Beverly F. Browne 38 Major, Field Artillery sion 
General of the Regular Army, age 59. General Biddle had eLeslen | MeNaie 4 egg ery tbe eal The 
been an Engineer officer. *Pelham D. Glassford 35. = Major, Field Artillery per cet 
Our representative on the Supreme War Council was “John N. Hodges 34 Major, Corpsof Engineers Bad. | 
General Tasker H. Bliss. He, like General Pershing, had —*Graduates of Military Academy. T 
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WE SHOULD MAINTAIN in peace a fairly complete skeleton of a large army. In par- _ Te 

ticular it is essential that we shall possess a number of extra officers trained in peace in the 

to perform efficiently the duties urgently required upon the breaking out of war.— this st 
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Part I 


©RDINAND FOCH was a Marshal of France and 
{ember of the French Academy. The glory he 

ned as a Marshal is enough for one man. He was 

r of the French Academy because he was a great 

nder, not because he was a great scholar. In fact 

ewas a bad historian. That he was in supreme command 
on the winning side does not improve the value of his 
These notes are written to correct certain mis- 

leading ideas which have become widespread through his 
Principes de la Guerre and through the works of Clause- 


' 
nistory . 


witZ. 

Foch speaks contemptuously of “the old fencing type 
of war . without a decisive solution, with a limited 
objective, a war of maneuvers without battles” as though 
it were an ideal conception as opposed to the modern con- 
ception known to soldiers from the campaigns of Na- 
poleon and von Moltke and in the writings of Clausewitz. 

The latter solemnly warns us: 

Who knows but that at some future date one shall not 
see a movement (a reaction) in favor of the old fencing 
type of war and its obsolete methods; see the combats and 
battles of Bonaparte condemned as acts of barbarism? 

One should be on guard against such dangerous errors. 


Soldiers have received this warning with cheers. It de- 
serves loud cheers, but only of the Bronx variety. In the 
light of history this is plain nonsense. “The old fencing 
type’ ’ of warfare was not an ideal practiced from choice; 
but in as far as it existed it was dictated by the material 
limitations of the time. To return to it society would 
have to return to the conditions which produced it. The 
generals of the 18th Century were not all half-witted or 
teeble-minded: in fact they compare favorably with the 
general officers of today. 

Says Foch: 

To deny the change which has come over war is to deny 
the French Revolution which was not only philosophical, 
social and political, but military also; for it dared to declare 
war against kings and tyrants, and to oppose victoriously 
to the minutely trained troops of the old Europe, the tried 


bands of the draft which were inflamed with violent pas- 
sions. 


This is fine rhetoric. It is also from eighty to ninety 
per cent arrant nonsense. Compare it with the statement 
made by Chambray in 1815: 

There has not been to my knowledge any change in the 
military art during the wars of the French Revolution 
which cannot be found in the works of Mauvillon, the 
Prince de Ligne, in those of Guibert, or in those of Mar- 
shal Saxe. 

“T tell you, from this place and from this day a new era 
in the history of the world will be dated.” Foch quotes 
this statement of the philosopher Goethe after the Battle 
of Valmy, and adds: “The wars of kings had ended; the 





Marshal Saxe. 
From M. Guigot’s “The History of France.” 
wars of peoples had begun.’ But it is only by an inter- 
pretation that does great violence to historical accuracy 
that the words of Goethe can be made to apply to any 
military revolution. The wars of the French Revolution 
not only failed to create any great change in the art of 
war, but actually ignored and made no use of a revolution 
that had already been wrought in tactics. The Battle of 

Valmy was a decisive but not a hard- fought battle. It was 
not won by the patriotic ardor of a people springing to 
arms to defend their country against the minions of 
tyrants. That legend has been disposed of long ago by 
history. There were “noble volunteers” among those 
present. We have the bills for grog presented to the gov- 
ernment by recruiting parties to show the kind of ardor 
that filled these noble volunteers when they enlisted. 
Valmy has been called ‘‘a cannonade.” That is an ac- 
curate description. The action was won by the steadiness 
and skill of the regular artillery of the old royal army, 





The conditions under which 
wars were fought may have 
had something to do with 
the way in which armies 
were led. 
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and by the address of a general trained in the old school 
—Dumouriez. The soldiers of the people were present— 
as mere spectators. 

The cavalry, an aristocratic arm, deserted by entire regi- 
ments to the enemies of France. Even in the infantry 
many officers emigrated. But in those days the taint of 
commerce still clung to the artillery. Gunners were not 
only tradesmen, mechanics, artificers and artisans, but 
they had grimy fists and were smudged with grease. The 
artillery was no place for an aristocrat. So they stuck to 
their guns and to their country. They, not the noble vol- 
unteers, won the cannonade at Valmy. 

It is therefore inaccurate to take the wars of the French 
Revolution or the methods of Bonaparte as the point of 
departure. It is misleading to contrast them with the 
‘aly de Maa methods of the 18th Century. Foch quotes 

de Maizeroy on the latter to the effect that the 

a ete of war consisted more in knowing how to avoid 
combat than in knowing how to fight, contrasting it with 
Napoleon’s statement that he desired nothing so much as 
a great battle. There was no such contrast between two 
schools of thought as Foch implies. One may select ex- 
tracts from Foch’s own writings to prove that he believed 
in the offensive, that he believed in maneuver, that even 
he believed in security. There is no antipathy between 
these principles: they are complementary, not mutually 
exclusive. He might have cited Bourcet or Frederick the 
Great on the offensive of Gribeauval, Guibert or du Teil. 
These were Napoleon’s predecessors and the masters from 
whom he took his ideas. It seems downright unfair to 
cite Marshal Saxe as a representative of the old school. 
Was there ever a more radical and original military 
thinker than he? Napoleon was glad to paraphase Saxe’s 
saying ‘“The whole secret of war is in the legs”; yet Foch 
quotes him as saying “I do not believe in battles . . . I 
am ever convinced that an able general can make war all 
his life without that necessity.”” Saxe describing the prac- 
tical and inescapable conditions under which wars had to 
be fought in his day should not be cited as an illustration 
of his ideal of how warfare should be conducted. It would 
have been more accurate to have described how Saxe 
struggled to escape from the material limitations of his 
time. He was no exponent of dilatory methods. One of 
his detachments marched from Aerschot to Gembloux, 
about 100 kilometers, in two days, or an average of 35 
miles a day. One of his officers tells us* 

We hope for a battle, but the enemy, discouraged by 
that of Fontenoy, always avoided an engagement. A de- 
fensive campaign was all that they desired. . . . 

After the capture of Audenarde, Marshal Saxe pre- 
scribed many different movements, always with the inten- 
tion of fighting, which the enemy always avoided. 

Now the 18th Century resembled every other century 
in this respect, namely, that it lasted 100 years. This ts 
an elementary consideration; but apparently certain writ- 


ers have lost sight of this fact. Many changes took place 


*Société de Vhistoire de France. Campagnes de Jacques de 
Mercoyrol de Beaulieu: Paris, Renouard, 1915, 35, 42. 
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during this time. It may be a far simpler explanation of 
the methods of conducting war in the 18th Cencury & 
say that the statesmen and generals were ignorant and 
feeble-minded, but it seems a safer conclusion to ssume 


that the conditions under which wars were foug! may 
have had something to do with the way in whic! armies 
were led. The same conditions did not eral ; rough 
out the 18th Century. Between 1720 and 1778 the ¢. 
ports of France increased from 106 to 354 mill ons of 
livres. The increased manufacturing power and the ip. 
creased wealth of states made possible better equipment 
Louis XV built 6,000 leagues of roads. Jomini speaks of 
the enormous progress made by civilized nations in sty. 
tistical, political, geographical and topographical sciences 
Knowledge of terrain features, improvements IN Maps to 
scale and the building of roads are items of great military 
significance. [f armies grew during this time from score 
of thousands to hundreds of thousands, it may have been 
on account of the increasing wealth of the states and con. 
ditions which made it possible not only to equip them bu 
to move and supply them. If Villerot, Marsin, Cumber. 
land and others did not know how to maneuver them, i: 
does not follow that others did not: Condé, Luxembourg 
Eugéne, Saxe, Catinat, Villars, Vendéme, Marlborough 
and others certainly did. 

The plain fact is that this century saw a military revo 
lution take place. If we draw our facts from one phase o of 
the development with respect to one item, the conclusion 
will be false if applied to the century as a whole. Louvois 
alone accomplished far-reaching changes. He practically 
created the French corps of engineers; he initiated inspec. 
tions, organized new types of troops such as grenadiers 
hussars, light infantry and the like; he introduced mag: 
zines for supplies, canteens, hospitals and provisions for 
taking care of veterans. Above all he created schools, : 
general staff, a staff college, and introduced maneuver 
for the training of his generals. 

The distinction made by Foch between national vs. dy- 
nastic wars and between absolute vs. limited wars is true 
only with strict reservations. The French army in 1774 
was mainly, but not wholly, a mercenary army. In time 
of peace it was nominally composed of 131,000 infantry, 
31,000 cavalry and 8,000 household troops, a total o! 
170,000. In reality it was about 140,000 strong. There 
were 12 Swiss regiments, 8 German, 3 Irish and 1 Sweé- 
ish, the remainder being French regiments. In time of 

war this force was augmented by 21,000 coast artillery anc 
60,000 militia. 

Recruiting was by voluntary enlistment; or, as Saxt 
pungently puts it: “Troops are raised by enlistment for 3 
fixed term, without a set term, sometimes by force, but 
most often by fraud.” Misrepresentation was commonly 
used; sometimes debauchery, sometimes it was by ge ting 
a prospect into debt or into trouble. “Money is put into: 
man’s pocket and he is told that he is a soldier,” says Saxe. 
Nobles, ecclesiastics, the bourgeoisie, servants for the 
nobility or ecclesiastics and the employees of religious 
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vere exempt. Only the poor and the helpless, 
irds, vagabonds and rascals, those who had no 
;. were taken; and in time of war the provincial 
militia was conscripted. De Tocqueville says that “The 
insignincant pay of the soldier, the way in which he is 
sed, lodged and fed, his utter dependence, would 
cruelty to take other than men of the lower 
dass.” That was the point of view of the aristocrat 
phils her: Saxe, equally an aristocrat and also a philoso- 
oher but a soldier, asks: 

Would it not be better to pass a law that every man, 
notwithstanding his condition, would be obliged to serve 
his King and Country for five years? This law could not 
be objected to because it is natural, and it is just that all 
citizens be used for the defense of the State. By selecting 
those between 20 and 30 years of age there would be no 
inconvenience. These are the years of libertinage when 
young men go forth to seek their fortune, chase about the 
country, and are of little comfort to their parents. 
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There was too much common sense, too much truth in 
this to make the idea popular. France came to it later 
only from sheer necessity. 

Louvois instituted regimental uniforms, and insignia. 
In short, 

The men that fought at Minden, they 'ad stocks beneath 

their chins, 
Six inches ‘igh an’ more; 

But fatigue it was their pride, and they would not be 

denied 
To clean the cook-’ouse floor. 


Taine, less poetical, states that “The soldiers’ hard- 
ships make one’s heart bleed; he passes his days in a state 
of abject misery, despised and living like a fighting dog 
in chains.” Saxe, with his soldierly plainness of speech, 
says bluntly: 

Our uniforms are costly and inappropriate. . The 
hair is a very dirty ornament for the soldier; and once the 
rainy season sets in his head never dries. . . . The white 
gaiters are ruined by washing and are good only for re- 
views; the footgear is inappropriate, unhealthy, useless, 
and very expensive. 

At a dinner given by a Prince of the Blood at which 
grenadiers served as waiters, His Royal Higness remarked 
that “These worthy fellows smell strongly of the stock- 
ing.” 

One of the grenadiers replied, “Because we haven't got 
any.” 

Profound silence. 

Such soldiers were not devoured by patriotism. But 
neither is the French Foreign Legion today. Its motto is 

t “Honneur et Patrie,” but “Honneur et Fidélité.” 
That seems to serve. It makes little difference from the 
standpoint of gaining the victory whether the soldier per- 
forms well from love of country or from a sense of honor 
and of loyalty to a less abstract conception. The fact is 
that notwithstanding their origins and antecedents they 
fought well. They stood firm under losses as high as 33 
percent. The average loss in killed and wounded (which 
in those days was almost equivalent to being killed, and 
often worse) in 15 battles between 1701 and 1712 was 


over 15 per cent. The average during the century was 
about 12 per cent, about the same losses as the soldiers 
of the French Revolution, inspired—or supposed to have 
been inspired—by patriotism. Losses from disease were 
greater during the early 18th Century. In 1743 the army 
of the Marshal de Broglie was reduced one-half by sick- 
ness. During the siege of Fribourg which lasted 47 days 
the French lost 7,000 killed or died of disease. 

How splendid were our regiments when they marched 
forth from France; and how worthy of pity today! One 
must have seen them melt away to know them for the same 
The hostile prisons are full of our men, and the hospitals 
swarm with them.? 

Desertion in time of peace was about 214 per cent. 
Desertion rose to an unheard of figure during the Seven 
Years’ War. The Austrian Army lost 60,000, the Prus- 
sians 80,000, and the French probably 70,000 exclusive of 
80,000 prisoners. In 1788 there were 16,000 deserters 
loose in the vicinity of Paris. After the American Revolu- 
tion the soldiers who had fought alongside of the free 
militia of North America introduced seditious matter into 
the army. Yet among these French soldiers there were 
men of real ability. Private Marceau rose to be a general 
officer during the French Revolution. Hoche, Lefévre, 
Augereau, Soult and Bernadotte had been noncommis- 
sioned officers in the old royal army. 

In a letter to his friend an officer of the French Army 
wrote during the Seven Years’ War: 

I compare our powerful army, when it marched on Hal- 
berstadt, to the actors on a stage: when the curtain is 
raised to a certain height, one see only bodies without 
heads; only the heads of little men can be seen. 

The “‘little men” were numerous. Of the 170,000 in 
the French Army 1 in 1774, no less than 60,00 were of- 
ficers. In a regiment of cavalry we find 146 officers and 
482 enlisted men. The annual budget of go millions was 
divided as follows: to the officers, 46 millions; to the 
soldiers, 44 millions. Marshal de Belle Isle said in 1742 
that “The bad spirit of the officers is beyond expression. 
I would not dare go into particulars which are a shame to 
the nation.” A French officer wrote to a comrade: 

Woe to those who come under their orders! They can- 
not escape one day becoming victims to their imbecile stub- 
borness. 

The Duke de Bouillon was a colonel at the age of 
eleven. The Duke de Fronsac was a colonel at the age of 
seven, and his major was twelve years of age. Even in 
those days of almost continual wars an officer might be- 
come a lieutenant general without ever having heard a 
shot fired. The colonels chose subordinates from among 
the delicatessen dealers and other wealthy tradesmen who 
could pay a high price for their commissions. There did 
exist “Brave and loyal officers too poor to purchase a regi- 
ment, vegetating in the lower grades, decimated by the 
wars, and esteeming themselves lucky if at the end of a 
long and honorable career they could retire in the bosom 
of their families with the Cross of St. Louis and a slender 


*Lettres trowvées par les Hanoveriens parmi le butin qu’ils ont 
fait sur les francois lors de la bataille de Minden: La Haye et 
Amsterdam, 1760. 
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retired pay.” Among such officers “That which domi- 
nates is the feeling of military duty, the constant pre- 
occupation for the ‘good of the Service’ and individual 
and collective honor among those who wore the uniform.” 
The father of Marshal Marmont won the Cross of St. 
Louis at the age of 28. Discouragement, because promo- 
tion went to courtiers only, drove him from the service. 

The Marshal duc de Broglie, one of the few competent 
officers, wrote to the Abbé de Broglie, his uncle: 

I have often reflected . . . and tried to find out whence 
came the errors I have seen committed and the slight ad- 
vantage to which the most fortunate actions have been 
turned. . I will content myself with indicating the 
principal cause in one word: it is simply the total ignor- 
ance of the duties of their calling on the part of all from 
second lieutenant to lieutenant general. 

Since his subordinates did not know their jobs the com- 
mander-in-chief had to do everything: for his generals 
considered petty details beneath their notice and regarded 
their routine duties with contempt. The army was domi- 
nated by politics to an unbelievable degree. Credit for a 
victory was brazenly given to Soubise who had never even 
left the court. In 1761 the latter enjoyed the favors of 
Madame de Pompadour. De Broglie was known to be 
capable. A compromise was therefore effected and the 
command was divided between them. At Vellinghausen 
Soubise forgot to make arrangements to have reveille 
sounded, his army overslept, and de Broglie’s 40,000 were 
overwhelmed by 60,000 Germans while the 60,000 of 
Soubise snored in their blankets. 

Thoughtful soldiers, including de Broglie, understood 
not only the necessity for a united command, but the im- 
portance of freedom from political interference, and the 
value of allowing a commander to select his own staff. De 
Broglie, when he asked for the Chevalier du Muy, a com- 
petent officer, was presented instead with the Marquis de 
Dumesnil, a man of dissolute habits, of tarnished reputa- 
tion, and of doubtful courage; but he was a friend of Ma- 
dame de Pompadour and of Paris Duvernay who secured 
his appointment by intriguing with the Dauphin and 
the King. Belle Isle, the Minister of War, was hostile to 
de Broglie. He sent his nephew, the Marshal Marquis 
de Castries, to serve on de Broglie’s staff, presumably to 
spy upon him. But notwithstanding these handicaps, de 
Broglie enjoyed one powerful asset: the confidence of his 
army. Upon his appointment to the command a soldier 
stepped boldly forth from the ranks and said, “Marshal, 
the army now has a general, and if it is beaten it will be 
the fault of the soldiers.” 

The disaster of the Seven Years’ War brought about 
insistent demands for reform. Our French officer wrote 
in a letter to his comrade: g 

The court has recalled a flock of general officers; and 
that was wisely done. They have taken from the army 
probably its most useless members. . . . I was singularly 
amazed at their great number. . . . Sometimes as many as 
four could be seen in a single detachment. Fancy how it 
must have been led! They are almost all as ignorant as 
they are stiff-necked. 

Out of these reforms there grew up a school of compe- 
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tent officers, certainly far superior in professional «||| to 
the average during the wars of the French Revolu: n. Ik 
is a mistake to believe that the Revolution sudd: 
leased a flock of military geniuses. Of the 500 odd ge 
eral officers in service in 1795 only 230 were still on ¢ 
at the end of the year. Those killed or even assas 
numbered 24; there were 16 who died or committed yj. 
cide; 57 were executed for incompetence Of treason, 278 
were arrested or deposed, 24 deserted and 21 were taker 
prisoners. Those that fell by the wayside by far outnum. 
bered those who survived; and it was often the ables: t who 
were numbered amongst the former, such as Custine 
Dumouriez and Lafayette. 

It is true that the Revolution by releasing “frozen as 
sets” including human assets, brought about an extr. 
ordinary, but not an unforeseen change. Long before 
Machiavelli had protested eloquently against mercenary 
troops. ““The ruin of Italy” he said* “has been caused 
by nothing else than by resting all her hopes for many 
years on mercenaries.’ ’ ‘He had pointed out that: 

Charles the Seventh . . . recognized the necessity of 
being armed with forces of his own and he established 
ordinances in his kingdom concerning men-at-arms and 
infantry. Afterwards his son King Louis abolished the 
infantry and began to enlist Switzers, which mistake . . 
as is now seen, is a source of peril to the kingdom. . . 
The armies of the French have become mixed, partly 
mercenary, partly national. . . . The kingdom of France 
would be unconquerable if the ordinance of Charles had 
been enlarged or maintained. 

Lloyd* observed that the wars of the ancient, waged by 
citizens, were short and decisive. Guibert® advocated, 3s 
Saxe had done before him, a national militia from which 
he said that there might some day come wats so decisive 
as to destroy empires. “Revolution is everywhere,” he 
wrote, “a new order is being born and without doubt the 
army will participate in it.” Guibert wrote of the new 
state and the new order to come: 

Let us suppose that there should arise in Europe . . . 
people who, added to its austere virtues and a national 
militia, have a fixed plan of aggrandizement . . . which 
understand how to wage war economically and pay for it 
from its victories. . It will have a tempered miltia 
superior to the soldiers of its neighbors, formed of con- 
tented citizens interested in the defense of their prosperity 
Guibert included even this arresting prophecy, which 

came true: 

Perhaps some day . . . there will come into power: 
prince who will bring about this great revolution. In the 
writings of someone of my fellow citizens, perhaps in 
mine, he will find the inspiration and the means. 

In the writings of Guibert Napoleon found the insp- 
ration and the means; and such of the revolution as had 
nor already been accomplished, he completed.° 
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*The Prince. 

*Memoires militaires et politiques du general Lloyd: Paris, A® 
IX (1801). 

"Oeuvres militaires de Guibert: 5 vols., Paris, An XII (1803) 

*Dumouriez gave the credit to Carnot, saying: “Carnot is the 
creator of the new art of war in France, which Dumouriez had 
only time to indicate and which Bonaparte has brought to perfec- 
tion. Cited by E. M. Lloyd in Vauban, Montalembert, Carno! 
Engineer Studies: London, 1887, 175. 
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Voltaire’s Tank 


By \layor Genera J. F. C. Fuucer 


innecessary for me to inform the readers of this 

nal that the idea underlying the tank, namely, 

of mobile armor other than shield and body 

s a very old one. It is also unnecessary for me to 

that before the coming of steam- -power it was an 

edingly difficult one to render practical, and further 

r was not until Thomas Savery patented a steam 
water-raising engine in 1698 and Newcomen an atmos- 
pheric engine in 1705 that steam-power began to assume 
a pra cal form. Then came James Watt in 1763, and 
in 1769 he produced a single-action engine and from that 
date onwards steam- power definitely began to replace 


animal-power as a motive force. 


Voltaire was born in 1694 and he died in 1778; there- 
fore, he lived throughout this early steam period; yet it 
does not appear that he took much notice of it; for though 
the exact form of tank he had in mind is not kadewn, 4 as 
will be seen later on it is certain that his idea was to move 
it by means of horses, and that the use of steam-power 
never entered his mind in spite of the fact that, in 1769, 
Nicolas Joseph Cuguot, a Frenchman, built the first 
steam road-carriage. Nevertheless, his idea is an interest- 
ing one historically, and the following translations of 
letters urging its adoption have been made from the 


Revue d'Artillerie of June, 1934. 


It would appear that the idea first entered his head about 
1741; for that year, in the Dictionnaire Philosophique, he 
mentions a “battle chariot” and the future possibility of 
gaining battles by means of cannon alone. Nothing fur- 
ther is ‘hens of this machine until 1756, when the Seven 
Years’ War was declared and France was confronted by 
Prussia. On November 1, in a letter addressed to the 
Duke de Richelieu, who had fought at Dettingen and 
Fontenoy, after pointing out certain tactical changes in 
the Prussian organization, he wrote: “I am not of the 
military profession, but I believe that there is a weapon, 
a machine much more reliable, much more formidable, 


§ which in former days enabled battles to be gained with 


certainty.” Then he goes on to inform Richelieu that he 
has communicated his secret-—‘‘this elegant method of 

. how to destroy the human species’ "—to the Mar- 
quis de Florian, secretary to his niece Madame de Fon- 
taine, who has discussed it with M. d’Argenson, the Min- 
ister of War, and that a small model of it is being made 
which will be shown to the King (Louis XVI). Further, 
should it prove successful, it will split people’s sides with 
laughter when it is discovered who is the author of this 
destructive machine.” 


Florian apparently was a firm believer in the idea; for 
in his letters Voltaire constantly calls him “Captain of 
the Chariots of War.’ A number of letters are addressed 


to him, also to the Duke de Richelieu and to Madame de 


Fontaine; the correspondence beginning in March, 1757. 


‘,.. to protect honest people 
who fire badly against dis- 
honest ones who fire too 
well.” 


On the 6th of that month, in a letter to his niece, Voltaire 
once again mentions the war-carts. Apparently nothing 
has been done and M. d’Argenson is difficult; for he 
writes: “Everything new ts rejected by the Minister.” He 
further points out that secrecy is all 1 important, because “‘a 
new invention becomes useless once it is known.” Then, 
in May, he writes to Florian: “My dear Superintendent 
of the Chariots of Cyrus, I forgot to mention to you that 
a small box on the cart with half a dozen double grenades 
in it would make a very convenient ornament. I, a peace- 
ful scribbler, am ashamed to be thinking about destructive 

machines; but they are intended to protect honest people 
who fire badly against dishonest ones who fire too well. 
It will be discovered unfortunately and too late that there 
is no other expedient. . . .” 

On the last day of this month another letter is addressed 
to Florian and in reply to one apparently accusing Vol- 
taire of communicating his secret to M. le Maréchal 
d’Estrées. Voltaire denies the accusation and suggests 
that d’ Argenson 1 is the culprit. Then he enters into some 
interesting detail, he says: The cost of the cart will be 
next to nothing, it will require few men and few horses. 
If unsuccessful it will not throw the line of battle into 
disorder “even if the enemy’s guns destroy all your chari- 
ots, which is most difficult; what will happen? They 
will provide you with a rampart, they will impede the 
forward movement of the enemy. In one word: this ma- 
chine can do a great deal of good and no harm whatso- 
ever; I look upon it, after the invention of gun-powder, as 
the most certain instrument of victory.” Next he goes on 
to say: “But, in order to grasp this project, active and 
ingenious men are required: men who are free from the 
gross and dangerous prejudices of the common kind. It is 
only by abandoning the normal way that the King of 
Prussia, by carrying forward the food and forage of his 
cavalry in wagons, even before there was a blade of grass 
on the ground, was able from four directions to enter 
Bohemia and to terrorize that country. Of a certainty 
Maréchal de Saxe would have made use of our chariots 
of war.” 

Obviously the idea was being ridiculed and opposed 
and Voltaire was intent on defending it. On June 18, 
seven and a half months after having first written to the 
Duke de Richelieu, he wrote again. He informed him 
that he had given the drawings of the machine to Florian, 
who is convinced that “with six hundred men and six 
hundred horses on level ground one would be able to de- 
stroy an army of 6,000 men,” and further, that a model 
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of it had been made. To win Richelieu over he writes: “A 
man possessed of a routine type of mind, a man obsessed 
by ancient prejudices, accustomed to sharpshooting and 
ordinary methods is not for us. We require a man of 
imagination and genius—with him all is found. I under- 
stand well that it is not for me to mix myself up in how 
men can most conveniently be killed. Yer, if a 
monk, with some charcoal, sulphur and saltpetre, was 
able to change the art of war throughout this evil world, 
surely then why should not a scribbler like myself render 
a small service incognito." He then goes on to say, that 
an able officer, now dead, to whom he had communicated 
his secret, had informed him that it would require fifty 
well aimed guns to stop his machine. “I had in my head 
what 100,000 Romans and 100,000 Prussians would not be 
able to resist. Try, therefore, to see only two of 
these machines operating against a battalion or a squad- 
ron. 

On July 2 he sent Richelieu a flattering letter and, on 
the 18th, he points out that the main difficulty in the 
adoption of his idea is “that no general will dare to use it 
through fear of making a fool of himself should it fail. 
It is necessary to find a man of courage, who is not afraid 
of ridicule, who is mechanically minded and who is a lover 
of classical history.”” The next day another letter follows 
in which Voltaire points out that wherever a squadron of 
cavalry can go his machine, “ma petite drélerie”’ he calls 
it, can also go. 

These letters, followed by several others, seem to have 
had little effect. Then the battle of Rossbach is fought 
and back he returns to the charge. On December 10, he 
wrote to Madame de Fointaine: “It would have been bet- 
ter, said your friend [Florian], to have advanced the 
Assyrian chariots over open country than to have allowed 
oneself to be slaughtered between two hills. ” Again 
on January 10, 1758: ““A thousand compliments to the 
Grand Equerry of Cyrus. In spite of what they tell us, 
our chariots would have been most useful against Fred- 
erick’s cavalry.” At length, on May 26, 1760, he wrote 
to Florian: “I am quite as annoyed as you, my dear Grand 
Equerry of Assyria, that they have not dared to try out 
my carts—fear of looking ridiculous. Nevertheless, ridi- 
cule is not so much to be feared as the Prussians; and I 
am still convinced (though I am not a soldier) that this 
will be found the only way of defeating them in open 
war. 

Nine years go by and nothing is recorded, when on 
February 26, 1769, he addressed a letter to the Empress 
Catherine of Russia, then at war with the Turks, and at- 
tached to it a paper on his “char de guerre” written by 
Florian. From St. Petersburg she replied on April 15: 

“Nothing proves to me so fully your sincerity towards 
myself than what you tell me of your newly invented war 
carts. But our warriors here are the same as in other coun- 
tries: all untested novelties appear to them to be of doubt- 
ful value.” On May 27 he wrote in answer: “‘I have seen 


again the former officer who proposed the use of the war 
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carts during the war of 1756. The Count d’Ar; 


Nson, 
Minister of War, carried out a trial with them. 








tt 
invention can succeed only in open country, such a; re 
to be found round Liitzen. . . . He still states that no 
more than a half-a-dozen of these chariots, advancing ip 
front of a corps of cavelerie or infantry, could overthtos 
the Janizaries of Moustapha, as long as there are no 
chevaux de frise in front of them. . . . Besides, it is said 





in a book which never lies, that Solomon had 12,000 wx 
carts in a country which before his coming possessed asses 
only. And it is also recorded in the Book of Judges, that 
the Lord was victorious in the valleys, because the inhabj- 
tants possessed chariots of war.’ 

On April 10, 1770, he again wrote to the Empress say- 
ing: “I am seriously of opinion that in the month of June 
the Imperial Army will find itself in the plains of Adrian. 
ople. I beg you to forgive me once again mentioning the 
chariots of Thomyris [the Scythian Queen who defeated 
Cyrus]... .1n no way dol belong to the homicide busi. 
ness, but yesterday two most excellent German murderer 
assured me that the effect of these chariots would be un- 
questionable in the initial battle, and that it would be im. 
possible for a battalion or a squadron to resist the force and 
novelty of such an attack. The Romans laughed at these 
war chariots, and they were right, because they are no 
more than a foolish jest when one is accustomed to their 
use. But their first appearance most certainly should 
create terror and disorder. Besides, I know of nothing less 
costly and easier to handle. One trial with this ee 
supported by three or four squadrons only might do 
much good without any inconvenience. 

“No doubt it may appear that I am mistaken, because 
the opinion held in your court is hostile to me, neverthe. 
less | ask but for one reason against my invention. As fot 
myself, I simply cannot see one. 

“Please, therefore, once again examine this question. | 
speak solely of the most knowledgeable officers. They 
say that only chevaux de frise can render this maneuver 
useless. As regards cannon, the risk is the same on both 
sides, but in each squadron the only risk of loss is two 
small carts, four horses and four men.” 

What was Voltaire’s invention? There can be little 
doubt that it resembled the Scottish war cart of 1456, 
described by Francis Grose in his Military Antiquities 
Vol. I, P: 388, a diagram of which is given on p. 4 of my 
Tanks in the Great War. We know that it was moved by 
two horses, and that its crew was two men. It was, con- 
sequently, a smaller vehicle than its Scottish ancestor and 
probably the first two-man tank ever devised. 

That it was suitable for level ground only is acknowl- 
edged; consequently its limitations were considerable. It 
was a great idea born before its age. Yet, when 175 years 
later, its age dawned, its adoption was almost as strongly 
opposed as in 1757 and 1769. This, then, is the most in- 
teresting conclusion which we arrive at: inventions come 
and go, but military opacity would seem to remain con- 
stant. 
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Chemicals—How, When and Where? 


pTAIN GeorGE J. B. FisHEr 
cal Warfare Service 


1, JE United States will not be called upon to decide 
lethal chemicals shall be injected into the next 
ir, any more than they were permitted to decide 
ion for the World War. Whether such agents are 
the outset, whether they are introduced in later op- 
or whether indeed they may be omitted alto- 
must depend entirely upon the disposition of our 
Actually our attitude in this regard is precisely 
ur attit a toward war itself; we should infinitely prefer 
avoid it altogether. 

and with increasing concern as the pres- 
ra of armed peace lengthens in 1 years—that prepara- 
So, too, we see by the same 
hat these preparations must, if they“are to approach 
juacy, take full account of the potentialities of chemi- 

cal ce mbat. 


we feel 


r war are well advised. 


But our preparations for chemical warfare have in the 
past unfortunately been hampered in at least one direc- 
There has been considerable confusion of thought 

st the status of chemical munitions under international 
me this has tended seriously to impede the evolution of 
sound doctrine to govern the use of chemicals in battle. 


B Asa re sult, we te that our advances 1 in the field of tac- 


tics have not kept pace with developments in chemical 
and industrial science. 

Is it worth while to attempt to reformulate such doc- 
trine—to expand and accelerate our thought on offensive 
chemical combat? 

There is good reason for supposing that in no direction 
is sound military thought more to be desired, or more 
promising of ultimate profit; and this without minimiz- 
ing the importance of either air force or mechanized 
ground force. 

In studying modern warfare professionally—that is, 
ur emotionally, and with due regard to the developments 
of industrial science which have always thrust upon the 
soldier the weapons with which he fights—considered i in 
these lights, there is only one permissible approach to the 
chemical agents. Their full and unrestricted use must be 
conceded as an extremely likely eventuality. 

This leaves the soldier no alternative to a thorough 
peace time preparation for chemical combat. 

This preparation does not prem: aturely commit the 
United States to the use of lethal agents. The study of 
any phase of war does not commit us to a resort to arms, 
which has been renounced as an instrument of national 
poli y; but no lesser conception of chemical warfare than 
that into which our forces were verging for the unfought 
Campaign of 1919 will suffice to maintain our present-day 
armies on a sound footing. 

It is interesting in this connection to note the clarity 

with which the French express their position. On manuals 


The full and unrestricted use 
of chemical agents must be 
conceded as an extremely 
likely eventuality. 


issued for the instruction of the French Army in the mili 
tary use of chemicals : appears this statement: 
“Mindful of the 


France has subscribed, 


international agreements to ye 
the French C€ 


the beginning of a war and in agreement with its ilies, 


yovernment will, 


seck to dhinin trom enemy governments a compact not 


5 


If this agreement is not 


decasd. France reserves the night to act according to the 


to use gas as a WCe apon ot war. 


circumstances.” 
The pivotal phrase, “to act according to the circum- 
The French Army 


will be prepared to, if necessary, meet chemical with 


can have but one meaning. 


5 


stances,” 


chemical. So will every nation of military consequence. 
And we cannot sup pose th: it any Import. ant power intends 
to postpone its thinking r and planning in the domain of 
chemical combat until the battlefield is reached. 

Yet it is no easy task to introduce realistic chemical 
wartare Situations into the ordinary run of training excl 
cises. Although we can reproduce the ra ta-tat of ma 
chine guns in battle, we have yet to devise a practice ab le 
tr: aining duplic ation of the insidious but less spect: acular 
che mic -al arm. 

These chemicals have a disa: greeable tendency to mess 
up Cc arefully pl. inned situations and to inject uncertainties 
which render problems difhcult of orthodox solution. 
them in 


It is much simpler to ignore some 


respects 
3 I 


necessary to do so. Therefore we are instinctively ink lined 
to limit training exercises to simulation ot the less com- 
plex pre-war type of combat. 


But unfortunately tew ot our future platoon and com 


Chemical cylinders emitting cloud of non-persistent gas 















































pany commanders have any experience with chemicals as 


they are to be encountered in modern warfare; for the 
most part they must depend on imagination to conjure 
up the essential details of offensive chemical combat. 
The principles governing the use of chemicals in action, 
however, may be studied, and in fact must be understood 


if an officer is to attain competence in his profession. 


THe TECHNIQUE OF CHEMICAL WARFARE 

The estimate of any military situation hinges on the 
inevitable HOW? The response, in terms of technique, 
yrovides clues to solving the prob lems WHEN? and 
WHERE? 

The whole technique of offensive chemical warfare is 
built up around two distinct methods of dispersion. One 
is to release a toxic gas at ground level. The other is to 
distribute a toxic uid on ground surface. 

The first method is in principle evanescent. It expects 
a sufficient volume of gas to produce a cloud which will 
drift toward hostile pe rsonnel and injuriously affect respi- 
ration. It is the method of opportunity, largely depend- 
ent on favoring winds. From tactical considerations it 


may be classed generally to 


as transitory in character, 4 


prelude shock action. 

The second method is, on the other hand, static and 
more nearly self-sufficient. It derives its effect from con- 
taminating personnel who directly contact either the fluid 
or its slowly generated vapor. (It has also an incidental 
effect on matériel.) In a very literal sense it NEUTRAL- 
IZES. It is positive and continuing in its action against 
both friend and foe. 

Having firmly in mind these two distinctive methods 
of applying chemicals in action, there may be mentioned 
the specific agents which at present serve as prototypes of 
each. For the evanescent gas, there is phosgene. For the 
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CHEMICALS — HOW, 





f livens pro- 
ready for use. 


But the names of 


neutralizing fluid, there is mustard. 
the agents are of less 1 importance than are their respective 
@ eactical characteristics, since any agent is no more than a 
contemporary answer to a continuing military require- 
ment. 
RELEASING THE TRANSIENT AGENT 

























Considering first phosgene, a veteran of the World 
War and still our most formidable cloud gas agent, we 
find its effective employment to demand a fine degree of 
echnical and tactical coordination. 

It is to be remembered that the cloud gas attack was 
rst introduced in warfare for the very definite purpose 
of breaking up position defense and forcing open combat. 
ile it may be used for certain other subsidiary ends, 
is is still its paramount tactical usage. 

Let us assume an orthodox situation in which we pro- 
pose to attack by penetration an enemy battalion settled 
N a position defense. The outpost line of resistance, to 
our immediate front, is protecting local security detach- 
ments which in turn cover a main line of resistance located 
2,000 yards from our own most forward elements. The 
battalion reserve line then fronts 500 yards behind this 
ain line of resistance, with portions of a regimental re- 
serve line on high ground some 600 yards farther back. 
To offset the ult of the hostile organized positions, 
‘ assaulting formations may be aided by tanks; they 
ll certainly have the support of some artillery, and in 
this instance they will have, too, the advantage of a 
themical cloud which can be followed closely by fire and 
movement. We are not concerned here so much with the 
physiological effect of the cloud on the entrenched enemy 
as we are with the technique of its placement. 

The technical problem involved is to place a cloud 
here, all things considered, it can best assist the infantry 
vance. This can be done with the weapons of only two 
pporting arms, chemical and artillery. If properly at- 
ended to (and should the gods of battle favor us) we 
may thus hope to overcome the enemy with only a slight 
preponderance of force and at relatively little cost. 





WHEN AND WHERE? 
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If chemical troops are at hand, they offer the com- 
mander an assortment of three cloud gas weapons: the 
portable cylinder, the livens projector and the chemical 
mortar. The only artillery projectile which could be used, 
under our present arrangement, is the 155-mm. howitzer 
shell. 

With cylinders it 1s possible to produce a cloud to roll 
across the entire area which we have so nicely designated 
as containing the organized defensive positions of the 
enemy. We “thoudd wish the cloud to be particularly ef 
fective as it passes the main line of resistance and the 
battalion reserve line—an inclusive distance of say 800 

yards; and, what is more important, not less than 3,000 
yards from the line on which we could safely emplace 
the cy rlinders. 

This would necessitate installing about two cylinders 
per yard across the frontage of the entire sector, which we 


Then, 


fortunate enough to find a nearly six o'clock wind blow- 


determine to be 1,000 yards in width. if we are 
ing at between four and eight miles an hour, we could 
hope to sweep with a quick acting, lethel, non-persistent 
gas, all the incidental eminences and crevices which 
shelter the strong centers of resistance 

But this would be a rather expensive business, both in 
men and munitions, because one soldier is ordinarily de- 
tailed to each cylinder, while probably 30 tons of phos 
gene would be required for this particular operation. 
Cylinders have been used on much wider frontages than 
this, but their greatest effectiveness was found in situa- 
tions of rigid stabilization when they were employed 
under the direction of high echelons. 

On the whole, cylinders are of doubtful utility for the 
type of action we are inclined to foresee at least in the 
early stages of war. . Instead of releasing a large cloud 
of gas behind our own lines and suffering 1 it to largely 
dilute before it attains the range where its effect is most 
desired, it is preferable to hurl the agent in containers 


close to the strong points of enemy resistance. This chemi- 
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cal troops can undertake with either the livens projector 
or the chemical mortar. 

The livens projectile is nothing more than a heavy 
chemical cylinder of slightly lessened capacity, reinforced 
to withstand the shock of a propelling charge which car- 
fies it to a range of almost 1,500 yards; it then ruptures 
and permits its contents to escape and transform into 
gas. 

As a weapon, the projector has the advantage of being 
less dependent on winds and more selective of targets, but 
these advantages are paid for in terms of labor and log- 
istics. It is not supposed that the projector will be worth 
its cost in military effort except in extensive chemical 
operations incident to virtually frozen situations. 

The chemical mortar again offers decidedly greater 
range, but for a projectile of still lesser capacity. Its shell 

carries only six pounds of phosgene, as compared to 28 
pounds for the livens projectile and 10 pounds for the 
155-mm. howitzer shell. Its total weight, however, is 
about a quarter that of the artillery shell, so that its rela- 
tive efficiency is much greater. 

In a situation such as we have depicted, a chemical 
company serving eight mortars could quickly set up a 
phosgene cloud over a particular area from which stub- 
born resistance was expected; but the target could not be 
greatly in excess of 2,500 yards from the mortars. The 
burst of fire would be limited to not much more than two 
minutes, during which time about 250 rounds could be 
delivered. This would create a lethal concentration suf- 
ficient to immerse an area roughly equivalent to that 
ordinarily occupied by a scattered rifle company. 

Of the three chemical weapons, the mortar is the more 
appropriate for minor operations. But the chemical mor- 
tar presupposes chemical troops, and there is at present 
much uncertainty as to what chemical troops may be 
available for attachment down even to regiments. Cer- 
tainly they have not yet been provided for in such meas- 
ure that the infantry commander can look to them with 
the same assurance as he does to supporting artillery. 

In reckoning the value of phosgene when fired by 
artillery, also a purveyor of this agent, there is still 
another reservation which must be considered. For even 
observed fire, no less than 120 rounds of phosgene-filled 
155-mm. shell are required to gas an area 200 yards in 
diameter. Moreover, technical limitations demand that 
the entire shoot be executed within three minutes. This 
requires the concentration of at least six medium batteries. 
Since so much fire power would seldom be under division 
control, phosgene shoots by artillery are, more often than 
not, concomitant to corps operations. 

Now having considered the various possibilities of 
establishing a chemical cloud to directly advance an in- 
fantry attack, it may be well to examine the advantages 
to be expected from it. 

With phosgene, or with any other non-persistent agent 
which may in future replace it for this particular purpose, 
much depends on the enemy’s reaction. Should we be 
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lucky enough to catch him off guard and without th, 
protection of respirators, we may anticipate uy 
per cent of chemical casualties before the ad\ 
signalled. If he has effective masks and good g 
pline, then we can still look for 10 per cent; and to ¢ 
direct casualties must be added the advantage of t 
evitable confusion and impediment to action which fo] 
the wearing of masks. The latter, in fact, represent the 
principal benefits to be expected from Non-persistent 
agents—the demoralization of an opponent, the lessenin 
of his ability to maintain the advantages of his defensiy 
position, and the consequent ease with which we ma 
overcome him. 







DisTRIBUTING THE PERSISTENT AGENTS 





One paramount factor colors every consideration of th 
persistent chemical agents. We must ourselves carefull 
avoid the areas over which they are dispersed. 

While the liquid agents may therefore be used wit! 
freedom in definitely retrograde movement, their use in 
the offensive is always rigidly restricted. They may by 
placed parallel to but not athwart our lines of movement 
With them we can afford to contaminate only those por- 
tions of the terrain which we are willing to detour. 

From this it will be seen that persistent chemicals are 
generally more suited to distant than to close targets 
Hence those supporting arms having the longer re aches 

~air and artillery—are most useful with the liquid type 
agent, although chemical troops are needed for close-in 
action. 






















The dominating factor of persistency also eliminate 
the necessity for closely codrdinating the placement of 
liquid agents with relation to H hour. They may be dis 
tributed hours, sometimes days, before the actual advance 
is to be made— in fact, before the final details of the com- 
mander’s plan have been formulated. Hence the agencies 
used for this purpose may complete their chemical mis 
sions in periods of comparative leisure, and become avail- 
able for other tasks immediately incident to the attack. 

It therefore follows that, while the non- -persistent agent 
are likely to be as exactly scheduled in the final plan of of 
battle as are the supporting high explosive fires of the 
artillery, the persistent agents may be said to go into 
action well in advance of the attack and to so est: ablish : 
far flung pre-preparation for it. 

For this advanced persistent-chemical preparation, the 
commander has at his disposal mustard-filled shell of 
light and medium artillery; 30-pound chemical bomb: 
and chemical tanks for airplanes; and also, for nearby 
targets, the 4.2 inch chemical mortar shell. 

These munitions afford a measure of mastery over the 
terrain selected as the scene of pending battle. Ther 
permit certain avenues of approach, particularly those 
suited to the movement of reénforcements, to be bloc ked 
off. By their judicious use, defined areas, which a study o 
the ground indicates to be vital to the defender, can b 
denied him. Even division boundaries may be deline ated 
against cross penetration. 
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G ufficient persistents (and a flair for their use) 
* mmander can largely arrange the stage setting 
c | tion before the opening curtain is rung up. 

Br his wholly novel power, newly conferred. It was 
‘ttle more than foreshadowed by the embryonic tactics of 
he World War. Its intriguing possibilities offer proof 
hat there is still room for generalship in modern warfare. 

But one inherent weakness attaches to the chemical, 

Bustard, which is now the principal persistent agent. It 
Joes not bring the enemy up short with a quick, decisive 
olt. Its toxicity ts ample, yet its action is slow. Soldiers 


ee | with it may carry on for an hour or more before 
hey are laid low. 

Hen: e the potentialities of mustard must be gauged 
with relation to an opponent’s valuation of human life. 
Soldiers belonging to a race that cherishes life will incline 


oward applying immediately the remedial treatments 


Bvhich nullify the effects of mustard, even if this fatally 


Hisarranges a plan of battle. Another people, imbued with 

natic fervor, may be counted on to disregard exposure, 
ve rh knowing its certain result, should the sacrifice 
ontribute to victory. 

This shortcoming of mustard was fully recognized in 
rance. To overcome it, American chemists ‘produced 
ewisite. The high hopes held for this agent, never used 
n war, have somewhat diminished with the experience of 

ritical peace time research, yet lewisite is still our only 

nswer to the one defect of mustard. 

Is the definite military requirement for a quick, persist- 
nt casualty chemical eventually to be met by something 
nore satisfactory than lewisite? Every military power 
ould like to know. 


THe ComMPpLEMENTARY AGENTS 
There 


, beside’ the phosgene and mustard type 


pgents, certain other chemical compounds which also 
serve to influence the varying fortunes of battle. Those 


pre classed as irritants—their effects are extremely annoy- 
ng but not permanently injurious. 
Important amongst these are tear gas, represented in 
ur service by chloracetophenone; and toxic smoke, for 
which the United States adopts adamsite. The first pro- 
fuces immediate and intense lacrimation; 
ausea. 


the second 
Both have survived the test of military utility not 
bnly because of their positive action, but particularly be- 
ause of their economy——compared to the lethal agents, 
inute quantities of either tear gas or adamsite smoke are 
equired for definite effect. 

Tear gas is fired from the chemical mortar and also 
rom artillery weapons. Adamsite is released from hand 


lunitions—grenades and candles— 
te mav 


and the agent adams- 
y also be embedded in artillery shell. 

In action, these complementary agents force an oppon- 
nt to mask; or, if he be without maths, to evacuate his 
Position. Adamsite, in addition, will seek out and pene- 
ate the least defect in a mask. Actually these agents, 
herefore , provide an inexpensive means of constantly 


harry ing an enemy into we aring his respirator, with which 
his military efficiency i is meseundle impaired. 

Of considerable signific ance in the evolution of chemi- 

cal warfare is the importance which this group of non- 
lethal agents has assumed in the suppression of civil dis- 
turbances during the past decade. 

It is interesting to recall that in the days immediately 
following the demobilization of the A.E.F., the War De- 
partment, in harmony with public sentiment, placed an 
outright ban on the domestic use of any type of chemical 
agent. But the utility, indeed the humanity, of the ir- 
ritant agents as an aid to law enforcement, was so obvious 
as soon to brush away such scruples as stood in the way 
of their adoption. 

This, incidentally, presents an epitome of the changing 
attitude toward chemicals in the broader field of warfare 
itself. 

The multi-lateral a agreement concerning chemical mu- 
nitions to which the majority of European nations were 
signatory at the commencement of the World War read: 

The Contracting Powers agree to abstain from the use 
of projectiles, the sole object of which is the diffusion of 
asphyxiating or deleterious gases 

This should have ap plied equally against either lethal 
or irritant agents as we know them today. 

This agreement automatically became invalid through 
the TE Win of its enforcement during the war. Since the 
armistice numerous attempts have been made to re place 
it with a new covenant binding nations to refrain from 
the use of chemicals per se in warfare. But with a single 
unimportant exception, none of these proposals has at- 
tained sufficient support to translate it into international 
law. 

In the course of the last serious consideration of this 
subject, incident to the final preliminaries to the General 
Conference for the Limitation and Reduction of Arma- 
ments (which began at Geneva in 1932 and is now an 
uninterred corpse) the discussions snagged on the point 
whether the non-lethal agents should be considered along 
with those capable of producing death. 


Hon. Hugh S. Gibson here expressed the views of the 
United States Delegation in studied terms. He said: 
* * * we seek a maximum prohibition of inhumane agen- 
cies, but, at the same time, we should not be led to bring 
into disrepute the employment of agencies which not only 
are free from the reproach of causing unnecessary suf- 
fering, but which achieve definite military or civil pur- 
poses by means in themselves more humane than those in 
use before their adoption. I think there would be con- 
siderable hesitation on the part of many Governments to 
bind themselves to refrain from the use in war, against an 
enemy, of agencies which they have adopted for peace 
time use against their own population, agencies adopted 
on the ground that, while causing temporary inconvenience, 
they cause no real suffering or permanent disability, and 
are therefore more clearly humane than the use of weapons 
to which they were formerly obliged to resort in times of 
emergency. 
So the present policy of the United States toward 
chemical warfare appears to have modified from that ad- 
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vanced at the Washington Conference of 1922 in this 
important respect: Whereas we then proposed a non-dis- 
criminating abolition of all chemical agents, we are now 
inclined to eliminate from any restrictions which may 
eventually come into effect, those agents which we have 
since become accustomed to use against our own unruly 
nationals. Thus increasing experience with the once ana- 
thematized chemicals has tended to confirm the asser- 
tions of the pioneers who from the first claimed them to 
be effective as well as humane adjuncts to warfare. 

This affects our military policy to the extent that today 
there appears no even prospective impediment to the 
freest use, on the outbreak of hostilities, of tear gas, adam- 
site and screening smokes. Our chemical troops are there- 
fore confidently organized with a view to the unques- 
tioned utilization of these agents, which, it must be re- 
membered, can also be dispersed by artillery and air corps. 


A Strike Situation 


By Major H. H. Orr 
Infantry, US.NG. 


FFENSIVE and defensive combat are covered 
thoroughly in our Service Schools and Training 
Regulations. These, however, cover war against 
an enemy but in military aid to civil authority textbooks 
are few and the subject treated generally. Legal en- 
tanglements are more to be feared than barbed wire and 
without the protection of martial law troops are at a great 
disadvantage. 

Ten states mobilized parts of their National Guard 
during the fall of 1934 and the experience of South Caro- 
lina may prove interesting to students of riot duty for the 
manner in which mobile combat units were employed 
proved highly successful. 

On September rst a general textile strike was declared 
by a national labor union with the object of closing all 
textile manufacturing plants until their terms were ac- 
cepted. South Carolina having 192 cotton mills was 

naturally involved. Unlike Northern industrial plants lo- 
cated in the larger cities, the cotton manufacturing in the 
South is carried on in small towns, scattered at intervals of 
a few miles along the railways and rivers, one railroad 
actually advertising ‘“‘a mill a mile.” 

With the failure of peaceful picketing, strikers in 
unionized Columbia, Greenwood, Newberry, Spartan- 
burg and Union, organized flying squadrons of automo- 
biles and trucks, and in mobs of five hundred to two 
thousand visited industrial villages along all highways in 
order to make the strike one hundred per cent effective. 

Manufacturing plants were entered, switches pulled 
and the workers driven from their machines. Cities, 
towns and villages were terrorized. Sheriffs, unable to 
handle the mobs, swore in hundreds of special deputies 


and armed them with pistols, rifles and shotguns. Mass 
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A certain hesitancy, however, may be said to 
our attitude toward initiating use of the lethal ; 
agents. While our available raw materials and our gj 
entific advancements promise to the United States , 
virtual supremacy in chemical warfare, at the same tim. 
we are not unwilling to withhold the full weight sf this 

weapon so long as this may contribute to internations 
conciliation. 
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Yet the portents of the times are scarcely to be mi 
taken. The powers today are in little mood to limit ew 
restrict their respecitve armaments. As for chemical 
even the most ardent pacifist could not afford to deny hi: 
own country preparations for their fullest employmen 









And the army that neglects to coach itself in their varioy 





applications must be rated as deficient in capability for 






modern warfare. 





and a Solution 


meetings were held demanding protection and requesting 
martial law. Governor Blackwood, fearing bloodshed 
mobilized the entire National Guard and ordered Colone 
Withington of the 118th Infantry (1st $.C.N.G.) to the 
command of all state forces. 

On September 5th the South Carolina State Forces con. 
sisted of 101 officers and 1,616 enlisted men composed of 
the following organizations: 118th Infantry (less band), 
55 officers, 955 men, 2nd Bn., 105 Engineers, 11 officers 
a men, 263rd Coast Artillery (armed with rifles), 21 
officers, 290 men, 118th and 119th Motor Transpor 
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Companies (rifles), 114th Ambulance Co., Detachment wd : 
Drivers and Machine Gunners, 115 Field Artillery, 10 — 
officers, 181 men. a ; 

Colonel Withington after reconnaissance announced hi om 
decision and plan: “ro USE MOBILE UNITS STRATEGICALLY or 
DISPOSED TO COVER THE STRIKE AREA BREAK UP AND Dl f 











ilitas 

PERSE ALL CROWDS GATHERING AND INTERFERING WITH carats 
THE RIGHT OF INDIVIDUALS TO GO TO AND FROM WORK The 
€ 








SAFELY AND PRESERVE THE LAW AND ORDER OF SOUTH 
CAROLINA.” 

The strike area was divided into five districts with 
Headquarters and reserve at Greenville. No 1 at Seneca 
No 2 at Spartanburg, No 3 at Chester and No 4 at Clear 
water. Mobile garrisons were established at Seneca 
Greenville, Greer, Lyman, Spartanburg, Cowpens, Hone: 
Path, Ware Shoals, Ninety Six, Laurens, Goldville, Wood 
ruff, Chester, Rock Hill, Lancaster, Buffalo (Union) 
Lockhart. Each district had sufficient mobile units cap 
ble of handling any situation arising in the area until 
enforcements could be sent from District Headquarters « 
Reserve. Patrols from garrisoned towns covered the su" 
rounding territory. 

In the first phase the troops stopped all fying squadrons 


and restored to normal operations all plants ope rating 
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September sth. Legal picketing was enforced on lines 
stablished by troops and not by strikers or mill manage- 
rents. Armed special deputies were abolished, retaining 
pnly those necessary to make arrests. Confidence of indi- 
iduals and communities was restored. 

In the second phase troops cooperating with the Manu- 
acturers’ committee provided protection for the opening of 
all mills where employees voted to work, and encouraged 
he opening of plants in peaceful communities without 

ilitary aid. Within two weeks all manufacturing was 
ractically normal. 

The element of surprise so necessary in military oper- 
ations was secured by the organization of an intelligence 
service of military and civilian personnel. Each operative 
eported to his section chief and all information was re- 
ayed to Headquarters for check and verification. The 
State Highway Patrol and two civilian airplanes with 
ilitary observers rendered excellent service in distant 
econnaissance. 


Each District and Reserve was equipped with fast 
motor trucks and busses manned by artillery personnel 
ready at all times for dispatch to the scene of any trouble. 
Mobile combat units or pursuit squadrons consisted of 
two rifle sections, one machine gun section and a gas de- 
tachment—five officers and 60 enlisted men. A much 
larger force would have been necessary had these motor- 
ized combat groups been less effective. 


An average of less than two hours was required from 
receipt of orders to departure of organizations for the zone 
of operations. The duration of duty was three weeks in 
which not a shot was fired and no one was seriously in- 
jured by troops. Chloracetophenone (CN) and Dipheny- 
laminechlorarsine, (DM) grenades were used most ef- 
fectively on three occasions—once when strikers put 
women and children in front in an effort to break through 
a line of bayonets and twice to disperse large threatening 
crowds. 


ALL PARTS OF AN ARMY should be so situated as to be ready at all times to render 


mutual support.—NAPOLEON. 














































The Young Line Officer— 


By LieureNANt Cotonet Aspsott Boone 


Field A rtillery 


RIOR to the World War, only our general officers 

were expected to command units comprising troops 

and weapons of the different branches; now col- 
oncls, lieutenant colonels and majors must be prepared to 
command composite units composed of varied personnel, 
machine guns, artillery weapons, tanks, chemical weap- 
ons, tieeeed cars, mechanized units, and perhaps att ached 
aviation units. This necessity requires that our younger 
officers should be better grounded i in the tactics and tech- 
nique of two or more of the combat branches and | pro- 
pose the following steps by which to attain this much 
needed end: 


I. COMMISSION LINE OFFICERS ORIGINAL- 
LY IN “THE UNITED STATES ARMY” AND 
NOT IN A SEPARATE BRANCH. 


This proposal may seem radical—and I am quite well 
aware of the arguments against it by “branch enthusiasts” 
who may claim it will lower “branch morale” and destroy 

“branch efficiency’—but its overwhelming advantages 
cannot be gainsaid. By what power of Sivtestion does 
either the War De spartment or the officer concerned now 
say at the beginning of his military career for which 
branch he is “wl st med or in which he will render the 
best service to his country? It is impossible to predict 
where a young officer’s best usefulness lies, and it is there- 
fore of great importance that before final decision is made, 
he serve in at least two of the combat branches, in both 
of which his military characteristics, capabilities and ten- 
dencies may be observed. And this can best be accom- 
plished by changing the present system of “assignment” 
to one of “detail” (which is, in fact, only the extension 
to the other combat branches of the privilege of the “‘trial 
method” now in use in the Air Corps), by amending, by 
Congressional action, the second paragraph of Section 4 
of the National Defense Act so as to make it read some- 
what as follows: “UNDER SUCH REGULATIONS AS THE 
PRESIDENT MAY PRESCRIBE, OFFICERS MAY BE EITHER DE- 
TAILED WITH OR PERMANENTLY COMMISSIONED IN THE 
PARTICULAR BRANCHES.” 


Il. REQUIRE SERVICE IN AT LEAST TWO 
BRANCHES OF THE COMBAT ARMS BE- 


How Best to Develop Him. 


MISTAKES AND OMISSIONS are inherent in human nature. He who makes the fewest 
will remain master of the battlefield —-Von HiInpENBURG. 


FORE GOING TO A BRANCH OFFICERS 
SCHOOL. 


The average officer is commissioned around 24 
to the branch officers’ school around 29. He therefo 
has about five years in which to put himself in a « 
‘Professional Receptivity How 
best can he do this? By serving in one branch only or in 


of what | might call * 


two or more branches? Certainly the answer must be thy 
latter. And allied with this question is this: Do we want 
to develop specialists or broad gauged leaders? The an. 
“BOTH, as we need specialists to de. 
velop the technique of a branch and more broadly edu. 
cated leaders to dev elop the tactics; but the time to begin 


swer to that 1 1S: 


to specialize is after there is a broad general foundation 
and not before. The young officer rear thus go to the 
Branch Officers’ School on a foundation based on service 
in at least two of the combat arms, ready to develop later 
in either direction towards the technician or the tactician 

The decision as to which branch school the young of. 
ficer should attend could be arrived at by a combination of 
his own desires, the recommendations of his papel 
existing school facilities and other regulations the War 
Department might consider advisable. 


Ill. ASSIGN OFFICERS PERMANENTLY TO 
BRANCHES AFTER COMPLETION OF THE 
BRANCH SCHOOL COURSE. 


By this time the officer will have “found himself” in 
the service. His record, his own leanings and DT TE 
and the recommendations of his superiors will furnish the 
War Department with data upon which to base its de- 
cision as to what branch the officer should be Sctnely— 
though still not necessarily permanently 
permanent assignment before this can be only a leap i in 
the dark with eyes shut. 

If the proposed changes in present practice are adopted 
we shall have young Giccn of wider outlook, broader 
understanding of the combat arms, more extensive ac- 
quaintance among brother officers, and, above all, a con 
sciousness, when _™ comes later to command composite 
units or the combined arms, of command ability based on 
actual experience in, and a practical knowledge of, at 
least two of the combat arms. 
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The Next Corporal 


rENANT Francis R. SWEENEY 


A., (AA), Mass. N.G. 


THO'LL be the next corporal?” 
That ts a question which every company and 
battery commander is asking himself much of 
and in very few cases is duees a candidate suf- 


x outst anding for the answer to be obvious. In the 
Nat Guard this is particularly true; in these organt- 
vations the battery commander sees his men for only a 
few hours a week, and unlike his brother of the regular 
service he is not afforded constant opportunity to dheses 


The Guardsman, 


must supplement his own personal observations 


them at work, at leisure and at play. 
with those of his lieutenants, of his first sergeants, and 
perhaps of his other noncoms, and the promotion is apt to 
be his approval of their recommendations. However, not 
| captains seek such comments from their juniors, and 
those who do not are apt to delay until a vacancy exists. 
“Whom do you think we ought to give those stripes to, 
Sergeant? 
“Why, Jones, I think, sir.” 
The subordinate whose opinion is asked seldom has 
y- It is possible that in many 
cases, given time to think over the question, his answer 
would be different, especially if he had some sort of stand- 
ard by which to gauge his recommendations. Yet he sel- 


+ 


ime for a considered reply. 


dom has the time; there is a vacancy open, the captain 
wants to fill it, and he wants his answer promptly. 
Probably, as Grover Cleveland re marked of political ap- 
pointments, “every promotion makes ten enemies and one 
ingrate.” The unsuccessful aspirants seldom know why 
they were passed over, and resolve into morose individuals 
‘How the hell do they pick noncoms 
Even where the battery com- 
mander is wise enough to talk with them, 
the faults which need to be corrected before they may 
wear chevrons, they feel that it is only one man’s opin- 
ion against another’s, the captain’s against their own, and 
consider themselves unjustly discriminated against be- 


who inquire sourly, ‘ 
. . ad ” 
in this outht, anyway? 

pointing out 


cause of one unfavorable judgment. 

Appreciating that the limited contacts with his men 
afforded him by the National Guard necessitated his seek- 
ing advice as to N.C.O. material, Captain James Biggar, 
Battery B, 211th C.A. (AA), Mass. N.G., approved the 
rating plan drawn up by his Battery Executives. The 
scheme is designed to do four things: 

. To assist the captain in selecting available condidates 
for cc corporal 

To give subalterns and N.C.O’s an opportunity to 
. recommendations at their leisure, and to provide 
them with a standard gauge. 

. To provide a concensus of opinion on each private’s 
weaknesses which can be used to instruct and correct his 
faults or shortcomings. 





An average value, represent- 
ing the consensus of opinion 
of all his superiors, admits of 
little argument. 


4. To show the Cc apt. ain what C apacity tor judging men 
is posse ssed by his juniors. 

Rating sheets, shown in Figure I, were prepared 11 
mimeogr: uph torm, listing the various points on which Pe 


Ce aptain wished adc lit ional information. E ach lieutenant 


and the first sergeant filled ina sheet for e ach priv: ate in 


the battery, e ach chief of section for those in his section, 


and each corporal for the men in his squ: ad. 

The purpose of the rating sheets and their use was ex- 
plained at an N.C.O. school. It was emphasized that the 
scheme was not an attempt at psychoanalysis or detailed 
character study, but an endeavor to get an estimate of each 
man more dependable than that of any single individual. 
To supplement this instruction, each rater is given the 
following set of notes: 


This rating sheet is designed to aid the company com- 
mander in selecting privates first class and N.C.O’'s. It will 
be made twice a year, after camp and six months later, for 
each man by lieutenants, the first sergeant, the soldiers’ 
chief of section and corporal. It should be the result of 
your careful thought and impartial opinion, unaffected by 
friendship for, or dislike of, the man upon whom you 
are reporting. There should be only one standard of com- 
parison, and that is to rate each man as compared to the 
best soldier you know. Do not use it to build up a monu 
ment for anyone. Do not give a casual rating of “Excel- 
lent’’ all the way through because you do not want to be 
too hard on the man. Remember that a man who can be 
rated ‘‘Satisfactory” in every subject is an unusually fine 
soldier, and he should also have outstanding ability in a 
subject if he is to be marked “VS” or “EX.” 

Remember, too, that the caliber and ability of our non- 
coms largely decide the future of the company, and if you 
rate a man fitted for a non-com’s job, do it because you 
have answered “Yes” when you asked yourself, ‘Would 
I be willing to serve under him if I were a private?” 

Consider the following points under each subject before 
you rate a man: 

Soldierly Appearance. Is he a snappy soldier? How 
well does he wear his uniform? Does he take pride in his 
appearance? Is he the sort who keeps his shoes shined and 
his brass polished, or does he have to be jacked up on 
this sort of thing? 

Precision and Snap. \s he good at close order drill, 
manual of arms, guard duty? How is his military courtesy ? 
Is he the kind of soldier who always knows what to do 
in a formation, or the kind who will always be a rookie 
in ranks ? 

Knowledge of Soldiering. This sums up in one short 
question “Does he know his stuff?” Can you tell him a 
thing once and know that he will always remember it, or 
is he the kind of guy who is always asking “How do you 
do this?”’ Does he know his IDR and his other duties? 
Is he the type you can always slap into a job on the gun 
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or the range section at short notice, or the kind who never 
can do anything but open ammunition boxes? 

Ability to Instruct Others. Assuming he “knows his 
stuff,” can he pass it along to others? Is he ready to take 
hold of a rookie at camp and show him the right way to 
do things? Is he the kind of soldier of whom a recruit 
in his tent instinctively asks questions, knowing he will get 
the right answers? 

Ability to Get Along With Other Men. This is not a 
question of popularity—it means ability to get along. He 
may be quiet, not mix in very much or engage in many out- 
side activities, but answer this one on the basis of whether 
he is liked by the others. Is he “Aces,” “all right,” or 
“thumbs down” in their opinion? Would he be respected 
and willingly obeyed if he were an N.C.O.? 

Attitude on Details. 1s he a goldbrick, or the kind who 
takes his details cheerfully? Is he the sort who is always 
yelling about getting stuck, or does he “take it and like 
it?”” If you had him on detail, do you think he would 
do his share of the work or more, or is he the kind who 
is always disappearing from sight and works only when 
you keep on his tail ? 

Ability as a Leader. 1s he the kind who takes charge of 
things in the absence of higher authority, or the kind who 
has no initiative? And if the former, does he do it in a 
way that the others accept without question, or is he the 
kind of self-appointed general who makes somebody ask, 
“Who the hell made you a sergeant?” 

Behavior in Quarters. At camp, does he keep his equip- 
ment and belongings in order, or does the man in charge 
of his tent always have somebody picking up his stuff just 
before inspection? Is he the kind who is an asset to your 
tent, or a liability? 
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Company Spirit. Does he have any interest in 
activities, or is he the ‘7:30 to 9:30” type who di 
as soon as drill is over? Has he the interest of the 
at heart, or is he just marking time and looking 
the date when his enlistment will be over? 

Present Qualification as N.C.O. The answer is 
“no’’—is he ready for stripes now, or isn’t he? If | 


no 
say ‘after another camp” if you think he needs only 2 jit; 
more seasoning; “sometime in the future” if you definite 
think he has possibilities; “indefinite” if he is a new map 
or you have not made up your mind about him; and “neve 


if you do not believe he ever should be a non-con 

Comparison to Present Corporals. Assuming he were ; 
Corporal now, where would you rate him in comparison to 
the others? Put down the number you think are not 4s 
good as he would be. Answer this question for every map, 
including those whom you do not believe qualified for 
a corporalcy. 

Remarks. Put down anything you wish which you think 
is not fully covered in the items above. 


The five rating sheets on each man are handed over to 
the Company Executive for numerical evaluation and 
summarizing. While the sheets themselves are rated only 
by check marks, the various subjects have the following 
maximum values: 


Subject Weight 
Soldierly Appearance ............... 5 
4 EEE 5 
Knowledge of Soldiering ............ 20 
Ability to Instruct .................. 10 





BATTERY B, 211TH C.A. (AA) 
FIRST CORPS CADETS 


RATING SHEET 


Name: Jones, E. R. 














Soldierly Appearance 
Precision and Sna 


Ability to Instruct Others 
Ability to Get Along with Others .... 
Attitude on Details 
Ability as Leader 
Behavior in Quarters ............ 
Battery Spirit 


Knowledge of Soldiering RL ert eae 
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Do you consider that he is qualified now to be a noncommissioned officers? _Yes—. 


No V. If not now qualified to be a N.C.O., when do you think he will be qualified? 


After another camp —. Sometime in the future V . Indefinite —. Never —. 


Ww 


If he were made a Corporal now, to how many of our present Corporals do you think 


he would be superior? o 


o 


Remarks: Not very sure of himself yet. Will be a good N.C.O. when he has more — 


(Signed) 


ex perience. 


69 


A. B. Porter, Sgt. 


(Name and Rank) 





Figare I 


Mary 


pany Ability to Get Along 
pears \ttitude on Details 
pn) Ability as a Leader 
.chavior in Quarters 
Company Spirit 


numerical value of the subject ratings is transcribed 
follows: 
ce Vo S Fer U 
s-point subject ..... 4 3 2 oO 
1o-point subject 8 6 4 ) 


20-point subject 15 10 5 oO 


The numerical values are entered by the Executive on 
the right of the sheet, as shown in Figure I. In addition 
to the ratings on these points, each man who is rated as 

“now q ualified for noncommissioned grade’’ receives 20 
“never, o. In the comparison with the present 
corporals, a man receives 5 points for each corporal to 
whom he is rated superior. The weight given to “Ability 
to Instruct” is only 10 points, not because this quality 1 is 
less important than the others, but because few privates 
have an opportunity to display their ability as instructors, 


points; 
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and it is felt advisable not to have it enter heavily into 
their total score when so little is known of it. 

The five rating sheets are tabulated on the summary 
sheet shown as F igure II. On the basis of six corporals in 
a company with whom a man may be compared, t the 
maximum mark he can receive from each rater is 190 
points, or 950 from the five. On the summary sheet (for 
a C.A. unit), 50 points are added to this mark if the man 
is an Expert Gunner, 25 points if he is a First Class Gun- 
ner. He also receives a credit of 25 points for each six 
months of service in the company, with a maximum of 
250 points. Deductions are made of 25 points for each 
AWL and 50 points for each AWOL from armory drills. 
Attendance at the last previous field training period for 
only eight days costs him 200 points, while failure to at- 
tend it causes a deduction of soo points. The number of 
demerits assessed upon him for poor work at armory drills 
during the period covered by the report is also subtracted, 
and the net result turned over to the captain as the recom 
mended rating. 

The highest rating a man can receive, with maximum 
credit for service and no deductions for absence or de- 





BATTERY B, 211TH C.A. (AA) 
FIRST CORPS CADETS 
SUMMARY SHEET 


Name: Jones, E. R. 


Date: 2-1-34 





Total 
Rating 


Maximum 


Rating 


Ist 


Sergt. 


2d 
Lieut. 


Ist 
Lieut ° 


Corp. C. of S. 





25, Soldierly Appearance 

25, Precision and Sna 

100 Knowledge of Soldiering .. 

50 Ability to Instruct 
Ability to Get Along . 
Attitude on Details ... . 
Ability as Leader 
Behavior in Quarters 
Battery Spirit 
Qualified as N.C.O. 
Superiority 


13 
II 
55 
22 
50 
45 
35 
50 
55 


20 


3 2 3 2 
2 2 2 
ro 


ro Io 


4 4 4 
ro 


ro 10 


5 5 


Io ro 


1o 
To 


Io 








50 Gunnery Rating Credit. . 


Service Credit 


Less Attendance 
Less Demerits 


Recommended Rating: 398 


Approved Rating: 398 


Capt. Commanding 


F.C. Sweeney, 


ist Lt., Battery Executive 





Figure Il 
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merits, is 1,250. The highest rating which has been given 
is 762, and the lowest 124, for which absence was largely 
seaponsible. The men are listed in order of standing, one 
list showing ratings only and the other the total scores 
including service and gunnery credits and minus attend- 
ance and demerit deductions. Each list indicates also 
which men “te rated Satisfactory or higher in “‘Leader- 
ship” and “Present Qualification for Corporalcy,” and no 
man ts considered for noncommissioned rank, no matter 
how high his score, unless he is so marked. This is nec- 
essary because many men who are good soldiers, faithful 
in attendance and proficient as privates, and who con- 
sequently receive high totals, are nevertheless unfitted for 
command. Privates first class are appointed from the 
standing of the privates on the list, even though they 
may not be rated as qualified in leadership. 

The use of the plan has produced some very interesting 
and informative results. It was apparent from the very 
first summary that it would be necessary to apply a weight- 
ing coefficient to the ratings submitted by the corporals and 
the chiefs of section bolave they could be used, due to a 

varying standard of excellence evident in their markings. 
It is essential that this be done in fairness to the members 
of squads and sections whose chiefs are inclined to strict- 
ness in their marks, and to prevent unwarrantably high 
scores for privates whose corporals and sergeants are leni- 
ent in their expectations. Adjustment to a common level 
is accomplished by taking the average rating given all the 
men in a squad or section by the esiienents and the 
first sergeant, and comparing it with the average rating 
given those same men by the corporal or sergeant. 

If, for example, the average rating for the seven men 
in the first squad is 100 in the eyes of the three superiors, 
and the corporal’s rating for these same seven men aver- 
ages 125, his grading of each man is reduced 20°/, before 
it is applied. This weighting does not affect the noncom’s 
relative ratings of his men, but guards against unfairness 
as between members of different units. Experience to 
date has shown a spread in weightings all the way from 
a sergeant who looked upon everyone in his section with 
a jaundiced eye and whose ratings had to be increased by 
23°/,, to a new corporal whose charity was greater than 
his judgment and whose marks were decreased by 70°/, 
before they could be used. 

This fact has given the captain an excellent oppor- 
tunity to learn what capacity for judging men is possessed 
by his subordinates. He has capitalized this by discus- 
sing the ratings with them individually, going into de- 
tail on the points where their judgment seemed far out 


You CAN sew brass buttons on a man, 
Harsorp. 
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but that won't make him an officer.— 
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of line with the others. This has had a strong in luenc 
in developing a uniform standard for performanc~ jn the 
company, and in insuring that officers and N.C.0's alik. 
are seeking and demanding the same standard of per. 
formance from the men. It has, likewise, a beneficial ¢f. 
fect upon the morale of the N.C.O’s in letting them knoy 
that their opinions are sought and used in such in 
matters as promotions. 


Ortant 


Undoubtedly the greatest value the plan has is the as. 
sistance it affords in constructive criticisms of the men 
Each man’s ratings are discussed with him, the points on 
which he is rated less than satisfactory being particularly 
stressed. Every care is taken to keep the marks con. 
fidential, the total score in each case being known only to 
the man concerned, the first sergeant and the officers 
Furthermore, the summary sheet 1s so folded when it js 
discussed with the man that he sees only the totals, and 
can not learn nor resent the adverse opinions of individ. 
uals. However, with these totals available, the ambitioy: 
(and disappointed) aspirant for his corporalcy need no 
longer be content with the information that he “wasn't 
the best man for the job”; the very items which ke ept him 
from those chevrons can be shown to him, and there can 
be pointed out the faults which must be corrected before 
he can secure promotion. The newer men have their 
weaknesses demonstrated to them in time to rectify them 
before bad habits become fixed. An average value, rep. 

resenting the consensus of the opinions of all his a rors 
in the chain of command, admits of little argument; i 

far more impressive and convincing to the soldier con- 
cerned than would be the personal opinion of any single 
individual, no matter how high his rank nor how respected 
his judgment. 

Properly used, of course, the system is only a means 0 
presenting reports on the men for the information of the 
captain. It is not a method of selecting N.C.O’s by com- 
mittee vote or majority opinion, for the final choice is the 
captain’s guided but not controlled by the opinion of his 
subordinates. Our experience with the plan has been en- 
tirely satisfactory, and its continuance as a permanent 
feature is planned. The forms are easily prepared, and no 
involved or elaborate instruction in their use is necessary. 
The numerical summary, and particularly the use of the 
weighting feature, may involve the frenzied application 
of a slide rule and recourse to the higher levels of abstract 
mathematics, but this, after all, will fall upon a lieutenant 
and any lieutenant, of course, can bat out something of 
this sort in any one of his many leisure hours. 
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Will It Happen 


By Mayor Leonarp R. Boyp 


Infantry 


Part II 


Tue Attack COonrTINUES 


BSERVERS on the crest of the rise at the company 
position reported that the tanks were leaving the 
ravine to the northeast of Missy. The company 

was formed and moved forward over the rise. No artillery 
hred on us and only one machine gun opened fire as the 
first line moved forward. The cessation of 77-mm. fire 
was the result of patrol action from ““D” Company and 
from the 26th Infantry, which had reached the east side 
of the ravine shortly after the tanks had moved forward 
past our position. 

In connection with the reduction of the direct fire 77- 
mm. guns, an incident was related to me which illustrates 
the methods used. Two men became separated from one 
of the flank patrols of the company, but continued on 
toward the east bank of the ravine. Hearing the sound 
of { hiring higher up on the slope, they worked their way 
to within a hundred yards of a well-camouflaged 77-mm. 
gun. At this point they were discovered and i gun 
was trained on them. Both the men were wounded at the 
first shot. One, Private Lloyd Helm, was hit by a she® 
fraement which tore off his chin. Helm, disregarding 
this serious wound, rushed straight at the gun which con- 


tinued to fire at him until he reached the position. [he 
gun crew shot at Helm with their pistols, but apparently 
the sight of a bloody and chinless American soldier was 
| lelm 
killed the entire crew but died en route to the rear. His 
companion, after telling a comrade of the deed, also died. 
A painstaking investigation resulted in the conclusion 


more than their shooting nerves could stand. 


that there was insufficient evidence to warrant applying 
for a posthumous decoration for Helm, but I am satisfied 
that the story is true. 

The action of the company 1 1 passing through the 
ravine 1s shown by an extract Font the personal diary of 
the author: “Mckr aden’ s patrol, with the adc led assistance 
of the tanks, was sufficient to draw most of the fire from 
the Boche, and we advanced to the bottom ot the ravine 
with but few casualties. The trees in the valley were torn 
and huge branches almost obstructed our passage and, 
in oe ae the ground was soft from the sluggish stream 


which wandered aimlessly toward our left. Our counter 





Many seemed to hold to their 
expressed opinion that one 
might as well be wounded or 
killed early in the fight as 
later. 
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battery heavy artillery had combed the valley rather 
thoroughly and, while there had been no guns there, it 
showed what would have happened had they been there. 
The stream had been changed by the shells falling in it 
and the whole floor of the ravine was a mess of broken 
branches, fallen trees, and a churned up bog. 

“After crossing the stream we lined up before starting 
out of the cover of the trees and beginning our advance up 
the hill. One machine gun opened up on us and halted 
our progress. The hill was so steep that it was impossible 
to walk straight up, for the grass was long and slippery; 
so I sent out patrols to the front and, after they had gone 
on about 200 yards, brought the company up some small 
ravines in platoon column formation. At one of our 
halts, | saw a group of men in a farmhouse close to the 
location of the machine-gun fire of a few minutes before, 
and I had a few of the men open fire, | along with them. 
We fired about thirty shots—uphill at about 4oo yards 
—and strange to say ‘did not see the men move, so I had 
firing stopped. I was rather disgusted with our marksman- 
ship, but afterward felt better when I found that the men 
we were firing at were advanced elements of the 26th In- 
fantry 

“I halted the company at the top of the hill and sent 
the following message: 

“*FROM: C.O. Co. D, 16th Inf. 

At: Pt. 600 yds. N. of MISSY-aux-BOIS 
Date: July 18, 18 HOUR: 11:20 AM 
TO: C.O. 1st Bn. HOW SENT: Runner. 
Was held up on the left of the objective by ma- 
chine guns and 77-mm. guns. Got four tanks and 
attacked. Got mixed up between 26th and 28th 
Infantry at start. Lt. Col. Craig decided we should 
not remain in sector. Am moving on to take original 
sector unless emergency occurs. 
BOYD 
Captain’ ”’ 
I moved off to the left to get in touch with a group of 


officers whom I found to be Major McCloud, 26th In- 









The entrenching went rapidly, even 
with our small tools. 
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fantry, and other officers of his battalion. He star. | tha 
two companies of his battalion were lost and rev :ested 
that I occupy the line from that point to the 16th [:.{antry 
zone of action. I did this by placing two platoons on the 


line 100 yards east of the unimproved road, with 
groups of one squad each spaced over the 700 yrds of 
front. The 3d platoon was moved to the head of the § 
draw 300 yards east of Missy-aux-Bois, as reserve. Th. 
officers and men from the 26th Infantry were turned ove; 
to the 26th Infantry and the remainder of the sth platoon 
divided among the three platoons of Company D. The 
Moroccans and the Marine had become separated from 
the company during the crossing of the ravine. The lo. 
cation of the platoon which had accompanied the tanks 
was unknown, although we had seen the tanks moving 
east across the Paris-Soissons road. I inspected the line 
of outposts and then went to Missy-aux-Bois where | 
found the remnants of the 1st Battalion, 16th Infantn 
which had taken shelter from artillery fire in the ditches 
west of the Paris-Soissons road. This was the first time we 
had gained contact with our battalion since leaving the 
first objective. The battalion commander and staff had al 
been wounded shortly after the jump-off, and Major M 
A. Wells, who had been in command of the regimental 
trains, had been sent forward to take command. 

I reported to him and related the actions of the com- 
pany and its present location. About an hour later the 
two platoons on outpost duty were relieved and reported 
to me in the battalion area. Major Wells assigned Com- 
pany D to the left half of the regimental zone of action 
Later the platoon which had accompanied the tanks across 
the ravine reported in, minus several squads. | pl aced 
three platoons on a line across our sector and one in sup- 
port, about 100 yards east of Missy. The platoons were 
lined up along the trace of the trench to be dug and each 
squad instructed to dig a simple trench about 30 feet long 
and then connect up with adjoining squads. The en- 
trenching progressed rapidly, even with our small tools 
We were hampered, however, by a sniper in the trees 
along the Paris-Soissons road, who shot at any man not 
carrying a rifle. This sniper would fire only once even 
fifteen minutes and it was difficult to determine the exact 
direction from which the shots came. I gave orders that 
all runners and officers should carry rifles =, fixed 
bayonets and I complied with this order myself. I sent 
out a patrol commanded by a lieutenant a al. 
though they searched along several hundred 
yards of road the sniper could not be found. 

German airplanes were circling around con- 
tinuously, dropping bombs and firing at us with 
machine guns. Major Wells was fatally 
wounded by one of these bombs and the com 
mand of the battalion passed to the commander 
of Company B. One German aviator came down 
to within three hundred feet of us and was s0 
bold that someone fired at him. Instantly the 
entire battalion stopped entrenching and b< gan 


firing. We had been taught a complic ated 
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m of leads to use in antiaircraft firing but it was all 
in my mind and I doubted if many of the firers even 
mbered to aim ahead of the target. Everybody fired, 
vever, even the officers with their pistols. The fire was 
parently ineffective at first but suddenly the plane be- 
to lose altitude and glided to the ground about a 

-orter of a mile to our rear. It was wrecked in the crash 
nd the pilot was found dead with several bullet holes in 

[he trenches were completed about 6:00 p.m. By this 
time e I was hungry, having eaten my two sandwiches 
during the morning, so I ordered the men to open one can 
of meat and two cans of hard bread (from the emergency 
rations) for each two men. It was barely dark when we 
settled down for a rest in our trenches—our first in over 
twenty-four hours. 

Our rest was brief for the battalion commander issued 
oral orders for a might advance to start at 9:30 p.m. The 
company left the trenches and marched across the Paris- 
Soissons road and formed up as left assault company of 
the battalion. None of us, not even the battalion com- 
mander, had any details of the attack except the time of 
departure. It was a bright moonlight night and con- 
ditions were favorable for an advance without coming 
under the heavy machine-gun fire we had experienced 
during the morning. After the battalion waited in readi- 
ness for about one hour, however, an order was received 
cancelling the attack. Upon receipt of this the company 
moved back to its trenches and again made preparation for 
getting some much needed rest. The might air was cold 
and our raincoats were hardly enough to keep us warm. 

The German bombing planes came over in relays all 
night long—dropping flares which lighted up the entire 
area and then dropping their bombs. Fortunately none of 
these landed in the trenches, but no one slept during that 
night. 

Shortly after midnight the mess sergeant brought up 
sandwiches and coffee in the ration cart, and the hungry 
men ate their two sandwiches each, not thinking to save 
one for the morning. About the same time two ambu- 
lances came up and collected some of the seriously 
wounded men of the battalion. Many of these had been 
wounded twelve to fourteen hours previously but could 
not be moved because of the shortage of litters. 


Jury 19. THe Seconp Day 


The battalion formed for attack at 4:30 a.m. with 
Company D the left assault company. As the orders ar- 
rived only a few minutes before 4:30, each platoon leader 
was instructed by runner to lead his platoon to the as- 
sembly position which we had used for the night attack 
(about 200 yards east of the Paris-Soissons road). One 
platoon was missing, as the battalion moved forward. The 
lieutenant in command had proved inefhcient under fire 
on at least two previous occasions and I had urged the 
battalion and regimental commanders to relieve him and 
assign him to duty outside the combat zone. He was ex- 


WILL IT HAPPEN AGAIN? i7 





A churned 
up bog. 


Ny 
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amined by the regiment al surgeon when we were in a rest 
area, and, 


as might be expected, appeared perfectly 
normal. The battalion commander, who had _ been 
wounded early in the first day’s advance, had never ab- 
served this lieutenant under fire, as he himself had made 
few if any iMspection trips to the front-line companies 
during our trench warfare operations. 

was conscientious and, | am certain, was not lacking in 
courage, yet the first few shells which exploded near him 
set him shaking; his face became ashen and the pupils 


This lieutenant 


of his eyes dilated. When orders were given to him, in 
this condition, he would stare blankly and make no move 
to obey. If asked why he was not obeying he would shake 
his head and ask for the instructions to be repeated. Under 
such circumstances I had usually relieved him from com- 
mand, placed him in company headquarters and instructed 
the platoon sergeant to carry out the orders. | had watched 
him during the first day’s operations and apparently he 
was getting along better than usual. At least his platoon, 
which was in the support wave, was well directed, either 
by him or his platoon sergeant. I questioned the runner 
who had gone to this lieutenant with the order and found 
it had been delivered. However, some two hours later, 
when discovered by the commanding officer of the 3d 
Battalion, 16th Infantry, he claimed an he had never 
received any move orders. I resolved to prefer charges 
against him should both of us survive the engagement. 
This decision was prompted by a desire to have a reliable 
platoon commander and also to place this mentally unfit 
individual in the noncombatant zone. This action was 
never taken as the lieutenant was killed on July 21 while 
leading his platoon against an enemy machine- -gun nest. 
At that time he was still irresponsible but always ready to 
risk his life when the advance was once started. 
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The 2d Battalion, 16th Infantry, having lost all its 
officers, was holding the advanced regimental line about 
Behind 
them, the company formed for the advance and was fired 
at by machine guns from two disabled French tanks a few 
hundred yards east of the Paris-Soissons road and to our 
left Hank. There were remarks made to the effect that the 
“Frogs” were mixed up again, but this was found to be 
incorrect. A patrol, sent to silence the guns, found that 
two Germans had occupied the tanks during the night. 
As the patrols advanced they disappeared into the wheat 
fields. Long-range machine-gun fire and scattered artil- 
lery fire inflicted casualties but did not check the advance 
of the battalion. A halt was made on the line held by the 
outposts of the 2d Battalion, as we were now apparently 
visible to several machine gunners as well as to artillery 
observers. Casualties were numerous; yet we had not 
seen a single German during the day. 


900 yards southeast of the Paris-Soissons road. 
¢ 1 | f the Paris-S | 


We found several seriously wounded men in this po- 
sition—men from the 2d Battalion who had been 
wounded on the morning of the previous day and who 
had received no attention beyond first-aid bandages. I 
found out that no litters had been available and that if 
a man could not walk he remained there until the front 
line moved far enough ahead for the Medical Corps to 
reach him. In justice to the regimental medical personnel, 
it must be said that they had been busy every hour since 
the jump-off, and the breakdown in the evacuation sys- 
tem was the fault of the higher echelons. 

The battalion resumed the advance after a thirty- 
minute halt and immediately drew heavy machine-gun 
fire from both flanks and the front. Artillery shells 
dropped in the formation with such accuracy that our 
advance was slow. A slight rise about 1,200 yards north- 
east of Chaudun Farm offered some shelter from machine- 
gun fire, and the entire battalion closed up in the de- 
pression 200 yards west of this rise. 

The machine-gun fire seemed to be coming from the 
wheat field crowning the rise, so I passed the word along 
the firing line that the leading platoons were to charge 
toward the top of the hill. This seemed to be in line with 
war fiction in which the brave captain led his company in 
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a charge against the enemy and, while the enemy c 

his machine-gun bullets could make his 
These aorta miscarried somey 
and, as | jumped up, the entire company advanced 
not the leading platoons as ordered. The machine-; 
fire did not vary 1n its intensity and few men fell. 
support platoons, advancing in squad columns had 
mustortune to have a shell land on a column in w! 
the platoon leader was marching, and again the cries 
the wounded were heard above the noise of the i. 
shells and the “‘crack”’ of the passing bullets. The chai 
started at a run but soon slowed down to a jog, due to 
difficulty in climbing the incline over slippery grass. The 
line was walking as aie crest of the hill was reached and 
still we heard the machine guns firing, still further to our 
front. We were now under observation of the gunners 
and a few bursts in our ranks convinced me that our 


not be seen, 
presence very real. 


comic-opera charge had been premature. One platoon 
was instructed to dig in along the top of the rise while | 
took the other two about 100 yards to the rear. 

I found that it was a great relief to be busy so I, with 
my striker, dug a shelter in a new shell-hole. There was a 
great demand for new shell-holes as there was a supersti- 
tion in the company that two shells never landed on the 
same spot. | worked until | was wet with perspiration, 
then felt a passing of the extreme nervousness which had 
seized me after our “capture”’ of the hilltop. 

A sergeant, with a platoon of Company G, 16th In 
fantry, reported to me and stated that the rest of his 
company was scattered or wounded. I assigned him a 
place in the rear of and to the right of the two support 

latoons, and instructed him to remain with the company 
until further orders. Shell fire continued on our position 
and casualties were numerous. There was a first-aid man 
with the platoon from Company G—the first we had met 
since the jump-off on July 18. The company was now 
dug 1 in below the surface of the ground and [| found, 1 

my inspection trips, that the exercise had calmed the men 
to such. an extent that they were joking about which 
platoon was due to have the next shell fall on it. 

I made several reconnaissance trips to the top of the 
hill but could not locate the machine guns to our front. 
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d 18th Infantry had moved up on line with us on our them that we would be back as soon as the company 
1s ¢, but the 26th Infantry, on our left, was not visible. could be found, and walked back toward our jump-off po- 
it ad returned to the support position of the company _ sition of that morning. My striker, an Austrian by birth, 
d chen one of the captains of the battalion came running drafted from the coal fields of Pennsylvania, remarked, 


k from the top of the hill to our front, shouting that 
man tanks were coming. He was extremely excited 


ie and, in answer to my question, stated that he was positive 
h that they were German tanks and that we had to get to 
f che rear at once. He then went off at a run to warn Com- 
g 1y B, which was to our left rear. The sight of an officer 
re ving rapidly to the rear had a startling and disastrous 
le effect upon the men. Before anything could be done to 
e stop them all of Company Band part of Company D rose 
d nd ran to the rear. 
ir I considered what I should do. Should I stay with the 
rs remainder of my company and try to defend the position 
Ir against the tanks? What could we do with rifles against 
n them? Before I came to a decision the rear platoons got 
I out of their shelters and joined the mass of men running 
to the rear. I shouted and blew on my inefhicient whistle, 
h but the men in flight either did not hear me, or hearing, 
a paid no attention. A group of men near me began 
I- putting on their packs and climbing out of their pits. | 
ec noticed their frightened expressions and curtly ordered 
, them back. Then I hurried toward the men who were 
d starting to run, shouting to them to stop. As soon as the 
remaining men saw me run to the left rear everyone 
\- jumped up and fled. I stopped several men near me and as 
s long as I remained within a few feet of them they stood 
a fast, and I could feel the urge of flight pervading the at- 
t mosphere as definitely as though tt were a cold wind. In a 
V few minutes the area was clear except for my striker and 
n ; me and our wounded. The battalion was running over 
n the rise 300 yards to our rear and no effort was being made 
t to stop them. The sense of impotence and shame that 
y my company should break and run while I was there 
n trying to stop it brought tears to my eyes. I realized that 
n my striker and I could be of no use against two German 
h tanks (and I did not doubt but that they were German 
tanks after the officers’ actions) so I decided to rejoin my 
( company. We fixed a raincoat shelter over the faces of 


the wounded men to shield them from the hot sun, told 


“Captain, what could we do? The devil himself couldn't 
have stopped them.” 

The two tanks appeared to the northeast and | won 
dered at their similarity to the French tanks. 

rised that they did not follow the retreating battalion 
and that they did not fire on us. 


l was sul 


German machine guns 
opened fire on us as we reached the rise 300 yards in reat 
of our former position but the ground was too damp to 
indicate the strike of their bullets and we passed out of 
sight in safety. 

| found that the company, with the rest of the bat 
talion, had stop ped in the trenches occupied by the 3d 
Battalion, 
The three platoon commanders were busy collecting their 
units from the jammed mass of soldiers in the erenche “s, 
The elements of Company D were moved to the left and 
grouped together. The battalion commander of the 3d 
Battalion, 16th Infantry, ordered me to pl: ace a line of 
men armed with Chauchat rifles in advance of the main 
line of trenches and to try and stop the tanks. This done 
and with nothing left to do but wait for the tanks, | 
crawled into a shell-hole on line with the automatic rifle- 
men and ate a cake of chocolate and some hard bread. | 
was tired and depressed and worried about how we were 
to stop the tank attack with automatic nfles. These 
worries were of brief duration, for sleep—the first in some 
sixty hours—overtook me. 

I was awakened by a runner and led to Lieutenant 
Colonel C raig, who was assembling the 1st Battalion for 


16th Infantry, which was in brigade reserve. 


an advance over the ground we had just given up. | 
found that the missing platoon of the company was in the 
trenches with the 3d Battalion and listened to the lieu- 
tenant’s incoherent explanation of his failure to join the 
company early in the morning. 

One of the tanks, which had proven to be French, had 
been disabled about 500 yards to our left and, during our 
formation for the advance, shelled us with 37-mm. shells. 
I presumed that the French crew had quit the tank and 
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| hurried toward the men who were starting to run, 
shouting to them to stop. 


that Germans had been quick to use it as a pill-box. This 
fire was very inaccurate and did not seriously interfere 
with the formation or the advance. Lieutenant Colonel 
Craig led the battalion and inspired all by his coolness 
under a variety of conditions. 

The battalion moved to the south of the rise where we 
had halted during the morning and soon began to come 
under heavy, close-range machine-gun fire. The battalion 
was halted and Lieutenant Colonel Craig asked for volun- 
teers to go with him to get the machine-guns. I was some- 
what surprised to see most of Company D volunteer and 
found it hard to reconcile with their individual actions of 
a few hours before. The machine-guns were captured or 
chased away and the battalion resumed the advance until 
other guns began to inflict casualties, when the same 

rocedure was repeated. 

The head of the Chazelle ravine was reached in this 
manner and the entire battalion moved into it and wel- 
comed the shade of its trees. Company D was ordered to 
move along the ravine and clear the way for the advance 
of the battalion. An advance guard formation was taken 
and the company moved forward, hoping to find some- 
thing tangible to fight against. The point reached the 
opening of the north branch of the ravine into the ravine 
proper and drew machine-gun fire from a hedge about 

oo yards to our front. Several men were killed and 
wounded by this fire and the company took shelter along 
the sides of the narrow depression while several observers 
assisted me in trying to find the location of the machine 
oom I could not pick up any sign of it, even while it was 

ring, but saw several spots in the hedge where a gun 
might be concealed. One of the sergeants and I fired 
several shots at these points and were rewarded by an 
equal number of 37-mm. shells landing in the crowded 


ravine and which hit several more men. None of us were 
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able to pick up the location of the 37-mm. gun. 

Lieutenant Colonel Craig came up during this { 
and was informed of our difhiculties. He ummedi 
called for volunteers and led a patrol of one lieutenant 
ten men from Company D out into the draw. All cray 
the first few yards until cover was reached, where the 
trol divided and converged toward the sound of the 
chine-gun. The Germans, seeing two groups mov 
toward them, fled from their gun. Fire from this gun 
wounded the lieutenant and one man of the patrol 
they were brought 1 in when the patrol returned. An oc 
casional shell in the ravine added to the casualties and the 
wounded from the fields in the rear were brought in. It 
gave the draw the appearance of a combined morgue and 
dressing station. Every wounded man asked for water, 
though most of the men had empty canteens. We had 
had no opportunity to refill canteens since leaving Missy 
the previous night. The hot July sun, the exertion of th 
attack, and the excitement of the day had made the men 
use all the water in their canteens before noon. 

The battalion withdrew from the ravine and formed 
for attack at 4:30 p.m. Company D was the left assault 
company and advanced along the north edge of the 
Chazelle ravine. The advance met no resistance until we 
had reached a point about 400 yards north of the town of 
Chazelle, when machine guns ‘from our front halted the 
line. The 18th Infantry could now be seen advancing 
toward Chazelle, and Moroccan troops on their night were 
prolonging the line of advance. The 26th Infantry line 
was now abreast of us on our left and was receiving heavy 
machine-gun fire from its front. 

Machine-gun fire from the Chazelle ravine attracted 





“Captain, what could we do. The Devil himself 
couldn't have stopped them.” 
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tion and I discovered a stone emplacement with 

w in it, firing at the 18th Infantry. These gun- 

below us and about 500 yards away and ap- 

— had not noticed our approach. I borrowed a 

a. ad fired several shots at them. Some of the machine- 

. w hastily withdrew, leaving their gun in position. 

This incident is worthy of note as it was the only German 

ie gun I saw in operation throughout this engage- 

We had been fired at by scores of them but in every 

case excepting this one, their location was so well con- 

cealed that we could not fix their position even while they 
were firing. 

Two squads of the Machine-Gun Company, 16th In- 
fantry, rejoined us here, as we started our second advance. 
They kept up with us throughout the remainder of the 
day in spite of their heavy loads and the excessive heat. 
Lieutenant Colonel Craig ordered the battalion to halt for 
the night on its present line and to place outposts to the 
front. The machine guns were sited to fire along the 
road which was cut into the side of the Chazelle ravine. 
One platoon placed sentry squads across the front and 
connected with the 26th Infantry, which was about 400 
yards north of this road. The remainder of the company 
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Waved a handkerchief to the machine 
gunners in hope they would stop firing. 





WILL IT HAPPEN AGAIN? 


(To be concluded ) 


No Opportunity to 
fill canteens. 


was withdrawn along the side of the ravine, near two 
large caves, 200 yards from the outpost line. 

Volunteer details were sent into Chazelle to fill can- 
teens and the entire company wanted to go. The town 

was being shelled heavily but the thought of plenty of 
water appealed to every man. The danger element did 
not bother most of the men, as it was common belief that 
a shell must have a man’s number on it before it could 
hit him; also, many seemed to hold to their expressed 
opinion that one might as well be wounded or killed 
early in the fight as later. 

Just before dark several companies of Moroccans passed 
through our position, moving along the road paralleling 
the ravine. Attempts to find out their destination were 
fruitless, as neither unit possessed interpreters. The 
whole picture of war was rather jumbled, and the fact that 
the French were wandering about in our sector was a 
minor detail in the day’s mistakes. 

I authorized one can of meat and two boxes of hard 
bread, from the emergency ration, to be divided between 
each two men. This should have left each man with two 
boxes of bread but no canned meat. All had been cau- 
tioned to re-supply themselves from the packs of men who 
had been killed or wounded. It was interesting to note 
the alacrity with which a wounded man’s pack was 
rifled, while those of dead men were left strictly alone— 
except by the most “hard boiled” members of the com- 
pany. 








The Position of the Soldier 


Eprror’s Nore: As a part of one of the courses given at a col- 
lege for young women, the students are conducting a survey of the 
leading colleges to ascertain the attitude in regard to the major 
social issues of today. Each student is assigned a college from 
which she endeavors to determine the prevailing opinion of faculty 
and students on a major, social or economic question. The letter 
in question had to do with war and national preparedness. Colonel 

C. Vestal, C.A.C., was asked to speak for the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. His reply so well defines the position of 
the army on the points in issue that we consider it worth while 
to print the correspondence. 


Colonel Samuel C. Vestal, 

Mass. Institute of Technology, 

Cambridge, Mass. 

Dear Sir: 

As a student at College, | am taking a course with 
Professor —_ —, in which the students are 
conducting a survey of the colleges of this country to as- 
certain what influences and teachings are being set forth 
as regards the major social issues of today. 
is assigned a college from which she endeavors to find 
out, through the President, Dean, faculty and students, 
the prevailing opinions concerning the big questions. 

One of these questions is the war question, and as head 
of the Department in Military Science at M.I.T. any 
statement which you would be willing to make would be 
truly valued and appreciated, 

1. Are you a militarist in the sense that you would sup- 
port any kind of a war in which the United States 
might become engaged? 

. Do you believe that military preparedness is a safe- 
guard against future wars? 

. What is your feeling about the results of the Senate 
investigation of the munition industries? 

4. What ts your attitude towards conscientious objectors? 
| sincerely hope that this letter may not seem to you 

to be too much of an imposition on your time and 

thought. If it proves not to be, and if you could write me 

a brief answer sometime in the near future, I should be 

most grateful. 


E RN student 


Sincerely, 
My dear Miss —--——- 

In answer to your letter of November 27, it gives me 
great pleasure to submit the following statement. You 
did not actually ask question No. 4; but it is implied 1 in 
a statement in your letter. I have, therefore, put it in the 
- of a question and answered it. 

. Would I support any kind of a war in which the 
United States may become engaged? 

Yes. Upon eight different occasions I have taken an 
oath to support and defend the Constitution of the 
United States against all enemies, foreign and domestic. 

I settled this question before I took the oath the first 
time. 

The armed forces of the United States are not de- 
liberative, legislative bodies. The international wars in 
which the United States has been engaged were brought 
on, neither by the President, nor by diplomats, nor by 


The greatest enemies of 
peace are those persons who 
promote the idea that the 
United States will not fight 
however great the provoca. 
tion. 


soldiers, nor by sailors, but by the people themselves, I 
no other particul: ar is the sovereignty of the people « 
United States exercised more directly than in their con 
trol over their government on questions of peace and war 

The Constitution vests Congress with power to de. 
clare war, a mighty undertaking which can be carr 
on only by the expenditure of vast sums of money. Con 
gress is vested with unlimited power of taxation, and | 
given absolute control over the purse strings. Both <i- 
rectly and indirectly, therefore, the power to make wa 
lies in Congress. 

In no other country, in ancient or modern times, | 
the legislative body more fully reflected the will of t 
people. To this fact we owe our great strength as a nation 
We cannot accept the gage of war, unless our people 
through their representatives in Congress, positively wil 
and ordain that we shall do so. When the Congress of th 
United States solemnly declares war, it is not for me to 
hesitate, or to question its wisdom. 

In obedience to the will of the people, Congress ha 
five times recognized that peace has ceased with a foreign 
nation. In no case did the declaration initiate a war. |t 
merely recognized the existence of a state of war brought 
on by the hostile acts of the other nation. This was true 
even in 1846, when the Mexicans attacked our forces, in 
the belief, of course, that they would have an easy victor 
Our wars have come, not from our aggressions, ‘but from 
the belief of other nations in our inability to fight. 

When civil war arises, the existence of the United 
States as a nation depends upon the fidelity of those who 
have taken an oath that they will support and defend 
the Constitution of the United States against domestic 
enemies. In 1861, eleven states attempted to break up 
the Union because they were dissatisfied with the result 
of the presidential election in 1860. The problem 1r- 
volved was well stated by Mr. Lincoln, “‘that the Executive 
found the duty of employing the war power in defense 
of the Government forced upon him. He could either 
perform this duty or surrender the existence of the Gov- 
ernment. No compromise by public servants could in thi 
case be a cure; not that compromises are not often prope! 
but that no popular government can long survive a marked 
precedent that those who carry an election can only savt 
the government from immediate destruction by giving 0) 
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d n point upon which the people gave the election. 
I ple themselves, and not their servants, can safely 
se their own deliberate decisions.” 

We have now had nearly seventy years free from civil 
war, because militant minorities have realized that the 
Government will be able to save itself, if they appeal 
to force 


Do vou believe that military preparedness is a safe- 
y prep 

igainst future wars? 
| would like to narrow this question in one sense and 


broaden it in another by rewriting it as follows: ‘Do you 
believe that military and naval preparedness on the part 
of the United States is a safeguard against future wars, 


civil and international?” 

To this question I would answer, “Yes.” 

The United States has never needed persuading to 
peace. She has always been pacifically disposed whilst 
other nations, or domestic enemies, were committing acts 
of war towards her. It is a striking fact that we have en- 
joyed international and domestic peace under fire-eating, 
virile presidents of the type of Monroe, Jackson, Cleve- 
land, and Theodore Roosevelt; while our wars have come 
during or immediately after the administration of emi- 
nently pacific presidents such as Madison, Buchanan, and 
Wilson. It is one of the paradoxes of our national history 
that our wars have come from our dread of war. Domestic 
and foreign foes misinterpret its real significance; they 
go too far and bring destruction upon themselves. Our 
danger of war comes, not from our aggressiveness, but 
from the contempt of our enemies for our mental, moral, 
and physical preparedness for war. 

We do not need preparedness so much as we need a 
reputation for preparedness. Contempt for the prowess of 
Americans on the part of the German leaders drew Amer- 
ica into the World War. The same feeling in the breasts 
of the Allied leaders long kept them from giving their 
approval to our entry into the war on their side, and long 
delayed the formation of an American army after we had 
entered. It may come as a surprise to you that in Decem- 
ber, 1915, sixteen months before our declaration of war 
against Germany, President Wilson had made up his 
mind that we must inevitably fight. At that time he 
sent Colonel E. M. House to Europe to arrange for our 
entry into the war on the side of the Allies; and that Col- 
onel House failed in his mission only because the Allies 
did not desire us as an ally. The second volume of Col- 
onel House’s Intimate Papers brings out these facts very 
clearly. The Allies doubted the mental and moral factors 
of the United States even more than the physical. Neither 
friend nor foe would have believed it possible that an 
American army on the battlefields of France would be the 
decisive factor in bringing about the German collapse on 
the Western Front in 1918. But this was the case. 

The greatest enemies of peace are those persons who do 
anything by word or deed to promote the idea that the 
United States will not fight, however great the provaca- 


tion 
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The basic cause of our wars, foreign and domestic, has 
been our invitational weakness. That we have had any 
war since we have had a constitutional government ts per- 
fectly absurd and ridiculous. If we had followed Wash- 
ington’s words of wisdom on preparedness, there is every 
reason to believe that we would never have had a war 
with Great Britain, or Mexico, or Spain, or Germany, or 
Austria, or with the Southern States. 

The resolute armed nation is never in danger of attack, 
unless it commits the overt act of war, and thus causes 
other nations to combine against it in self-defense. Such 
a nation has an immunity from war that is worthy of our 
most careful study. Prussia and Prussianized Germany 
never engag ed in a war that they did not bring on them- 
selves. Pe social Switzerland, armed and resolute in the 
right, has lived unmolested for more than a century, 
amidst armed and aggressive nations. The fretful porcu- 
pine, slow and feeble "though he may be, neither attacks 
nor fears any other denioen of the forest. 

3. What is your feeling about the results of the Senate 
investigation of the munition industries? 

| ides that the President of the United States should 
be given large discretionary power to regulate interna- 
tional commerce in munitions of war. | am disposed, 
however, to take with a grain of salt the statements of 
garrulous salesmen dees the innermost thoughts of 
statesmen with whom they have never had a wend | of con- 
versation. I still believe in the international traffic in arms, 
particularly in time of war. It is always to the benefit of 
the unprepared nations, who, invari: ably are attacked by 
the prepared nations. Prussia, armed and ready to fight, 
protested in 1870 against the sale of arms by England to 
France; and Germany protested during the World War 
against the sale of munitions by America to the Allies. If 
the United States could not have bought arms in Europe 
during our Civil War, the Southern Confederac y might 
have been victorious. If the Allies could not have bought 
war supplies in America during the World War, the Cen- 
tral Powers would have won an easy victory. 

I am not in favor of the movement to require the 
United States to manufacture in its own arsenals all mu- 
nitions required in war. To produce arms and ammuni- 
tion alone for a war on the scale of our last war, it would 
be necessary for us to expend $3,000,000,000 in the im- 
mediate future and $70,000,000 annually for the upkeep 
of these useless ‘va which would soon become obso- 
lescent in most of their features. If I were a communist, 
I would, of course, be in favor of it. The ability of our 
commercial people to produce munitions of war, as dem- 
onstrated during the World War, is a powerful deterrent 
to aggressors. It has always been used against nations 
that have been armed and ready to fight at the outbreak 
of war. It has served to prevent conquest. Any trammels 
put upon it will make for aggression and war, not for 
security and peace. 

4. What influence and teachings are being set forth as 
regards the major social issues of the day? 
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The Army teaches now, through the R.O.T.C., as it 
has always taught 1 its own personnel, that war is a social 
and economic evil or disease and that the sole purpose of 
the armed forces of the United States is to bring about an 
honorable peace whenever they are called into active serv- 
ice in time of war. The people bring on war; the Army 
and Navy bring peace. The most consistent body of 
pacifists that I know of is the corps of Army and Navy 
officers, who have to suffer and make sacrifices when war 
comes; but they do not embrace the various panaceas for 
war which are ‘brought forward; from time to time, be- 
cause they have a knowledge of war and its causes which 
is unknown to the would-be-reformers. To the best of 
my knowledge, no American Army officer prior to the 
outbreak of the World War, ever advocated neutraliza- 
tion as a palladium against war. It is not too much to 
assert that, but for the belief in the effectiveness of neu- 
tralization to protect a country, which was largely fostered 
by zealous “peace advocates” in America, there would 
have been no war in 1914. If the Belgians had been con- 
vinced, like the Swiss, of the necessity of making their 
neutrality effective, France and Belgium could easily have 
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held their military frontiers. Germany was tempt 
to war by the conviction that she could overwh 
French Army by advancing through undefended 
territory. It was for this reason that President W 
one of his Fourteen Points, expressed the opinion « 
neutralization of Belgian ought to disappear. 

5. What is your attitude towards conscienti: 
jectors? 

My attitude toward conscientious objectors is that of 
the United States Government during our Participation 
in the World War. The Government treated them ver 
tenderly. This does not mean, however, that every draft 
evader should be given immunity merely because he call 
himself a conscientious objector. The real conscientioys 
objectors are few in number and are almost invariably of 
such mental and moral fiber that they would be of 1 
use when the life of the nation ts at stake. 

If you desire further explanation on any point, I should 
be glad to answer your inquiry. 

Sincerely yours, 
Cotonet S. C. Vestar, C.A.C., 
P. M.S. &T. 


A SENSIBLE REGARD for our own safety, an intelligent concern for the lives and limbs 
of the men we expect to fight for the nation if war befalls us, ought to save us from 
the folly and waste and danger of such unreadiness as the nation found itself in 1917 
and whenever war has come to it in past time. Only the pacifist mind will reject this 
plain lesson of experience or see in the carefully limited plans for a citizen army the 
bugaboo of militarism.—Cuicaco TRIBUNE. 
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The New Arm 


UTENANT CoLonet Lee D. Davis 






ECHANIZATION and motorization of land 
forces, no longer an experiment, are of course 

V It facts. The great powers have made it so. Russia 
and t Britain are the leaders, but the others are 
headed re way. Probably all will never reach complete 
mechanization, ‘though some may. 

The progress in mechanization of the Russian land 
forces is quite well publicized, and the British views and 
progress are generally known. What some of the other 
countries are “doing may not be so widely known. The 
French have portée cavalry, in which the dragoons travel 
in cross country vehicles. This is a very plain, yet inter- 
esting, admission that there might be something better 
than the horse for traveling around the country. The 
excuse made, where it appears desirable to present one, Is 
that with the great variety of weapons with which the 
dragoons are equipped, the same being of considerable 
weight, it would be impossible to execute the maneuvers 
ac het U ral. 

The United States has mechanized forces, some with 
the infantry and some with the cavalry. An accompany- 
ing tank is deemed to be an infantry or cavalry weapon. 
Our truly mechanized forces are, however, found in the 
cavalry (mechanized), and are fairly well recognized | in 
spite of the queer designation, the humor of which is not 
lost on all cavalrymen. When the 1st Cavalry (Mechan- 
ized), on its return from Fort Riley to its home station last 
spring, bivouacked at Kansas City over night, among the 
many curious visitors who swarmed over the camp was a 
man who had, thirty years before, served in the 1st Cav- 
alry, horse. According to the news accounts he was shown 
special attention and everything explained to him. But 
when he finally had left the camp he was still unable to 
admit that it was cavalry. Absent were all the smells of 
horse and picket line, and only the unromantic odor of 
gasoline and oil hung over the field. 

Regardless of Shakespeare's dictum concerning what's 
in a name, the word cavalry has for a long time meant 
horses, and it cannot be made over night to mean auto- 
mobiles and caterpillar tractors. But there is more differ- 
ence between old time cavalry and mechanized cavalry 
than a change of locomotion and a mechanized force, as 
we know it today, 1 is not cavalry. Neither is it infantry or 
artillery; it is a mew arm. It is just as new today as in- 
fantry was once upon a time, or as cavalry was once. Nor 
is motorized cavalry really cavalry. 

The French regulations concerning motorized dragoons 
read as follows: 








































































Those units of the dragoons transported on cross-country 
vehicles are characterized, as are other units of the cavalry, 
by fire power combined with mobility. They possess great 
speed and an extended radius of action, as well as a power- 














The word cavalry has for a 
long time meant horses, and 
it cannot be made overnight 
to mean automobiles and 
caterpillar tractors. 


ful armament of automatic weapons. The employ- 

ment of the portée dragoons illustrates the intensified ap- 

plication of the traditional powers of the cavalry. 

The statement of the French regulations concerning 
fire power is No exaggeration, as an examination of the list 
of automatic wes apons carried by these troops will show. 
And our own mechanized cav alry i is powerfully armed, 
as, indeed, y. There has, since the 
World War, been a tremendous shift in the cavalry to- 
ward fire power. | 


is the horse cavalry. 


Now an interesting thing about this shift is that it is 
somewhat of a departure foons the traditional rdle which 
emphasized shock power as against fire power. It has been 
some time, however, since we have heard anything about 
shock action by charging squadrons. The armament of 
our mechanized units is evidence that fire power has not 
been subordinated to shock power. 

The primary reason for giving the tank (and its twin 
sister, the cavalry combat car) armor is not to give it 
weight to flatten out a squad of the enemy or a hostile 
machine gun, but to protect its weapons and crew against 
hostile fire. The object of mechanization is to get fast- 
moving protected fire power. 

Now the traditional role of cavalry has always included 
the work of reconnaissance; it used to be known as the 
arm par excellence for this duty. Its greater speed gave it 
an advantage over the foot soldier, and it could better 
search out an area than observation aviation. But this rdle 
has now been largely taken over by units of the mechan- 
ized cavalry or by elements of motorized cavalry, and as 
the speed of these is even greater and their radius of ac- 
tion even more extended, they have done this well. 

It is indeed, in this role that mechanized cavalry, or 
motorized cavalry like the French portée dragoons, still 
But if 
soldiers mounted in or towed by motor vehicles can ade- 
quately perform the duties of reconnaissance, it makes no 
difference whether they wear cavalry or infantry | insignis a, 
or whether they think that a thrushis something that sings 
sweetly or smells badly. Consequently, the performance 
of this duty by mechanized forces is no reason for the 
inclusion of mechanized forces in the cavalry arm. 

Recall briefly that the history books tell that when the 
foot soldier got a weapon which possessed enough power 
to knock the horse to the ground or the rider off the horse, 
the cavalryman had to do something about it. The obvi- 


retain a functional semblance of oldtime cavalry. 
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ous defense was to put on the horse and the rider armor 
thick enough to fend off the missile, but soon it developed 
that armor capable of doing this was so heavy as to de- 
stroy the mobility both of horse and rider. This sacrifice 
of mobility to protection cost the mailed knight the dis- 
tinction he had held for nearly a thousand years and the 
foot soldier became once more the arbiter of battle. 

With the coming of the automobile, the former mount- 
ed soldier, now in a motor vehicle, is able to protect him- 
self and transport with armor of sufficient thickness to 
force the foot soldier to do something. The latter has 
countered by equipping himself aah. better and more 
powerful weapons. It is not improbable that greatly im- 
proved weapons will once more force the mounted soldier 
to bog himself and his machine down with armor. But 
just now that is neither here nor there. The point to be 
made now is that riding around in an armored automobile 
doesn’t make the soldier a cavalryman. 

The employment of French portée dragoons on recent 
field maneuvers bears no striking resemblance to oldtime 
cavalry operations except in the single respect of extended 
radius of action. It must have been this characteristic that 
caused the author of the French regulations, quoted 
above, to say that ‘‘the employment of the portée dragoons 
illustrates the intensified application of the traditional 
powers of the cavalry.”’ For in all other respects the char- 
acter of their operations is directly traceable to the pos- 
session of automatic weapons. There does not appear to 
be anything about their operations that a like force of 
portée infantry could not have done equally well. 

Viewed from any point, save possibly that of cost, the 
land mechanized forces would seem to be entitled to a 
separate organization. Moreover there are certain special 
objections in linking this new and distinctly different arm 
with the horse cavalry. It is not to be expected that the 
officer who is attracted to mechanization, to automotive 
things, will have any particular love for the horse; why 
label him a cavalryman and educate him in the horse 
soldier tradition? And of what direct or particular ad- 
vantage to an officer on duty with mechanized units will 
be the school courses in horsemanship and equitation? 
An arm which includes as its major subdivisions on the 
one hand, units mounted on horses (horse cavalry), and 
on the other, units whose mounts are tanks, armored cars, 
and automobiles (mechanized cavalry) , possesses at least 
a certain incongruity. It may be seriously questioned 
whether the chief of that arm can very well be both a 
horse cavalryman and an automobile cavalryman. 

There is of course precedent for the inclusion and adop- 
tion into an arm of a weapon or task not properly belong- 
ing there. This has usually resulted from an appreciation 
by the adopting arm that its original function is on the 
wane. For instance, the Coast Artillery was quick to at- 
tach to itself the antiaircraft artillery when the advent of 
aviation and the reinterpretation of the past experiences 
in attacks by overseas expeditions brought the realization 
that fixed coast defenses were not as relatively important 
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as once they were thought to be. 

Similarly, the inroads of observation aviation 
possibilities of motorized infantry gave the caval: 
excuse for not steering shy of mechanization. B 
all, antiaircraft artillery is no more coast artillery t/ 
artillery is, and the operations of mechanized |a: 
are not any more cavalry-like than they are moto, 
infantry-like. 

But this paper is not to argue for the mixing of mechan. 
ized units and infantry. The tank is not so much a ney 
wes apon as it is a new carrier for old weapons. No! i) ugh. 
boy will say that there can never be too many tan! 
more than he could be made to say that there is 
thing as too much artillery support, but it does not folloy 
that “the tank is a true infantry weapon and therefore by 
longs in the infantry. 

ie Poe the le ading tank or the exploiting tank c 
not be classed as properly belonging to the ap 
matter how greatly these tanks might influence the prog 
ress of the infantry. As for the accompanying tank, the 
one in which the infantry is most interested, there is some 
question as to whether tanks, even of the light slow type 
will be able to accompany the infantry, ber since there i 
no other appropriate duty for such tanks, they will per 
force have this. As for the employment of light fast tanks 
as accompanying tanks, the weight of expert opinion is 
that this use squanders their greater capabilities. 

No one advocates incorporating cavalry (horse) with 
infantry (foot), yet there is as much reason for doing this 
as for combining horse cavalry and mechanized Slooncen 
or infantry and ‘gucchenneed units. As between infantry 
and cavalry and cavalry and mechanized forces there i 
a step-up in speed and radius of action which makes eac! 
distinct from the others. 

In any particular combat the main element might b 
infantry or cavalry or a mechanized force, and it vou 
be supported by artillery, aviation and gas. Also, any 
of the three might be supported by the others. Thu: 
mechanized elements might be supported by cavalry, o 
infantry could be pushed in to secure gains made by the 
mechanized elements, and so on. 

There remains to be mentioned another, and by no 
means insignificant, objection to the inclusion of the tank 
among infantry weapons or matériel, and that is the fact 
that, without it, the infantry has plenty to learn and mor 
than enough to do in battle. Every dictate of simplicity ' 
strained by its inclusion. 


What the infantry must strive for is freedom from con 
plicated battlefield operations. Giving the tank il i 
due, we must remember that if the capabilities of fire arm 
are increased, as there are good reasons to believe they wil 
be (history repeating itself) then will the value of the 

tank become correspondingly less, for it is surely true that 
every improvement in firearms strengthens in dispropor 
tionate degree, the power of the defense. What we need 
more ping the tank is an infantry weapon that is a match 
for it. We can well afford to let others operate the tanks 
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Reserve Policies and National Defense 


UTENANT CoLonet R. A. Hitt 


THe OrGANIzED Reserve Corps 


IE National Defense Act of 1916, as amended to 
I 33 legally sets up the foundation of the Army 
{ the United States. It prescribes that that Army 
nsist of: 

Regular Army 

N ational Guard of the United States 

National Guard while in the service of the United 
States 

The Officers’ Reserve Corps 

The Enlisted Reserve Corps and 

The Organized Reserves. 

In the immediate execution of the provisions of Section 
3, National Defense Act of 1920, procurement of Reserve 
officers was of primary importance and rightly so, because 
thousands of war-trained officers were reverting to civil life, 
taking with them an immeasurable store of salable mili- 
tary expe rie nce essential to the establishment of a national 
reserve force. 

Policies, and plans based thereon, were gradually for- 
mulated. These plans included, among other things, de- 
termination of the purposes for which the Organized 
Reserve was to be used, and the tools required to accom- 
plish the purposes. These are prescribed in the General 
Mobilization Plan. The present Reserve policies largely 
went into effect prior to 1928, but since then considerable 
revamping of the Officers’ Reserve Corps has been done, 
this for the purpose of making of that Corps the instru- 
ment contemplated by War Department plans. The En- 
listed Reserve Corps, consisting of about 5,000 men, is 
practically a minus quantity. Since its establishment in 
1920, little has been done to encourage its growth. 

It will be appreciated that the Rinnes's is in fact an or- 
ganized reserve of officers. The principal functions of this 
reserve are: (1) to furnish the additional officer personnel 
necessary to bring to war strength Regular Army organi- 
zations and activities now organized on a peace basis; (2) 
to oficer and command war organizations. Its normal 
peace time activities are training, although it may and 
does assist the Regular Army in carrying out such mis- 
sions as those pertaining to the C.C.C. and the Air Mail. 

The War Department has set up approximately 120,- 
000 officers as the peace time procurement objective for 
the Officers’ Reserve Corps. Additional officers will be 
secured from officer-candidate training schools. 

The sources of supply for the Officers’ Reserve Corps 
te new appointments as of June 30, 1934, and for 
ac e eliinal only are: 

. Resid Officers’ Training Corps. 

b. Citizens’ Military Training Camps. 

c. Flying cadets. 

d. Warrant officers and enlisted men of the Regular 


Army. 


The development of the O. 
R.C., R.O.T.C., and C.M.T.C., 
with suggestions for making 
these agencies more effec- 
tive. 


. Enlisted men of the Enlisted Reserve Corps. 
f. World War veterans. 
g. Former members of the Regular Army and National 
Guard. 


hb. Civilians. 


The annual number of new appointments from all 
Some of 
notably “‘b,”’ and 
some are hile up entirely, particularly es 
important source of all, the R.O.T.C. 
what and will continue to do so until reaching its present 


sources seems to be stabilized at about 10,500. 
these sources are showing an increase, 
The most 


, 1S increasing some- 


maximum authorized strength of approximately 7,000. 
With adequate support this source could be depended 
upon to provide ample personnel for the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps. At present, a very serious loss of active officers 
derived from this source is suffered by the Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps at the expiration of their five-year commis- 
sion, this loss being on the ave rage only about 3,000 short 
of the total intake. It is probably due primarily to a loss 
of interest on the part of the individual officer. It is evi- 
dent that there must be active coéperation between the 
War Department, all its agencies, and the Officers’ Re 
serve Corps to reduce this loss to a minimum. 

On June 30, 1934, the Officers’ Reserve Corps reached 
a strength of 114,746 officers, 89,039 being on the active 
list and 25,707 on the inactive list. This leaves a shortage 
of approximately 30,961 active list officers. The officers 
in the inactive reserve are of indeterminate value. 

A brief comparison of the Peace Time Procurement 
Objective which will probably ap proximate the actual re- 
quirements under the plan and the total number of active 
list officers available (89,039) shows that the Reserve 
Corps does not meet the requirements in aggregate num- 
bers at the present time, and further that there is an un- 
balanced distribution of officers of the arms and services 
which must be adjusted before a balanced force can be 
had. As pointed out previously, there are some 25, 7°97 
officers on the inactive list, and in addition various other 
persons among the civil population who have had military 
training, and whe would probably present themselves for 
service when needed. Large numbers of officers will be 
required for supply and other Zone of the Interior duty. 
From experience gained in the development of previous 
War Department Mobilization Plans, it is believed that 
the officer personnel requirements for the initial mobiliza- 
tion can be met. 
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There will be shortages in Corps Area Service Com- 
mands for the initial mobilization. However, this short- 
age will be met by employing a system of dual assign- 
ments. In this system, all available officers not specifically 
assigned to units or installations part of the initial mobili- 
zation, will be assigned to duties pertaining to the initial 
mobilization or preparation for subsequent periods of the 
mobilization until such time as it becomes necessary for 
them to report for duty in connection with their primary 
assignment. In addition Corps Area Commanders at 
present are authorized to recommend to The Adjutant 
General the transfer, with a few exceptions, of officers of 
the lowest grade from one section to another regardless of 
the possession of a certificate of capacity. If this authority 
is employed considerable can be done toward effecting a 
more equitable distribution in the several sections of the 
Reserve Corps. Ninety per cent of Reserve officers on the 
active list are lieutenants and captains and ninety per cent 
of the officers trained are of this class. 


CoNTROL AND ADMINISTRATION 

The War Department decentralizes the administration 
and training of Reserve personnel by charging Corps Area 
and Department Commanders and Chiefs of Arms and 
Services with this mission, except for those officers spe- 
cifically exempted by the War Department. 

Two general systems exist in Corps Areas in the meth- 
od of handling this assignment. 

A majority of Corps Areas handle it through the tac- 
tical organizations that are assigned to them in the War 
Department Mobilization Plan. Several Corps Areas 
have instituted a combination of territorial and tactical 
organization, which while retaining most of the good 
features of the tactical method has the advantage of 
placing the responsibility for the inactive duty training 
of Reserve officers, not possible under the purely tactical 
organization. Briefly, this system divides the Corps Areas 
into sub-areas which are again sub-divided into districts. 
Theoretically, sufficient instructor personnel i is placed in 


these districts to carry on the instruction of all Reserve off- 
icers of the district. 


In the administration by the War Department of the 
Officers’ Reserve Corps, it has been found necessary to 
set up a contact agency in the Department to represent 
the Reserves. This was provided by placing an officer on 
duty in the Office of the Chief of Staff known as the “Ex- 
ecutive for Reserve Affairs,” whose principal mission is to 
facilitate the business of Reserve officers and the Organized 
Reserves in the War Department and to provide liaison 
for them wherever found. He has no power but has a re- 
sponsibility that Reserve matters move smoothly and that 
trends and drifts in Reserve sentiment are known to the 
War Department. 


The six Reserve officers in the various Divisions of the 
War Department General Staff represent the Reserve and 
have a voice in the formulation of policies touching their 
component. 
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TRAINING 


In view of the dependence placed on it in « 
national emergency, training of the Reserve assum greg 
importance. Its effectiveness will depend upon the char. 
acter of training conducted during peace time. 

The training mission of the Reserve 1s: 

a. To give Reserve officers assigned to units of the 
Regular Army training with the organization to which 
they are assigned. 

b. To maintain in every unit of the Organized Reserves 
an efficient cadre of officers, noncommissioned officers and 
enlisted specialists that are individually and collectively 
competent to perform the duties required i in mobilizing 
and training the unit at war strength. 

c. To give Reserve officers not assigned to units of the 
Organized Reserves such individual training as is neces. 
sary to insure their functioning effectively in their war 
time assignment. 

The objects of training the individual Reserve officer 
in time of peace are: 

a. To prepare him to perform efficiently the duties of 
his mobilization assignment. 

b. To prepare him for promotion to the next higher 


grade. 


Ot a 


Individual inactive duty training is accomplished 
through Troop Schools, Extension Courses, and contact 
camps. Active duty training is accomplished through 14, 
day training, duty with troops, C.M.T.C., courses 2 
Army Schools and other means. All of them offer an 
excellent means for the professional advancement of off 
icers. The records indicate an average of twenty hour 
annually per active officer devoted to this work. 

The enrollment in extension courses on March 3: 
1934, included 46,770 Reserve officers—4o.7 per cent of 
the personnel of the Officers’ Reserve Corps on that date. 
It is of interest to note that during the last ten years of 
the project, the numbers of students taking extension 
courses have increased some 400 per cent. 

Of the facilities offered for individual training on a 
active status, the records show that during the past three 
years the numbers that can be trained on an active status, 
due to limited funds, have practically stabilized at 11,900 
(11,200 Arms, 700 Services). Appropriations have lim 
ited the active duty periods of training of reserve officers 
to an average of one 14-day period 1 in three years for the 
arms and six years for the services. However, the limited 
funds provided for 1934 reduced the average for tha 
year to one tour in about 5/2 years for the arms and one 
tour in 40 years for the services. 

The character of training conducted using any of the 
available means depends primarily on the unit com 
mander, Regular Army 1 instructors on duty with Reserve 
units and on inspections controlled by the Corps Area 
Commanders. 

Of the facilities available, it is believed that duty with 
Citizens’ Military Training Camps, when properly car 


ried out, i.e. not over-supervised by Regular Army per 
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Classroom training 1s indispensable as a preparation for 

ining, but by itself it is not enough to justify the 


« of the Officers’ Reserve Corps. Only through 


field 


exist 

field ¢ uning, in which we can simulate war conditions, 
will the officer recognize reality when it confronts him. 
Field training 1s wholly dependent upon funds. Funds 


dictating such training once in four years bring it to the 
vanishing point of utility. 
FINANCES 

The budget for the fiscal year 1935 for the Organized 
Reserves was about $4,500,000. In addition approximately 
$17,500,000 will be expended for the pay and allowances 
ws some 6,000 Reserve Officers on duty with the C.C. C. 

Of the total amount appropriated, approximately 95°/, 
is devoted to training purposes and 5%, to A ng 
Of the 95°/, that is expended on training, the Air Corps 
receives approximately 36°%, and its personnel is about 
314°, of the active Reserve. 
~ Disregarding the many intangible items that probably 
constitute a proper charge against the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps, and considering only the funds actually appropri- 
ated for the Reserve, we find that for 1/50 of the annual 
appropriation for military purposes, the Reserve will fur- 
nish one-half the officers required for general mobiliza- 
tion. The average pay received for the two weeks’ active 
training 1s $115.00, which with training each four years 
amounts to but $28.75 per year. 

DestraBLE MopiricaTIONs IN PoLictes 

So far as is apparent at this time, no changes of a fun- 
damental character in O.R.C. policies are needed. There 
are, however, certain problems confronting the Officers’ 
Reserve Corps, some of which will be presented very 
briefly. 

One of the outstanding needs of the Reserve Corps 
today is the recognition by Congress of the fact that an 
untrained Reserve is no Reserve at all. When Congress 
grants that recognition, the possibilities of securing ade- 
quate appropriations for training will be considerably 
increased. 

As has been pointed out heretofore, there exist in cer- 
tain arms and services, notably the Field Artillery, Coast 
Artillery, Air Corps, Quartermaster Corps and Medical 
Corps, very considerable shortages in their Reserve officer 
personnel. Very definite and positive steps should be 
taken at once to reduce these shortages. 

The yearly losses suffered by the Officers’ Reserve Corps 
are entirely too great. Most of these losses are occurring 
among those officers who have recently come into the Re- 
serves from the R.O.T.C. It is believed that a consider- 
able part of this loss can be prevented by the maintenance 
of interest among new officers. This is a direct responsi- 
bility of the Regular Army personnel on R.O.T.C. and 
Organized Reserve duty. 

In connection with procurement, the time is approach- 
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ing when it will not only be desirable but practicable to 
concentrate on quality rather than quantity. As will be 
readily appreciated when that time comes, there will be 
many problems to solve in setting up the standards by 
which to measure quality. 


Active duty training every year for every active officer 


of the arms and a somewhat less amount for officers of the 
services is highly desirable, but is entirely dependent on 
the annual funds provided. The provision of inadequate, 
much less adequate, funds will always be uncertain. Such 
being the case, it becomes essential that everything pos- 
sible be done to bring to a high degree of efficiency all 
forms of inactive training. 


The question of age among the members of the Of- 
ficers’ Reserve Corps is one that deserves considerable 


thought. It will undoubtedly assume greater importance 


in the not far distant future. 
Reserve Orricers’ TRAINING Corps 
The mission of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps is 
to provide officers for the Organized Reserves. Sections 


40-47 of the National Defense Act provide for the estab- 


lishment of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps con- 
sisting of a senior division and a junior division. The 
senior division is composed, in general, of units estab- 
lished in colleges and universities. The junior division is 
composed, in general, of units established in preparatory 
and high schools. 
The senior division units lend themselves to a further 
subdivision into: 
Voluntary units and compulsory units. 
The above may be subdivided further into: 
Single units; where only one arm or service of the 
Army is established in one institution. 
Multiple units; where several arms or services or 
both are established in the same institution. 


There are a total of 228 senior and junior units scat- 
tered throughout the country and extending into the for- 
eign possessions located off our east and west coast. Of 
the senior units 75 are single and 49 are multiple units. 

Under the provisions of the National Defense Act and 
Army Regulations, no unit can be established in any in- 
stitution until an officer of the Regular Army has been 
detailed as P.M.S.&T., nor until such unit shall main- 
tain under military instruction at least 100 physically fit 
male students in the case of Infantry, Cavalry, and Artil- 
lery units; and 50 in the case of other units. 

Except at a land grant college, where military instruc- 
tion is compulsory in all except two cases, no unit is 
established or maintained in any educational institution 
until the authorities of the same agree to establish and 
maintain a two years’ elective or compulsory course of 
instruction in military training as a minimum for its phy- 
sically fit male students; this course to be a prerequisite 
for graduation. The institution makes a request for the 
unit and it, not the War Department, decides whether 
the unit shall be elective or compulsory. 


The Secretary of War is authorized to prescribe stand- 
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atd courses of theoretical and practical military training 
for units of the R.O.T.C. These courses form a guide for 
P.M.S.&T’s and standardize the instruction in all R.O. 
T.C, units. They are sufficiently flexible to meet condi- 
tions existing at each unit. 

For the practical instruction of members of the R.O. 
T.C., a six weeks’ camp is ordinarily maintained each 
year. 

R.O.T.C. enrollment is limited due to lack of funds. 
This in turn has limited the number of R.O.T.C. gradu- 
ates each year and consequently the number of Reserve 
officer replacements. 

The number of graduates commissioned from the R.O. 
T.C. in all arms and services has steadily increased from 
about 200 in 1920 to about 6,500 in 1934. 

How well the mission of the R.O.T.C. is being ac- 
complished is demonstrated by the fact that over 40,000, 
or approximately one-half of the active Officers’ Reserve 
Corps, are R.O.T.C. graduates. To this number some 
6,000 newly commissioned candidates are added each 
year. It is clear that as time goes on and those officers 
who came into the Reserve Corps by virtue of World War 
service continue to drop out, this proportion will greatly 
increase. 

The great value of the Junior units lies in their dis- 
ciplinary and educational possibilities. These units pro- 
duce less than 300 second lieutenants in the Reserve Corps 
each year. The senior units produce 95°/, of the R.O. 
py 2d supply of Reserve Corps. 

PROPORTION AMONG THE ARMS 

In view of the establishment of the R.O.T.C. before 
requirements of a mobilization plan had been formulated, 
it is not surprising that the product does not fit such 
requirements. The unbalanced condition in the Officers’ 
Reserve Corps, as previously pointed out, is reflected 
somewhat in the R.O.T.C. An examination of the rec- 
ords shows very considerable shortages existing in the 
Field Artillery and the Coast Artillery (AA) quotas. 
The Infantry and Cavalry each have an excess of approxt- 

mately 20°/ Shortage in the Medical Corps is not 
thought to Ad serious, since many of the vacancies would 
exist in hospitals and convalescent camps where medical 
qualification alone is essential. The one Air Corps unit 
in the R.O.T.C., due to obvious limitations, cannot pro- 
duce competent Reserve officers in any satisfactory quan- 
tity. The Engineer shortages can certainly be made up 
from civilian sources in a satisfactory manner, particularly 
in railroad and construction duty. The Signal Corps is in 
a similar condition. Other arms and services can be fairly 
satisfactorily filled up from technical civilian sources. 


The most vital lack then, so far as the R.O.T.C. is con- 
cerned, is in the supply of Field Artillery and Coast Ar- 
tillery (AA) officers. There are certain measures which 
might be taken to correct this, any one of which under 
existing appropriations, would draw material away from 
the other arms. The most obvious one is to increase in 
size those units already established. It is economical, since 
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existing facilities would need relatively little expansion, 
If this measure is decided upon the question aris 
how to increase these units at the expense of other: 
are fourteen units of Field Artillery, and thirteen of Coas 
Artillery combined, respectively, in multiple units, Ip 
some cases, it would be desirable for these Field A tillery 


and Coast Artillery units to absorb such associated units 


aS to 
Chere 


either totally or partially, depending on individua 

cumstances, and thus make up a part at least of the short. 
ages in these two important arms. Stull further additions 
to these arms can and are being made by dropping certain 


classes of units and by decreasing the allotment of others 


GEOGRAPHICAL Di1sTRIBUTION 

The geographical distribution of the R.O.T.C. }y 
corps areas shows very considerable inequalities. Natur. 
ally, this condition has aroused considerable thought and 
discussion as to the advisability of a reallocation of units 
so as to obtain equal distribution. Such an idea, whil 
a natural one, places too great stress on the thought tha 
location of the unit, the home of the student, his future 
business location and his Reserve assignment are going to 
be one and the same. Such is not necessarily the cas 
Again, it is of prime importance that the military schem 
in this case fit the civil—for the quality and value of an 
institution is more vital than its geographical location 
A change in the type of unit might be made to fill certain 
corps area requirements, but otherwise the geographical 
distribution while receiving consideration cannot be 
stressed at the expense of other more vital considerations 


GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 

The R.O.T.C. has certain characteristics that mark it 
potentially as one of the most valuable of the civilian 
components. College men, being selected by natural pro- 
cesses, should be the best available officer material in the 
country. The R.O.T.C. is practically free from politics, 
at least as concerns individuals within it. The likelihood 
of enrolling future directors of the country’s policies is 
great, and should be made greater. The great majority of 
college presidents have lent their enthusiastic indorsement 
to the work. In the matter of expense, the R.O.T.C. by 
direct appropriation receives approximately one per cent 
of the annual War Department appropriation. On the 
other hand, to make the most of this, the Army’s re spor: 
sibility is great. The instruction in R.O.T.C. units and 
the officers who carry it on are subjected to an unusually 
critical appraisal on the part of both faculty and students 
so that there should be unusual judgment and a good 
background of general knowledge as well as professional 
aptitude on the part of the officers on such duty if their 
task is to be done creditably. Moreover, the job of insur- 
ing progress or even the mere continuance of present 
standards is undoubtedly greater with the R.O.T.C. than 
is the case with the other components. 
Full advantage should be taken of every opportunity for 
improvements in organization and in policies, but such 
improvements alone can never take the place of energ etic 
and able personnel. 
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MobIFIcaTION OF POLIcIEs 

Fr 1e preceding discussion, it is apparent: (1) 
That the junior units should not be considered producers 
of Re - officers. 

(2) That multiple units are in general unsatisfactory. 
Where conditions make them necessary, the number of 
units should be kept to the minimum and they should 
he grout ~y about a single unit of one of the combat arms. 


(2) That the proportions of graduates of the R.O.T.C. 
among a different arms do not properly fit the mobili- 
zation plan, the most serious shortage being in the Field 
Artillery and Coast Artillery (AA). Various measures 


should and are being taken to correct this deficiency. 


Murrary TRAINING CAmMPs 

The C.M.T.C. was originated by Major General 
Leonard Wood when Chief of Staff of the Army. Gen- 
eral Wood, in a letter dated May 10, 1913, and addressed 
to a number of the presidents of universities and colleges 
of the country, urged them to use their influence in per- 
suading the students in their institutions to join the sum- 
mer military training camps he proposed to organize, and 
to spend a part of their summer vacations at those camps. 

Camps so organized at Gettysburg 1 in Pennsylvania, 
and at the Presidio of Monterey in California, were insti- 
tuted in the summer of 1913 and proved to be very suc- 
cessful. The credit for this movement was, and is, wholly 
due to General Wood, whose foresight and good judg- 
ment proposed this resource four years bales 4 our nation 
entered into the Great War in the spring of 1917. 

In the autumn of 1913, a number of university and col- 
lege presidents organized an advisory committee to pro- 
mote the camping project. The students of the Gettys- 
burg Camp had, previous to this, organized The Society 
of the National Reserve Corps. 

First Apvisory COMMITTEE 

The Committee, at first numbering nine university 
presidents, grew in later years to nineteen. 

The summer camps in 1915, consisting of business men 
as well as students, numbered three thousand, four hun- 
dred and six, and in 1916, sixteen thousand, one hundred 
and thirty-nine. The largest and best known of these 
camps was one held at Plattsburg, New York. 

In December, 1915, the present Military Training 
Camps Association of the United States was formed by 
the merger of the Students’ Society of the National Re- 
serve Corps with the older men’s organization, which had 
been formed at the Plactsburg Camp. It has continued 
ever since, as a steady and important force in the nation. 
This organization, combining the college camps and the 
business men’s movement, was thoroughly under way 
early in 1916. The representatives of the organization 
went to Congress and to President Wilson and asked that 
the * ‘Plattsburg Movement” as it had then already come 
to be called, should be officially recognized. Legislative 
recognition was accorded, and administrative help secured 
from the War Department under Secretary Baker, who 
always warmly and effectively supported the movement. 
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So in the summer of 1916, about sixteen thousand men 
were in camps of elementary training for officers, and the 
great foundation was laid. 

The Training Camps pl an was adopted by the Govern 
ment as a war measure, and by May 10, 1917, 
after our declaration of war. about forty- thee thousand 
men were assembled in sixteen officers’ 
throughout the country. 

Following the war, since the PI attsburg Camp pl an had 
worked so well as a war measure, the men who had been 
active in the organization of the summer camping move- 
ment suggested chat the Government should continue the 
summer training This 
adopted. 


five weeks 


training camps 


camp plan. suggestion was 

Voluntary military training camps, to be conducted at 
Government expense under the War Department, were 
authorized in the revised National Defense Act of June, 
1920. The first camps (twelve) were held in 1921 with 
ten thousand, two hundred and ninety-nine enrolled. 

TRAINING Camp ASSOCIATION 

It is in the way of national education for preparedness 
that the training camps have, by their influence, done our 
country such great service. In them over 247,773 intel- 
ligent young men have learned the lesson that our coun- 
try at large has not learned. Annually, the men who 
learn lng truths at the c: amp go out as missionaries to our 
country. Their influence is far reaching and of incalcul- 
able value to our land in combating the ignorance of our 
people. 

Since 1921 the attendance at these camps has grown 
until, in the fiscal year 1933; funds were appropri: tesad for 
51 camps and 37, 500 trainees. Although funds were ap- 
propriated for the training of 37,500 during the fiscal year 
1934, the amount made av sailable for the C.M.T. Camps 
prohibited the training of approximately 63° of the 
original quota. Actually 14,007 received training. Funds 
were appropriated for the training of 14,250 during the 
fiscal year 1935: 

The mission of the C.M.T. Camps as set forth in the 
National Defense Act is as follows: 

“The Secretary of War is hereby authorized to main- 
tain, upon military reservations or elsewhere, schools 
or camps for the military instruction and training, with 
a view to their appointment as Reserve officers or non- 
commissioned officers, of such warrant officers, enlisted 
men, and civilians as may be selected upon their own 
application.” 

Considering the. number of Reserve officers actually 
produced by the C.M.T. Camps the conclusion is in- 
escapable that they have failed in fulfilling this mission. 

Up to and including the year 1934 there were 22,823 
Blue graduates, but only 4,630 of these graduates have 
been commissioned. 

While not so stated in the National Defense Act, a 
broader conception of the mission has been held and put 
into effect. Army Regulations specify the object of the 
Basic and Red Courses to be: 
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“To develop closer national and social unity by bring- 
ing together young men of all types, both native and 
foreign born; to teach the privileges, duties, and re- 
sponsibilities of American citizenship; to stimulate the 
interest of the youth of this country in the importance 
of military training as a benefit to the individual taking 
such training and as an asset vital in the problem of 
national defense.” 


In addition to instilling citizenship in this mass of 
trainees, from a military viewpoint we are building a po- 
tential reserve which will have definite value in case of a 
national emergency. From a publicity viewpoint the 
camps have done much to acquaint our people with the 
Army. 

The trainees represent almost every county in the 
United States and are a body of future potential leaders in 
our national policies who have some conception of the 
problems of national defense, and through their training 
are sympathetic towards them. 


Prior to the fiscal year 1934, the average appropriation 
for the ten preceding years was about $2,650,000 which 
limited the number that could be trained to approxi- 
mately 37,500. Of the $2,500,000 appropriated for the 
fiscal year 1934 only $1,000,000 was made available for 
these camps, thus limiting the number that could be 
trained to approximately 14,000. The average cost per 
student attending the C.M.T. Camps last year (fiscal 
year 1934) amounted to scachalladly $71.00. $1,000,- 
000 was appropriated for the fiscal year 1935 (summer of 
1934), with which 14,851 received training. 

It is believed that C.M.T. Camps are now so firmly 
established that it is very doubtful if the money appro- 
priated for their support could be diverted to some other 
project, such as the R.O.T.C., even if it were considered 
advisable to do so. Even though the C.M.T. Camps are 
not profitable from a standpoint of number of Reserve 
officers procured, yet by instilling patriotism, combating 
Communism, and establishing a partially trained reserve, 


a valuable by-product is produced. 


TRAINEES 

The very striking advance in the popularity of the 
camps which has taken place in the past few years would 
seem to indicate that in order to receive the maximum 
benefit from the training given, one of two things should 
be done; either funds should be provided for the training 
of a greater number of young men, or the minimum 
standard for acceptance should be raised. The C.M.T.C. 
student should possess two outstanding qualifications. 
First, he should be material for future commission in the 
Reserve Corps, and second, he should be capable of creat- 
ing favorable public 1 impression toward military training 
in his home community. 
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With over 106,834 applicants for training 
15,797 accepted for training in 1933, it is quite apparen, 
that an opportunity for selection does exist. Arm, 
lations prescribe that “Candidates must have averace 
eral intelligence and must be of good moral cha: 
but no educational qualifications are required for the Basic 
and Red courses. It would seem to be desirable to +, quire 
at least one year of high school for qualification, but jt ; 
believed that that would work a hardship on son 
munities, particularly in rural districts where high school 
are not readily available. At least a grammar school edy. 

cation should be a prerequisite for enrollment in the Basic 
and Red courses. The same situation exists as far as the 
physical standard is concerned. 


com- 


TRAINING 

War Department policy now requires at least one-third 
of the C.M.T. Camps in each Corps Area to be trained 
for a minimum of 10 days by units of the Reserve C orps 
An examination of the reports of the corps area command. 
ers reveals a difference of opinion in regard to this method 
of training. 

Using Reserve units for C.M.T.C. training gives these 
units valuable training in command and administration 
which they cannot obtain in any other manner. There is 
no doubt, however, that this method is detrimental to 
the efficiency of the C.M.T.C. training. It is an admitted 
fact, however, that the training accruing to the junior 
officers of the Reserve Corps through use of the C.M 
T.C. is by far the best training which can be afforded 
them. Viewed from the larger aspect, that of the National 
Defense, it is believed that if the Reserve units are re- 
quired to make definite preparation during the winter 
months and their work in camp is carefully supervised by 
Regular officers, training for the C.M.T.C. personnel will 
be adequate. It is well to note that the C.M.T.C. stu 
dents may or may not become a definite part of the armed 
forces of the nation in any future war. They are under no 
obligations other than those which rest upon every cit 
zen, whereas the Reserve officer is already definitely obli- 
gated to serve the nation in war if called upon to do so. It 
seems obvious that every facility for practical training of 
the Reserve officer should be utilized. 

In conclusion, it can be stated that it appears to be de 
sirable to give consideration to modifying the following 
C.M.T.C. policies: 

A high standard to be required both from an educ+ 
tional and physical viewpoint. 

Ways and means of i increasing the number of train- 
ees by more economical expenditure of available funds 

The elimination of all camps outside of the con 
tinental limits of the United States. 

The full use of the C.M.T.C. as a facility for the 


practical training of the Reserves. 


THE EXPERIENCE OF THESE MASSES of Americans will have taught the United States 
for the future that the business of war cannot be learned in a few months, and that 


in a crisis this lack of experience costs streams of blood —Von HinpENBURG. 
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Qualifying Lieutenants for War 


rENANT C. Q. Marron 
D. (Infantry ) 


1] lieutenant of today finds himself faced with 
nty years’ continuous service in grade. This 
wenty years 1s a double-edged sword; with Inertia- 
(Baffled — rusting one edge of the blade and 
Adequate Training Time, woefully neglected, tarnishing 
the other. Proper use alone will burnish and sharpen 1 it 
for its war mission. As war will make battalion com- 
manders or the equivalent out of the peace time lieu- 
tenants, the peace time training mission should capitalize 
the prospective twenty years’ service in grade so as best to 
ft him for his war assignment. 

At present the usual procedure in garrison and regi- 
ments is to assign officers by chance; or, worse, to con- 
tinue them in a line of work in which they have shown 
special qualifications. If the smooth working of the 
peace time regiment were the final objective, then the 
latter method of assignment is by far the best; but to 
train an officer for the larger role he will play in an 
emergency requires that he be rotated purposely and on a 
definite plan so that he will be able to function efficiently 
in every job within a regiment. Thus he will gain ex- 
perience by actual service in all the different duties of all 
line and staff officers below field grade. The system 
should be so ordered that at any time from his initial 
commission the officer will have had the maximum train- 
ing possible for his war duties. Because of constant 
change of station some record of duties performed must 
be kept. A qualification card similar to the one shown 
here is suggested. 

Column 1 shows the kind of work, broken into four 
classes: class 1, line duties; class 2, staff func- 
tions; class 3, special duties; class 4, D.O.L. 
(all such time should be subtracted from the 
total service of that officer in calculating the 
5» 10, 15, or 20 year period of training). 

Column 2 shows whether or not the duty was the prin- 
ciple duty performed. 

Column 3 shows additional duty. 

Columns 4 to 7 inclusive are the outlines of progressive 
training; above the diagonal is shown the 
number of months which must be completed 
within, respectively, the 5, 10, 15, or 20 years 
of service, in order to be considered qualified; 
the required number of years being shown 
below the diagonal. If a letter appears after 
a number in those columns it means that the 
duty may be substituted for any other period 
or fraction of a period of duty in the same 
class and column during that period which 
has the same letter. If the number stands 
alone without a letter then the officer must 


The very fact that disruption 
would issue in peace time is 
the strongest argument in 
favor of this plan. 


have completed that number of years training 
in that very duty by the expiration of the s, 
10, 15, Or 20 year period, respectively. 

Columns 8 and g show actual periods, less leave, detached 
service, sick, and all non-duty status. Addi- 
tional duties do not count as complying with 
mandatory figures. 

Column 10 is for the commanding officer of the highest 
local headquarters and must be signed per- 
sonally. 

Column 11 gives the rank of the commander. 

Column 12 1s for the Inspector General. As he is already 
required to inquire during his annual inspec- 
tion as to whether or not officers are rotated 
between line and staff duties, his investigation 
of the qualification card cannot be considered 
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as violating the fundamental principle of com- 
mand which places the commanding officer of 
any organization in full control of all person- 
nel assigned thereto. 

Column 13 is for the date the Inspector General checking 
the card. 

Please bear in mind that the qualification card is not 
a finished model. It would take much thought and con- 
sideration to design a card along the lines proposed that 
would be acceptable. 

The officer's qualification card should be started the 
first day he is commissioned and accompany him to each 
station. In order to prevent errors in entry and afford an 
opportunity for check, it should be sent through the 
Adjutant General’s Office or the Office of the Chief of 
Branch. Should the card be lost, either of those offices 
could replace it from the paragraph “E” entries of the 
efficiency reports already on file. The card, posted to 
date, should be left on file at headquarters, each officer 
being free to consult his own card at any time. It should 
be emphasized that this card is in no sense a sort of supple- 
mentary efficiency report. No entries as to proficiency 
in any phase of duty go into it. It is simply a time sheet 
record of the various duties performed. 

The qualification card would give commanders a record 
showing the degree of qualification of each officer under 
his command and commanders would be held responsible 
for the correction of deficiencies in training thus dis- 
closed. Efficiency report ratings on performance of duties 
would be based, evaluated, and judged by a common 
standard—war time assignment qualifications. Only by 
rotating the individual officers in similar peace time duties 
can their comparative war worth be ascertained. General 
ratings, upon which the Chief of Infantry bases his recom- 
mendations for the initial war expansion promotion of 
his officers, need no longer be hazy guesses resulting 
from the mere listing of past trick duty performances of 
the individual. 

The fact that junior officers would be rated on a truly 
comparative basis and have their war rank qualifications 
made a matter of record, will encourage the ambitious 
and spur the laggard. Officers will seek a broad training, 
rather than ride a narrow specialty to death for the sake 
of easier but higher efficiency reports. The mentally alert 
and ambitious officer, foreseeing that he will be required 
to perform new duties, will endeavor to prepare himself 
for any duty, so that when his next assignment arrives, 
he will be able to function immediately. The drone will 
be forced to do likewise or be shown up in his true state; 
he no longer will be able to bask in the reflected glory of 
one specialty. Pet jobs will no longer afford safe hide- 
outs. The relationship between the line and staff will 
become much closer fcane of mutual understanding. 
The present tendency toward embryo brass hats in the 
smaller staff jobs and smirking minor specialists in the 

line would be eliminated. 

Because this scheme requires all officers in the same 
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grade to serve, sooner or later, in identical j 


graphs on the efficiency report formerly slig! ee 
become justly important. Look, for exam le ean 
graph ° ‘D”—"‘Consider carefully these definiti ke 

them in mind when rz wing, and compare the officer wit 
others in the same grade.” Scant basis for such compar 
son exists today. Take two officers of equal merit entering 


the service at the same time. One through char a 
signed to a machine gun company, the other to a rif 
The former in arriving at subsequent post 
advertises his experience with machine guns and manage; 
to get in eight years out of the first ten as a machin 
gunner. The other officer goes from one new job 
another. One specializes, the pt does not. Duris 
ten year period each has numerous efficiency reports, 
age a question in anyone’s mind as to the relative rati 

“Performance of Duty” given these officers? Yet w! 
is da qualified for higher command in war? “Pre, 
school artists and turn-backs,” long since, have proved 
repetition is a fallacious test for determining master 
minds. 


company. 


Again, look at paragraph * ‘O” on the efficiency report 
ae he qualified in every respect for all duties of his 
arm or service and grade?” ...... ; also, paragraph “P 
“Has he demonstrated his fitness to perform the duties 
if the next higher grade?”’... . . ; and, most important 
of all, which of our two lieutenants is more likely to get 
the better rating under “Q”—"What is the highes 
command (or assignment in case of a staff officer) he is 
qualified to hold in peace? . . In war? . I 

Some commanding ities will contend that a system 
of rotation as advocated herein will adversely affect the 
training of their organizations and put them at a disad- 
vantage in comparison with others. The latter objection 
is easily disposed of since all units will be affected in the 
same manner, and the former will gradually disappear as 
the rounded-out training of all junior officers makes itsel 
felt. The very fact that disruption would issue in pea 
time, with trained noncommissioned officers and regula 
commissioned officers only as instructors, is the strongest 
argument in favor of the adoption of this plan in order 
to insure smoother functioning 1 in war time. 

If the present hit and miss assignment of officers makes 
the most of the opportunities to train them for their wat 
mission; if the stagnation due to the prospect of twenty 
years of the same monotonous kind of service in grade 
produces the most efficient officer; if a specialist of ten 
to twenty years as a machine gunner (athletic ofhicer 
communications officer, Post Exchange Officer, Aide 
ep ae , ad infinitum) makes a better war battalion 
commander than does an officer of EQUAL MERIT 
with a rounded-out experience; if a smoothly running 
peace time regiment is of more importance than the 
training of junior officers for key positions in war—ther 
this proposal will deserve the profound indifference wit! 
which it will doubtless be received by those in a px ysition 
to do something about it. 
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Feet 


By Cor one Recinacp Bartow 
Infantry Reserve 


FACT well known to all infantry officers is that 

che Doughboy is no better than his feet. He may 

c as and equipped with the latest and finest 

his government can supply, but if his feet are bad, the rest 
of it may as well be on the junk-pile. 

A first class private may possess biceps of steel, his 
chest expansion may be truly remarkable, his eyes and 
other faculties may be way above normal, he may know 
his .D.R. from A to Izzard, but, if his feet are on the 
blink all of his other qualifications are not worth a tinker’s 
whosis. 

So, what to do about it? ‘ 

The writer recalls an experience covering two years in 
South Africa, where, during the Boer War he served with 
the First Canadian Contingent on a campaign that re- 
quired more footslogging, probably, than any other in 
modern military history. We were continually on the 
march owing to the marvelous mobility of the Boer 
troops. ““He who fights and runs away, lives to fight 
another day” was their motto, and they certainly lived up 
to it, 

Well, this sort of thing went on for months on end. 
March and fight all day, and bivouac at night, at which 
time the men would remove their shoes and socks and 
burble with a peculiar ecstasy as they dabbled their feet 
in whatever water they could find. 

What was the result? 

Every day men would drop out and be left behind to 
have their feet doctored for scalds and blisters, and some- 
times it would be days before they rejoined their outfit. 

Finally it got so bad that an order was issued requiring 
aweekly foot i inspection, Sunday of each week was chosen 
for that purpose. I distinctly remember the first one. We 
opened ranks and sat down on the veldt with our feet 
exposed to the searchingly critical eyes of the medical of- 
ficers. The medicos certainly got an eyeful of feet that 
looked like anything but human. Some of them were 
absolutely raw between the toes, others had the appear- 
ance of having been painted with lipstick. 


Extending the use of gas 
masks among the Infantry. 


The medical officers gave vent to their feelings by emit- 
ting humphs and other more forceful exclamations which 
culminated in a burst of astonished j inquiry as they arrived 
exactly opposite my feet. 

There they lay (my feet) in all their pristine loveliness, 
as white and clean as a baby’s. 

“How the devil do you keep your feet like that?” 
queried the Doctor. 

“Sir,” | answered, “I never wash them.” 

“You what?” exploded the officer. 

“I don’t wash my feet in water, sir.” I explained. 

After the old gentleman had sufficiently recovered his 
breath and incidentally his equilibrium, he knelt down 
and examined my feet and after glancing between my 
toes and giving my feet a general survey he exclaimed, 
“My God! Man, what do you do then if you don’t wash 
them?” 

“At the end of every march, Sir,”’ I explained, “I take 
off my shoes and socks and rub my feet with a towel till 
they are perfectly dry, taking care to get between the toes, 
I then put on another pair of socks and wash the ones | 
have been using that day.” 


I had made this speech, in effect, to my comrades many 
times only to be jeered at and put down, in their esti- 
mation, as a species of nut. Here, however, was sufficient 
proof to cause a general order to be issued which 
hibited the men trom washing their feet. As a result of 
this, very few men became foot casualties. 

My advice to all infantry officers on the subject of feet 
is: first see that your men are properly fitted with shoes, 
then keep the feet that are in them out of the water. The 
men may not like the idea at first, but if you persist, they 
will rise up and call you blessed before the campaign is 
half over. 


Honorable mention in First Annual Infantry Association com- 
petition for best Infantry article. 


Px 


THE ONLY determining factor in any war is the Infantry, which is the backbone of 
the Army. The only determining factor is the Infantry soldier, who carries his 
musket and pack and trudges through mud and rain; all other activities in the Army 
exist for the sole purpose to make it possible for that Infantry soldier to go forward. 


—MENOHER. 











By Captain Gipert E. Parker 
19th Infantry 


HILE looking through a text on physiological 

psychology several years ago, some pages on 

atigue attracted my attention. The text stated 

that any exertion produced a proportional fatigue even 

though this fatigue was not at first noticeable. Being in- 

terested in shooting, my first though was whether fatigue 

in the trigger finger would play an appreciable part in an 

operation so short and so delicately controlled as a normal 
trigger squeeze. 

Experiment quickly brought out the fact that fatigue 
becomes appreciable about the fifth or sixth second of the 
squeeze. This limit varies slightly with the individual, 
the weapon, the firing position, and the amount of train- 
ing. Beyond eight seconds the effect of fatigue is to ren- 
der less certain the fine nervous control over muscular 
reaction in the trigger finger. Occasionally reaction be- 
comes spasmodic. This does not mean that every shot 
held over six seconds will be a poor shot. Far from it. 
Experience in training competitive shots has shown, how- 
ever, that when poor hits occur in a good string, the poor 
hits are usually the ones that are held the longest. 

During the progress of a trigger squeeze, from the very 
beginning, it is practically impossible to distinguish in- 
crease of trigger pressure from increase of fatigue i in the 
finger. 

Try this experiment. With a gun comfortably in your 
lap, learn by practice to so control your trigger squeeze 
that it will take about five seconds to complete, and will 
be constantly and uniformly increasing during that time. 
When you can do this, start a fresh squeeze at this same 
rate but carry it only half way through. “Hold what you 
have”’ for eight or ten seconds and then try to complete 
the last half of the squeeze at the same rate as the first 
half. 

This was tried scores of times with both trained and 
untrained groups and always the same sort of answer was 
received. “After the break, I had to pull harder than I 
expected in order to make it go off.” Fatigue is not recog- 
nized as such but, like the rifle that feels heavier with each 
hour of march, the trigger pull seems heavier with each 
lengthening second. It is practically impossible to dis- 
tinguish increase of trigger pressure from increase of 
fatigue in the finger. 

Although it is accepted as gospel that the firer should 
not know the exact instant the gun is going off, he actually 
does know within very close limits. He must know if 
firing is to occur when his aim is best. If he has been 
holding so long that fatigue has destroyed his ability to 
judge the pressure required for the squeeze, he will, even 
though his aim be good for a short sustained period, = 
frequently to get the shot off before this — ends. 
pulls hard enough (as he thinks), but the gun 9p not 
fire. As he feels it about to wobble out, he either gives a 


Concerning Trigger Squeeze 


If trigger squeeze is the mos 
important item in marksman. 
ship, why not teach it at the 
very beginning? 








last desperate yank which is ruinous, or he carries the 
squeeze through i in normal fashion and discovers to his 
dismay that firing does not occur until after the good 
aim is lost. 

The idea of the squeeze is usually conveyed to begin. 
ners by teaching them to squeeze the hand as if Squeezing 
a lemon. Finer shots pull the trigger with the finger alone 
because increased tension in the muscles of the han 
affects the steadiness of the hold. 

One should first learn control of the trigger finger by 
practicing a slow squeeze of four to five seconds. “Once 
the squeeze is started, the increase of pressure must be 
continuous. This increase is rapid when the aim is good 
and slow when the aim is poor but it never loses its con. 
tinuity. 

Since the sensation of pressure is not reliable, a new 
criterion must be found. Movement of the tip of the 
trigger finger 1 is an acceptable substitute. When the tip 
of the finger 1 is moving backward the pressure cannot help 
increasing. This movement is always obvious, always 
determinable, easy for the firer to concentrate on, and 
simple for the coach to watch. 

If the increase of pressure ever halts, or if there is the 
least hint of “freezing” or spasmodic motion, the firer 
should start over. He should not attempt to hold what he 
has. (Starting over is desirable even during rapid fire but 
often impracticable. ) 

One should learn the five second period and if the shot 
is not off in that time, he should start over as a matter of 
habit. With training, most men can extend the limit to 
six or eight seconds. Many a shooter, when firing stand- 
ing, gives the impression that it is part of his creed to fir 
a shot every time he brings the gun to his shoulder. This 
rule indicates that one of the important things for him 
learn is when to come down and start over. The interven- 
ing rest need not be over fifteen or twenty seconds if re- 
laxation be complete. The next squeeze should be started 
with a firmer initial pressure. 

The time limit for trigger squeeze was especially em- 
phasized by Major J. L. Tupper in training the Infantry 
Team which won the National Team Match at Camp 
Perry in 1929. After the matches, his methods were de- 
scribed in a series of five articles in the INFANTRY JOUR 
NAL. It is standard practice with many coaches. 

The Infantry School teaches the value of a time limi 
on trigger squeeze and the necessity for a fresh start w when 
a fault develops in the course of a squeeze. 

The following examples from my own experience § 
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ich are evidence of the usefulness of the pro- 
mmended. I know from experience that the 
t of trigger squeeze is the most unsteady posi- 
ding. Naturally these theories had to be tried 
in my own shooting. The first dividend was a 
standing for record at the Infantry School in 


il to the University of Missouri followed by an 
yssignment to coach the student rifle teams gave ample 
portunity for experiment. The first year was encourag- 
ing, During the second year, the team won five team 
trophies including the Corps Area R.O.T.C. Champion- 
ship, plus about 130 individual medals in state, corps 
area, and national competition. Some of the individual 
accomp slishments are convincing. 

Roger Taylor won perhaps a dozen national individual 
small bore championships. His competitive record in- 
dudes a “possible” standing with the service rifle. 

E. R. Vavra won numerous medals in national compe- 
tition. One day’s scores at a state shoot included two 47’s 
standing and a “possible” kneeling. 

O. B. Collins was a close second to Taylor throughout 
the season. His competitive record indoors includes stand- 
ing scores of 99; 98, 97, and several 96's on the N.R.A. 
target with .15° ten ring. 

Hugh Powell, after two years small bore training, 
scored 48x50 for the first string he ever fired standing 
with the service rifle. 

This is an imposing record for one small group of 
college shooters. 

A ‘acon question at this point is: Are these methods 


§ consistent with those laid down for Rifle Marksmanship in 


the present Basic Field Manual? 


Paragraph 30c reads: “There is only one correct method 
of squeezing the trigger; a steady increase of pressure so 
that the firer does not know when the discharge will take 
place.”” There is no difference here. Rather is this para- 
graph emphasized. In the interest of accurate phraseol- 
ogy, however, it might be well to substitute for “steady” 
the word “‘continuous. 


Paragraph 30d reads: “Excellent shots are men who 
through training have learned to increase the pressure 
only when the sights are in absolute alignment with the 
bull’seye. When the sights get slightly out of align- 
ment, they hold what they have with the finger and only 
go on with the increase of Pressure when the sights again 
become properly aligned.”” The chapter on Automatic 
Pistol Marksmanship makes the same statement in dif- 
ferent words, 


Our quarrel here is only with the “hold what they 
have” idea. If the squeeze ts ever halted, it is more profit- 
able to start over than to hold, not because it improves 
the good shots in a given string, but because it helps elimi- 
nate the bad ones. With this exception, the procedure 
advocated in this article gives added proof to a sound 
established principle and carries it farther in its develop- 
ment and application. 


Another pertinent question is: Can this method be used 
for training large bodies of recruits as well as for competi- 
tive shots? 

The scheme of concentrating attention on the moving 
finger tip insures the desired continuity of the increase 
of pressure. The method in use at present has no check 
on this important item. In the method advocated here, 
it is essential that most of the coaching be done from the 
left side after the preliminary steps are learned. The coach 
can then watch the finger tip, criticize the squeeze, and 
if necessary caution the firer when to come down and start 
over. Recruits learn this method easily. 


An experienced coach, closely watching the progress of 
the hit by the trigger squeeze as evidenced by the moving 
finger tip, can frequently call the value—but not the 
direction of a shot almost as accurately as the firer. On 
several occasions indoors, coaches using this method have 
called five successive shots standing, without erring more 
than one point on any shot. 

Coaching from the left may seem too much of an in- 
novation, yet anyone can convince himself by a short trial 
that most types of trigger squeeze are most easily watched 
and studied from that side. Granted that trigger squeeze 
is the most important item in shooting, it is only logical 
that it be observed from the most advantageous position. 
From the left, it is also easier to observe whether the slack 
is correctly taken up and the squeeze proper initiated 
promptly. Nearly all the other points now checked from 
the right can be observed equally well from the left. 

Many so-called “flinchers” are men who take up the 
slack and then do nothing more with the trigger until the 
time comes for the final jerk. If the attention of such a 
man is concentrated on the movement of the finger tip, 
this fault is usually eliminated. 

To summarize, the trigger squeeze should be accom- 
plished by a pressure which increases continuously, the 
rate of increase being greatest when the aim is best. To 
regulate this pressure, the firer concentrates attention on 
the movement of the tip of the trigger finger rather than 
on the sensation of pressure. If there is the slightest hale, 

“freezing” spasmodic action, or other fault, or if the 
squeeze takes over five seconds, rest, relax, and make a 
complete new start. Coach from the left at least half the 
time. 

These methods apply to both rifle and pistol shooting. 
They are applicable 1 in their entirety to slow fire in any 
position, and excepting only the provisions regarding a 
new start after a fault, are applicable to rapid fire. 

Now for a final question: If trigger squeeze is the most 
important item in marksmanship, why not teach it at the 
very beginning before sighting and aiming have been 
mentioned or the gun has been put to the shoulder? Why 
not have the recruit sit in a comfortable position with the 
gun on his lap and begin with control of the trigger 
finger as a separte item, unhindered by complicating in- 
terests such as position and sight alignment? 











Give the Editor a Break 


Yourself a Break,” for anything you may do to 

make things easier for the editor increases the 
chances for the acceptance of that article you are going to 
write for the JourNAL, the Saturday Evening Post, Wo- 
man's Home Companion, or even Captain Billy's Whiz 
Bang. 

Always remember that the editor thinks he is a busy 
man, and that his eyesight is not what it used to be. Give 
him a manuscript that 1s easy to read. Use a typewriter, 
and find out where that double-space gadget is before you 
start. You already have two strikes on you when you 
single-space a manuscript. 

Use plenty of clean, white, durable paper. Give the 
editor generous margins for making corrections, for you 
may be sure he is going to make them. Your ideas on 
spelling, capitalization and punctuation may be entirely 
correct, and still not agree with those of the editor; and 
he has to keep a uniform style. If you must make inter- 
lineations in pencil or ink, write them legibly. Very few 
editors go in for cryptography and hieroglyphics. Start 

typing half-way down the first page. 

Don’t send a carbon copy. To do so tells the editor 
that you have submitted the original somewhere else, and 
he isn’t interested in seconds. Moreover, onion skin car- 
bons and mimeographed copies cause an editor acute suf- 
fering. If accepted they must be retyped which doesn’t 
help their prospects. True, an excellent Infantry School 
or Command and General Staff School monograph is 
sometimes accepted in that form, if it is recognized as 
such before being tossed aside, but the fact that it must 
be revised makes the editor less friendly toward the manu- 
script. 

Don’t write reports. This is a magazine—not the com- 
manding officer's desk. Get a little life—a little human 
interest—into your stuff. 

Don’t explain why your article was written. If its pur- 
pose is not self-evident you had better do a bit of revising. 


\ CTUALLY, the title of this squib should be “Give 


How to become an author, 
in one easy lesson. 


When you have finished writing your yarn, cut it, |, 
is a rare literary gem that cannot be improved by drastic 
use of a good, soft pencil, drawn horizontally ‘rough 
words. A short article stands a much better chance of 
acceptance than a long one. Remember that type is no 
made of rubber. If you write 1,231 words and the pag 
holds 956, you may take it for granted that the editor wil 
cut 275 words to make the article fit a page. 

Avoid clichés. Why say “each and every” when one 
word will express what you mean? Don’t use the expres. 
sions “in other words’ and “that is to say.” Say whx 
you mean and select the right words the first time. Don't 
“venture the assumption.” Go ahead and assume, or com: 
right out and say it. 

Forget the eyewash. When you write “so ably com. 
manded by Colonel Whosis,”” we know that you are onl 
toadying to the Old Man and invariably delete “so ably. 
We take it for granted that unit commanders are able. 

If you have an opinion, don’t be afraid to express it 
The fact that all of your friends disagree with you make 
your ideas that much more valuable. 

If you talk about places, furnish maps, and be sure 
every place mentioned in the article is shown on the map 
If you send photographs, have them large—at least 4 x ; 
inches, if possible—and don’t write on the back with : 
hard pencil or attach them to the manuscript with paper 
clips. Marks and creases on photographs will appear on 
the cuts. If you must point out details on your photos 
paste a flap of transparent paper over the print and make 
your letters and lines on that; then our artist can do: 
neat lettering job on a clean surface. If you furnish drav- 
ings, do them in black ink. Blue ink can be swiped of 
the first sergeant’s desk easily, but it just won't repro 
duce. 


PS 


WHEN A MAN STOPS PRODUCING he sinks towards nothingness. There is no sanction 
in the service for resting on laurels. It is a stern requirement, yet a just one. It 
tends to make him keep fit all the way around——MunsuipMan Wiu1aM J. VAN 


Meter, Jr., U. S.N. 
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Tactical Trends 


This feature, which makes its first appearance in this issue, is 
oresented with a view to keeping the Infantry at large in touch 
with current developments and trends of thought in the Infantry 
of our own and foreign armies. 

The doctrine enunciated and the methods discussed herein are 
in no sense “approved” either by the War Department or the Chief 
of Infantry. They may or may not represent the view of those in 








authority. ’ 





The Scheme of Maneuver 





HE scheme of maneuver should not be prescribed 
in detail further than enemy resistance can be fore- 
seen. 

Instructions to assist a neighboring unit in an attack 
should be given only when such action can be definitely 
foreseen and planned, and is considered essential to the 
success of the operation as a whole. 

Generally, the smaller a unit the less far in advance is 
it necessary, or advisable, to order a definite scheme of 
maneuver. For the battalion and smaller units it will 
usually be sufficient to give a general direction, or ob- 
jective, for the day’s fighting, and then prescribe initially 
the scheme of maneuver for the capture of the ground 
which the troops can see, or with which they are familiar, 
either through previous fighting over the same ground, or 
through map or ground reconnaissance. 
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Brief for the Defense 


A defensive position is organized: 
In depth, 
To guard certain keypoints, 
With only parts of the position occupied, 
With the intervals covered by fire alone; 
So that the enemy— 
Blocked by at least some of the organized locations 
in front, 
Is forced into the intervals between, 
Where he is held by obstacles, 
Taken under fire from the flanks, 
And has his further progress blocked by other organ- 
ized localities in his front; 
With the resule thac— 
He receives heavy casualties, 
His attack is slowed down, 
He loses cohesion and control, 
He is finally checked, and 
Then kicked out by counter attack. 
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In occupying a defensive position, is it considered better 
to hold the troops in rear of the position until full and 








—— | 





detailed instructions can be issued; or to get the troops on 
the position as quickly as possible with a general idea as 
to what they are to do? 

The latter, by all means. Faulty dispositions thus 


caused may be corrected as time goes on. 
, <<. ¥ 
Responsibility for an Outpost’s Flanks 


An outpost commander's responsibility for his outpost 
line of resistance is clear. But what about the flanks of 
his positions? In this day of rapid troop movement, an 
outpost commander may well have concern for his flanks 
and rear as much as for his actual outpost line. But he 
can easily run his troops to exhaustion and extend his dis- 
positions beyond all reason, if he attempts to refuse his 
flanks well back to insure protection on three sides. 

A reasonable compromise is effected if the outpost 
commander is responsible for bis own flanks and rear only. 
He is not responsible for the detection and prevention of 
hostile advances beyond the ends of the outpost line of 
resistance or the security of the area in rear of the outpost, 
unless, of course, higher authority has given the oupost 
commander one or more of these missions. The measures 
taken for his own protection may include placing security 
detachments or sending patrols beyond the specified 
outpost flanks or to the rear of the flanks. 





o Cic8 
Security Dispositions at Night 


Is it desirable to change dispositions of personnel and 
weapons in battalion areas at night when engaged in de- 
fensive operations? 

It is seldom desirable, except for adjustments within 
combat groups; nor is it desirable to establish additional 
combat groups in battalion areas from reserves of higher 
units. Security between combat groups is best obtained 
by active patrolling. 


Supply 


Supply is not a specialist’s subject. Every commander 
who pretends to be a trained officer must know its 
methods and principles. We need more maneuvers in 
which service as well as combat elements operate under 
assumed battle conditions. This means late suppers, 
early breakfasts, and cold lunches; little sleep (and much 
of that uncomfortable); and supply units and transpor- 
tation working most of the night. We can’t make war 
efficiently without knowing what war is like. 
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Peace-Strength Communication 
Personnel 


HERE is no essential difference between the equip- 

ment issued to peace-strength communications sec- 
tions and that issued to war-strength platoons. Yet this 
equipment, handled in combat by 117 men, must be 
manned on maneuvers by 41. Moreover, the communi- 
cation requirements of the peace-strength battalion are 
essentially those for the war-strength; also peace-time 
“‘wars’’ often move faster than actual combat. 

To be able to function efficiently, then, we definitely 
need to increase our present communications personnel. 
This can be done by forming peace-strength battalion, 
headquarters companies, or enlarging the regimental com- 
munication platoon to about 80 men. Either method 
would give us roughly two-thirds of the war strength—a 
working compromise. 
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Individual Training in Firing 
at Field Targets 
XPERIENCE with classes at The Infantry School 


shows that there is a gap in our rifle training. We 
take men direct from individual firing at known distance 
bull’s-eyes to team firing at the field targets of musketry. 
Poor work on the combat range can usually be traced to 
the fact that members of fire units have had no individual 
instruction and practice in firing at field targets. 
Granted that this present omission must be filled, should 
the individual field target work form a part of marksman- 


ship or musketry? 
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29th Infantry Marches by Motor 


-ELD service regulations give little information re- 
garding difficulties that must be overcome in the 
conduct of motor convoys in peace time. 

During the period October 1-13, 1934, the 29th Infan- 
try conducted two test convoys from Fort Benning to Fort 
Screven, and return. The distance between these posts is 
341 miles, 39 miles of which is dirt and clay. The re- 
mainder is good concrete road. Each convoy comprised 
42 government vehicles and 8 company-owned trucks, 
and carried 660 men. 


Preliminary Arran gements 


Permission to make the test convoys was obtained from 
higher authority, in this case, the Commandant, The 
vs andl School. 

A preliminary reconnaissance of the route was made by 
the regimental commander and members of his staff. At 
this time many details were worked out with the com- 
manding officer at Fort Screven which smoothed the way 
for the arrival of the regiment. 
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Arrangements were made with the Post Co; 
lishe 


4 2 nander 
at Fort Screven, through the Corps Area Comma 


ier , 
the use of facilities at that post during the sta of de able 
troops at that station. Regimental $-4 was detailed char 
Supply Officer for the first trip and coérdinated || pre. A 
liminary arrangements for supply and movement of the One 


convoy. This included procuring the latest state hichway hold 


maps and figuring routes and mileage. Letters wer 
written to the Georgia State Highway Department giving 
dates and the route to be taken and requesting thar 
wherever possible, temporary detours be eliminated. Ler. 
ters, in compliance with War Department regulations 
were written to the,Chief of Police of each town on the 
route stating the number of vehicles in the convoy, date 
and probable hour it would pass through the town and 
requesting motorcycle escorts, if possible, be furnished 
at the edge of town in order to secure the uninterrupted 
passage of the convoy. It was further requested that, if 
no escort could be furnished, permission be granted to use 
government motorcycles for traffic control during the 
passage of the convoy through town. . 
The Post Quartermaster was contacted in connection 
with arrangements for contracts of necessary gasoline, oi! 
and grease to make the return trips from Fort Screven, 
U. S. Government Motor Fuel Tax Exemption Certifi 
cates and Receipts were procured from the Quartermaster 
for use on the trip. The Post Motor Transport Officer 
provided information as to necessary receipts, N.R.A. cer- 
tificates and data as to making emergency repairs en route, 
The Commanding Officer, Service Company, 29th In- 
fantry, under whom the Motor Platoon of the 2gth In. 
fantry functions, issued the convoy order which covered 


the following points: 
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Designation of Convoy Commander. 
Dates and times of departure and return. 
Order of march. 
Number of sections and number of vehicles in each 
section. 
Route of march. 
Rate of march. 
Instructions to officer preceding convoy for the purpos 
of contacting police prior to arrival of the convoy. 
Location of refueling points. 
Assignment of mechanical section. 


Two practice convoys of sixty miles each, mainly for 
training drivers who had no previous experience in convoy 
work, were held in the vicinity of Fort Benning prior to 
the trip. 

A thorough inspection was made of all vehicles prior to 
the trip by the Service Company mechanics under the 
supervision of the Commanding Officer, Motor Platoon. 
An estimate of the gas and oil needed, based on the num 
ber of trucks, motorcycles and passenger cars, distance to 
be covered and capacity of gas tanks, was made by the 
Motor Transport Officer. A safety factor of ten per cent 


was allowed in estimating gasoline. 
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The Commanding Officer of the Motor Platoon pub- 
table showing the total number of trucks avail- 
dicating reservations for convoy control, me- 
chanic’s transportation and passenget-carrying vehicles. 

All vehicles were completely gassed before starting. 
One U. S. A. M. T. truck loaded with nine drums, each 
holding 55 gallons of gas for emergencies, and sufficient 
oil and grease for the entire trip, accompanied the column. 

A Coleman 1,000-gallon gas truck was dispatched 
ahead of the convoy to a point 150 miles from the starting 

int co refuel all trucks. Instructions were given to the 
officer in charge of this truck to return to Fort Benning, 
refuel, and meet the convoy at the same place on the re- 
turn trip of the convoy. 

One company was sent to Fort Screven four days prior 
to the departure of the convoy to make arrangements for 
feeding and bedding of men on the main convoy. 

Arrangements were made with the Post Surgeon for 
providing an ambulance and medical personnel. 

The passenger capacity of the trucks in the convoy was 
as follows: Ford 144 ton trucks 16 men, Chevrolet 14 
men. Arrangement of seats in the two types of trucks 
caused this difference. Company trucks, which had larger 
commercial bodies, were able to carry from 16 to 20 men 
each. Most of these company trucks had ordinary park 
benches installed. 

Seats in all trucks were padded by use of salvage mat- 
tresses covered with salvage canvas. Each man was au- 
thorized to carry a barrack bag half-filled, containing a 
blanket, mess kit and cup and clothing to last one week. 
Packs were not taken. 

Each man also carried two lunches and a canteen of 
water, 


lished ! 


able, 


Movement to Fort Screven 


A staff officer preceded the convoy by two hours to 
mark the routes through towns and at doubtful points. 
For this work he carried with him one hundred colored 
cardboard arrows a foot long and three inches wide. These 
cards were placed where they could be observed by assist- 
ant drivers along the route on all turns in towns and on 
the road where there was a possibility that the wrong 
direction might be taken. The staff officer contacted the 
police in each town, informed them as to the probable 
time of arrival of the convoy and made arrangements for 
the conduct of the convoy either by police escort or by 
motorcyclists from the convoy. 

hon convoy moved out at 5:12 a.M. in the following 
order: 


1 A ton Chevrolet truck—Convoy Commander. 
1% ton Chevrolet truck—Second in Command. 
I Motorcycle, solo. 
ist Section—1 Motorcycle, solo. 

8 Company trucks. 
2nd Section— 1 Motorcycle, with side car. 


16 114 ton Fords. 
t Motorcycle, solo. 


3rd Section— 1 Motorcycle, with side car. 
15 14 ton Chevrolets. 
1 Motorcycle, solo. 
Mechanical Section—1 14 ton U.S.A.M.T. truck. 
1 34 ton Chevrolet. 
t Motorcycle, with side car. 


1 Staft car—Convoy Supply Officer. 


Halts were made at approximately two hour intervals, 
varying from ten to 25 minutes for rests. Two halts of 
one hour and seven minutes and one hour and twenty 
minutes, respectively, were made for the purpose of re- 
fueling all vehicles. 

The total elapsed time on the trip to Fort Screven was 
seventeen hours and nineteen minutes, giving an average 
of 19.65 miles an hour. The actual driving time was 13 
hours and 25 minutes. 

On the return trip of the second convoy, elapsed time 
was reduced to 14 hours and 18 minutes, giving an hourly 
rate of 24.4 miles. 

The time saving was made by faster refueling, increased 
speed and by shortening the halts. 

The convoy traveled 1,364 miles. One accident oc- 
curred, caused by a driver losing control and running into 
the rails on a bridge. A dip in the road at the immediate 
approach to the bridge caused the truck to swerve. It is 
believed that this accident was avoidable. Speed at ap- 
proaches to bridges should be cut to 10 miles an hour. 


Conclusions 


Preliminary reconnaissance of the proposed route is 
highly important. 

Contact with police by an officer in advance of the col- 
umn clears up misunderstandings. 

Use of markers save much delay. 

Contact with the State Highway Department will, at 
times, eliminate detours which must be made by the gen- 
eral public. 

Securing vouchers and certificates properly signed for 
parts purchased speeds up payment of bills and eliminates 
much correspondence with dealers. 

The supply officer at the rear of the convoy should be 
accompanied by a mechanical officer to determine the 
necessity for parts and civilian labor on all cripped trans- 
portation. 

Gas tanks on all vehicles should be of such size as to 
provide fuel for 300 miles. Tankers, when used, should 
be capable of maintaining convoy speed and should re- 
main with the conyoy. Refueling from small drums or 
cans is considerable faster than from tankers. 

The system of maintenance now in use is highly un- 
satisfactory and expensive. A supply of replacement 
parts, based on experience tables, should be carried with 
a convoy of this size in order to avoid long tows. 

Tires caused most of the trouble on both convoys. 

Whenever possible, an advance detachment should be 
sent to the convoy’s destination in order to provide for 
billeting and feeding men when they arrive. 
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Tanks 


HE Infantry has read much concerning the latest 

models of our tanks, Certain data concerning them 
appear herewith. 

ue to legislation prohibiting the expenditure of money 
on motor vehicles purchased prior to January 1, 1920, 
New Year's Day, 1935, sees the passing to the retired list 
of many of our tanks. With tears in his eyes and a sic 
transit gloria mundi look on his face a young tanker 


slipped the following to the Infantry Board: 
POSSIBLE USES FOR THE SIX-TON TANK 


As the time for the deadline approaches one looks at the 
old 6-ton tanks and wonders if perhaps some better destiny 
cannot be found for them than to be consigned to a life 
of cosmoline and red lead. 

There are a number of uses to which these slow, obso- 
lete tanks may be put, for instance: Training new men in 
fundamentals of driving and general mechanics of tanks; 
training men in tank gunnery; turned over to police 
forces of cities for use in strike and riot duty; use as 
tractors after removal of excess armor; historical monu- 
ments; 

Let us assume that a consignment of new tanks has ar- 
rived in a company—bright, new and shiny, something 
to delight a tanker’s heart, guaranteed to do 50 m.p.h., 
etc. The Company Commander, the Lieutenant, and the 
Top Kick engage in a conversation somewhat as follows: 

Company Commander: “Well, who's going to drive 
‘em?” 

First Sergeant: “How about Sergeants Ducrot, Dum- 
john, Doosquizzle, etc.” 

Lieutenant: “What chances are Corporals so-and-so 
and the rest of the men going to have to learn to handle 
tanks of that type?” 

First Sergeant: “That's true, they won't have any, but 
who would trust Private Doojazz (the Company prize) 
with thirty thousand bucks worth of new tanks?” 

Company Commander: “That's out, let the Sergeants 
drive ‘em.”’ 

Now suppose that in that company there were two or 
three old 6-tons. The steering, clutching and shifting 
are approximately the same as any of the new models, 
with the factor of decreased speed which is an asset in 
training green men. Principles of obstacle driving may 
be taught which are thoroughly applicable to any modern 
type. We may well apply the idea of the “Penguin 
Plane” as formerly used by the Air Corps to give men 
a chance to learn to handle the main arm of their unit. 
Who could be more unhappy than poor John Soldier 
who says, “Yeah; I been in this outfit now for two years 
and never had a chance to drive one.” 

Trouble shooting and tank mechanism may be studied 
on this tank whereas it would be worth your life to re- 
move a bolt from one of the new ones. Men have an in- 
herent desire to see what makes the wheels round. 
Here is the equipment to satisfy that desire without 


January-! Thary 


tinkering with a valuable piece of machinery. 

Tank gunnery in all its phases, with the possible e. 
ception of high speed combat practice, may be taught in 
the 6-ton. Manipulation, problems of visibility, positions 
and general handling of machine gun and cannon are || 
about the same in one as in the other. 

The idea of making the obsolete tank available for rig 
duty has doubtless occurred to many. Surely, in drivin 
in a slow moving stream of trafic with goofy drivers slam. 
ming on brakes and shuttling about taking a few fenders 
and bumpers with them, every tanker has said to himself 
‘Lord, how I would love to have a 6-ton to loose through 
this crowd.” Think how one would be in a mob with 
brickbats flying. There is also a psychological effect that 
attaches to a tank rolling toward you with a machine gun 
firing. Even the most determined mob would find this 
hard to withstand. 

The suggestion to use the tanks as tractors should be 
particularly pleasing to those officers who are always 
yelling for tanks to haul ploughs and graders or to shunt 
buildings around the landscape. With the removal of 
turret, top and side armor, old 6-ton would make an ex. 
cellent tractor and could be used for all those purposes for 
which tanks should not be used. 

Let us fall back on the historical monument proposed 
only as a last resort. Somehow it seems an ignoble end 
for a fighting tank to repose in a court house square, to be 
gazed at by an unappreciable populace, to have children 
climbing over it, and to provide a place where the hilarious 
student may paint, in large red letters, “State 72— 
Podunk 0.” The prospect is too dreary—I draw the 
curtain. 


Lighter Wire 
Awe WIRE, weighing 87 pounds to the mile as 


compared to 130 pounds for present standard types, 
can now be manufactured. 

We are faced with the alternatives: Should we now 
use more wire to expand our communications systems 
without increasing signal loads? or Should we keep the 
present set-up and materially reduce the loads? The an- 
swer may well lie between the two. 

The matter is now being studied by the Second Sec- 
tion of The Infantry School, which feels that sugges 
tions from officers with combat experience in the infantry 
regiments would be valuable. 

ae, oe 


Tank Questions 


1. Does a tank need a compass? 

2. Are standard commercial types of vehicles suitable 
for tank command and supply? 

3- How should a tank attack a machine gun in 2 
standard emplacement—by fire or by crushing? How 
best attack the gun crew—by fire, grenades, or crushing? 

4. A tank crew’s quarters are cramped at best. Why 
not consider comfort—hence, morale—in designing new 
tanks? 
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One Infantry 


T ncecs 


department is a consolidation of Regular Army 
_ National Guard Notes and Reserve Notes. 


The former arrangement segregated short items concern- 
ing the three components of the Army, and was adopted, 
presun ably, to enable the tired Regular or National 
Guardsman or Reserve officer to find readily the pages of 


the JOURNAL carrying notes of primary interest to his 
group. There ts something to be said for this set-up but, 
since the editorial ideal is to publish nothing that won’t 
have a considerable interest holding quality for any In- 
fantryman, regardless of his component affiliation, we are 
merging the several ‘“Notes” features under one head— 
The Infantry. 

The new arrangement conforms to the idea, not start- 
ingly new, that Infantry is Infantry—that we of the 
Regular Army, National Guard and Organized Reserves 
are pretty much the same breed of cats when it comes to 
our interest in matters which concern the branch in which 
we have elected to serve. 


a a 
The 201st Infantry Sets the Pace 


N early December the 2o1st Infantry (West Virginia 

National Guard) hung up a record for support of the 
Infantry Association by becoming the first National 
Guard regiment in history to attain a 100°/, membership 
and subscription status. Every officer of the regiment, in- 
cluding the chaplain, three medical officers, one dental 
officer and one warrant officer, is a paid-up life member 
of the Association and a paid-up subscriber to the INFAN- 
TRY JouRNAL. And just as a bit of additional evidence in 
proof of the ardent Infantry spirit which animates this 
outht, one former officer of the regiment, now inactive, 
checked in with the rest. 

This achievement of the 2o01st Infantry not only sets a 
new standard for National Guard regiments, but, in all 
probability, no Regular regiment has ever occupied quite 
such an unciticizable position on the books of the Associa- 
tion. For, while 100°/ Infantry regiments were not un- 
common in pre-war days, and while we have had a few 
since, the fully- — -up and attached-officers features of 
the 2orst Infant rformance is without precedent. 

To Colonel Charle C. Robison, the commander of the 
regiment, and to Captain John F. Quensen, the instructor 
on duty with it, go the chief credit for putting the 
2o1st Infantry in the distinguished position it now occu- 
pies. Their campaign, however, could not have been pro- 
ductive of such results as they obtained had it not en- 
countered an Infantry spirit that matched their own in 
the commissioned personnel of the regiment. 
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Without question, the answer to the query, “How do 
they get that way?” is in part answered by the back- 
ground of this fine organization. 

The 2or1st Infantry lays a well substantiated claim to 
being the second oldest military organization in the 
United States. It had its beginnings in the year 1735 
when its first company was organized by Captain Morgan 
Morgan as a unit of the British Colonial Militia. This 
company received its baptism of fire in defending the 
frontier against the Indians in the early 1750's. Later 
when Major George Washington was instructed to form 
a regiment of Virginian riflemen and establish a fort at the 
junction of the Alleghe ‘ny and Monongahela rivers, the 
company from the Morgan settlement was one of the first 
to join. It formed part of the First Virginian Regiment in 
the expedition against Fort le Boeuf and was present with 
it at Braddock’s defeat in 1755. From then on units that 
are the direct ancestors of the 201st Infantry saw service in 
every major war in which the United States participated 
and several minor ones as well. 

One company under Captain Hugh Stephenson re- 
ported to General Washington at the siege of Boston in 
1775 and five were present at the surrender of Cornwallis. 
Between times units from the home base of the 2o1st 
fought in most of the important battles of the Revolution. 

In 1794, the regiment, now designated the 67th Vir- 
ginia, made a part of the force sent to suppress the Whis- 
key Rebellion. Three units from the organization saw 
service in the War of 1812 and one was with Taylor at 
Buena Vista in the War with Mexico. 

This West Virginia outfit seems to have had a flair for 
getting into everything in the way of a military opera- 
tion that came along. It even took part in the quelling of 
the John Brown uprising in 1859. 

Two companies of the 67th joined the Union forces at 
the outbreak of the Civil War while five threw their lot 
with the Confederates. Later the remaining companies 
were drafted into the Confederate service. 

Following the Civil War, during the progress of which 
West Virginia became a separate state, the regiment was 
designated the First West Virginia Infantry. When the 
War with Spain boke out, the regiment combined with 
the Second West Virginia Infantry to form the First West 
Virginia Volunteer Infantry (U.S.) which served under 
the federal government throughout the period of hostili- 
ties. 

The First West Virginia Infantry was drafted into the 
federal service in the Army of 1917 and assigned to the 
38th Division which was mobilizing at Camp Shelby, 
Mississippi. Here it lost its regimental designation, its 
companies being reconstituted as units of the 113th En- 


gineers, the 137th Machine-Gun Battalion, the rs5oth 
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Infantry and the 113th Ammunition Train. The 38th 
Division served overseas, but got over too late to partici- 
pate in the fighting. 

The reconstitution of the First West Virginia Infantry 
began in 1923. In 1926 it was rechristened the 2o1st In- 

antry. It consists of the Regimental headquarters, the 
Headquarters Company, the Service Company, two bat- 
talions and a regimental medical detachment. 

The 2o1st Infantry is one of the few regiments whose 
coat of arms proclaims service in all of our wars and carries 
both the Blue and the Gray of the Civil War. Its tradi- 
tions and present leadership are behind the new distinction 
which it has won. Today it stands preéminent as regards 
support of the Association of the arm to which it belongs. 
We know of no better evidence of splendid regimental 
and Infantry spirit. 


Januar) 


Model Wagon Train 
Wr" the approval of General Fiske, Colo: 


V. Heidt has trained his wagon train to 
four sections (Regtl. Hq., 1st, 2nd and 3rd Bns 
wagons each ,with a distance of sixty yards bety 
sections. 


In each section the wagons are closed up 
i 


This allows free circulation of motor 
both directions, an advantage not accomplished by 
ing the wagons ten yards apart. This picture i: 
many taken by the Air Corps during the recent : 


vers in Panama. The excellent appearance of th 


distance. 


frequently has been noted and commended by superic: 
officers. Service Company Commander, Captain James 
H. Day; Wagon Train Commander, rst Lieut. Marvin 
H. Peck. 


Airplane view of Colonel Heidt's wagon train. 
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Chief of Infantry 
MAJOR GENERAL EDWARD CROFT 


Executive 


COLONEL HARRY S. GRIER 


Personnel Section 
COLONEL ASA L. SINGLETON 
MAJOR BENJAMIN G. FERRIS 

MAJOR CLARENCE R. HUEBNER 


Training Section 
COLONEL GEORGE A. HERBST 
LT. COL. ARTHUR W. LANE 
LT. COL. EDWIN F. HARDING 


Arms, Equipment and Finance Section 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL BERNARD LENTZ 
MAJOR FREDERICK E. UHL 


MAJOR ALAN W. JONES 





Reduction in Weight of Equipment 
Carried by the Infantryman 


J YHE burden under which the doughboy has struggled 

1 for many years is to be reduced! The Chief of Staff 
will soon issue instructions which will place much of the 
present load on trucks, permitting the American infantry- 
man to regain the mobility for which he has been famous. 

The plan devised by the Chief of Infantry transfers 
certain equipment from the dismounted soldier to 
wheeled transportation. This equipment is, in general, 
that desirable for the comfort of the soldier, but not es- 
sential to maintain his fighting capacity or for his pro- 
tection on the battlefield. While occasionally troops may 
be without these articles overnight, rare will be the case 
when they will be separated from them for more than 24 
hours. Included among the articles of equipment referred 
to above are extra clothing (except stockings), shelter 
tent, pack carrier and blankets. The plan is extremely 
flexible. It is designed to require the dismounted soldier 
to carry normally only those items of arms, clothing and 
equipment which experience has shown must always be 
on his person. Where, for any reason, it is necessary to 
add to the pack any or all of the articles carried on trans- 
aE such adjustments may be effected without dif- 

culty. 

The transportation required to carry out this project by 
an infantry regiment at war strength will be less than 
one vehicle per rifle company. During peace time no 
additional transportation will be required. While some 
difficulty may be experienced in those organizations pro- 
vided with animal transportation only, as the infantry 
combat and field trains become motorized this problem 
will be solved by the increase in the number of trips which 


may be made within the time necessary for one trip by 
animal-drawn wagons. 

The Infantry is taught that rolls will be removed from 
the pack and stacked in the assembly position at the time 
extra ammunition is issued. These rolls contain, in gen- 
eral, the articles which will hereafter be habitually carried 
by transport both on the march or in combat. There is no 
transportation now provided for these rolls and to leave 
them in an assembly area will often result in their loss to 
the unit. The scheme outlined herein provides continuous 
transport for the items in question and requires the soldier 
to retain, for use in combat, the arms, ammunition and 
equipment he must have with him on the battlefield. 

Specifically, the total weight on the dismounted soldier 
is reduced as shown below. These figures represent 
pounds and include all clothing worn and arms and 
equipment carried. 

RIFLEMAN 


Weight at present 
11.75 
4.52 
16.06 
28.59** 


Reduced to 
11.75 
2.67* 
7.70 
24.59 


Clothing worn 

Clothing carried 

Equipment 

Arms and combat equipment 

60.26 
8.16 


46.71 
4.08 


50.79 
6.25 


$7.04 


Extra ammunition 
69.02 
Overcoat 6.25 


Grand Total 75.27 
*Includes extra stockings and raincoat. 
**I ncludes reserve ration. 
In order to accomplish the above, the following is carried on 
transportation for each rifleman: 
TEE 
Equipment 
Extra ammunition 


1.85 
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The United States 
Infantry Association 


“The object of the Association shall be to promote the efficiency 
of the Infantry Arm of the Military Service of our Country by 
maintaining its best standards and traditions, by fostering esprit 
de corps, by coéperating and promoting cordial relations with the 
cther Arms, Services and Bureaus, by disseminating professional 
knowledge, and by exchanging ideas on the utilisation of such 
knowledge, with particular reference to the réle of Infantry in 
modern war.” 

PRESIDENT 


MAJOR GENERAL EDWARD CROFT, Chief of Infantry* 


Vice-PRESIDENT 
COLONEL ASA L. SINGLETON, Infantryt 


SECRETARY-TREASURER 
LIEUTENANT COLONEL E. F. HARDING, Infantry 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
Covonet Louts A. Kunzie, Infantry* 
LiruTENANT Cotoner Puiuie B. Peyton, Jnfantry* 
LIEUTENANT CoLoneL JosepH M. ScaMMELL, /nfantry, N.G.U.S.* 
LreuTENANT CoLone James B. Jones, /nfantry Reserve* 
Lreutenant Coronet J. Garescue Oro, /nfantryt 
Mayor Frep L. Wacker, /nfantryt 
Mayor Cartes H. Cortett, /nfantryt 
Mayor WiiutraM F. Freenorr, /nfantryt 
Captain Paut D. Connor, /nfantryt 


*Term expires January, 1936 
tTerm expires January, 1937 


The Infantry Journal 


(INCORPORATED ) 

Present: COLONEL ASA L. SINGLETON 
Vice-Presiwent: COLONEL EDGAR A. FRY 
SecrRETARY AND Eprtor: LIEUT. COL. E. F. HARDING 
Drrector: COLONEL HARRY S. GRIER 
Treasurer: A. S. BROWN 
Associate Eprror: ROBERT W. GORDON 





The publication of an article in the INFANTRY JOURNAL is not 
indicative of the acceptance of the views of the author either by the 
INFANTRY JouRNAL or the U. S. Infantry Association. It is the 
policy of the INFANTRY JOURNAL fo print good articles on subjects 
of interest to Infantry officers in order to stimulate thought and 
promote discussion; this regardless of the fact that the opinions 
expressed may be at varionce with those held by the Editor and the 
members of the Executive Council of the Association. 

— 


Editorial 


The Infantry Responds 


We promised to publish in this issue a report on the 
state ms the Infantry as evidenced by its support of its 
Association. Briefly that report is: So far, so good. We 
haven’t got the 1,000 subscriptions we asked for but we 
have made an impressive start in that direction. Five 
days after the first letters went out, the subscriptions be- 
gan to pour in and the flood is still on. 

In the two months that have elapsed since we had our 
last heart-to-heart talk on this subject over 700 new sub- 
scriptions have come in. The Infantry still lags behind the 
other branches as regards the percentage of its commis- 
sioned personnel on the subscription rolls, but we are 


catching up fast. We'll be out of the cellar by the Ides of 














January-F chry an 


March, and by June we should be a dangerous contende 
for the subscription pennant. 

As stated in the previous issue, we needed 1 , addi. 
tional subscriptions to support an enlarged Journar, Aj. 
though that goal has not yet been reached, the board of 
directors has authorized a second g6-page issue pending 
the final returns. We anticipate no curtailment of succed. 
ing numbers, for there is no longer any doubt about get. 
ting the necessary subscriptions—not after the spirited te. 
sponse to the call that went forth in early December. Tha: 
thousand-new-subscribers objective looked like a pretty 
ambitious program when we started this thing, but now 
we wonder what made us so conservative. Apparently we 
underestimated the force of the Infantry reaction to the 
admission that any other branch has anything on us, 
Also, we have had a number of intimations that non-syb. 
scribers prefer to be appealed to direct rather than vis 
the chain of command. At any rate, more subscriptions 
have come in during the past two months than in any 
period of equal length within the memory of the senior 
member of the enthusiastic and delighted office force. 

The campaign goes on; the main effort is still to bring 
in the Regulars, but meanwhile several live wire Infantry. 
men are doing yeomen work in the National Guard and 
Reserve fields. Just as a sample of what can be done in 
this direction, we invite your attention to the story of 
achievement of the 2o1st Infantry (West Virginia No- 
tional Guard) which appears under the heading “The 
Infantry.” Under another head you will find an account 
of the activities of two officers who have turned in a total 
of approximately 60 subscriptions from Reserve officers on 
CCC duty. And hardly a day passes that doesn’t bring 
new evidence of the valued codperation of other officers 
in the circulation campaign. With such help our second 
editorial objective, which is the post-war high water mark 
of 5,800 paid subscriptions, will be reached before 1935 
passes into history. 

Pardon our enthusiasm, but we just can’t help it after 
the way the Infantry came through. 
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Election of Officers 


As provided in the By-Laws, the election of the follow- 
ing named officers, duly certified by the Nominating 
Committee of the Infantry Association, is announced: 

For a Two-Year Term Expiring January, 1937: 

Vice-President 
Colonel Asa L. Singleton, Infantry 
Additional Members of the Executive Council 
Lieutenant Colonel J. Garesche Ord, Infantry 
‘Major Fred L. Walker, Infantry 

Major Charles H. Corlett, Jnfantry 

Major William F. Freehoff, Infantry 

Captain Paul D. Connor, Infantry 

The complete list of officers and members of the Ex- 


ecutive Council of the Infantry Association is given in 
the masthead. 
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EDITORIALS 77 


and Him F ight 
ou like everything that appears in the In- 


NAL, but we are failing in our mission if you 

neerely hope that some of you have found 

n this issue to which you can take violent ex- 

- there is little interest in subjects upon which 

an agree. During our short tenure of office we 

ied diligently for provocative articles; but we 

have found most of you either in agreement or too polite 

ro make a counter attack. We refuse even to entertain 

the thought that any Infantryman can be timid about 
expressing his candid views on an infantry matter. 

The or * excuse there can be for publishing a profes- 
sional journal is to stimulate professional thought. The 
best evidence that the INFANTRY JOURNAL i is accomplish- 
ing its mission, 1s intelligent, adult criticism of the subject 
matter of the articles appearing in it. For instance, in this 
issue, Lieutenant Colonel Davis insists that tanks have 
little in common with infantry and cavalry, and should 
become a new arm. If everyone agrees with Colonel 
Davis, the new arm should be organized at once; but we 
have an idea that his views will encounter violent objec- 
tions from certain quarters. Let’s hear from those ob- 
jectors, not in the form of a personal diatribe against the 
author and the editors, but in an equally logical argu- 
ment by the opposition. 

The INFANTRY JOURNAL is not the personal organ of 


j 


B any officer or group of officers; it is a forum for the pro- 


fessional discussion of matters concerning our atm. 
Original thought is here valued more highly than uncriti- 
cal acceptance of military dogma rooted in the past. The 
more we disagree with your opinions the happier we shall 
be to publish them. All we insist upon is that they be 


well expressed, to the point, and devoid of personal 
spleen. 


Not a Newspaper 


Hardly a day passes that doesn’t bring to the editorial 
desk pictures and other material celebrating the achieve- 
ments of some organization of the Regular Army or Na- 
tional Guard. It may be a tabulation of the results of a 
highly successful target season just completed or the pic- 
ture of an athletic team that has just won a regimental or 
regional championship. Stories and pictures of organi- 
zations that have achieved fame by winning a trophy in 
some local military competition are common, and we 
receive numerous pictures of No. 1 regimental kitchens, 
dining rooms and supply rooms, accompanied by requests 
to publish same. Also, many regiments send in the pic- 
ture of the squad which made the Chief of Infantry’s 
Combat Team, and occasionally we are asked to publish 
the pictures and record of some outstanding soldier who 
is about to retire after thirty years of honest and faithful 
service. 

If we published all of the items and pictures of this 
nature that we receive, the available space for articles of 


general interest to the Infantry would be materially re- 
duced. If we publish some of them, those organizations 
not so favored may, with justice, charge us with discrimi- 
nation. This leaves no choice but to turn thumbs down on 
everything that falls within the category of publicity ma- 
terial. 

Publicity is a good thing. It raises the morale of the 
organization whose deeds are celebrated and it fosters a 
spirit of endeavor among rival organizations. Our sympa- 
thies are with the active Public Relations Officer who 
wants to get plenty of it for his outfit. We should like to 
help him out and at the same time accord to organizations 
and individuals the considerable satisfaction that goes with 
seeing their deeds recorded in half-tone and type, but the 
INFANTRY JOURNAL just doesn’t lend itself to that pur- 
pose. If the article or picture doesn’t meet the test of 
general interest or value to the Infantry at large, don’t 
get mad at the editor when he sends it back with regrets. 
You would do the same if you had his job. 
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They Want to Know 


The best criterion of the military zeal of the commis- 
sioned personnel of the National Guard and Organized 
Reserve is the number of Extension Sub-Courses com- 
pleted. Second in importance, though not so well recog- 
nized as an indication of the part time officer’s desire to 
prepare himself for the difficult business of leading troops 
in campaign, 1s the circulation of the branch journals in 
the National Guard and Organized Reserve fields. 

The steadily increasing number of National Guard and 
Organized Reserve subscribers to the INFANTRY JOURNAL 
is indicative of a healthy growing professional interest 
among Infantry officers of the civilian components. This 
interest is most in evidence where the Regular Army of- 
ficers on duty with the organizations have become active 
in “selling” to their people the idea of keeping up with 
the latest thought on Infantry matters by subscribing 
to the INFANTRY JoURNAL. The astonishing success of 
some of these officers could not have been attained, how- 
ever, but for the strong desire of National Guardsmen 
and Reserve officers to learn the game. 

This desire to extend their military horizon is especiall 
evident among Reserve officers on CCC duty. In the 
course of the last three months Lieutenant P. D. Ginder, 
4th Infantry, has sent in something over 15 paid-up sub- 
scriptions from the Missoula District, and within the 
last 11 days Major M. F. Waltz, Jr., 3d Infantry, has 
sent in 41 paid-up subscriptions from the Chippewa Sub- 
District (Minnesota). These officers have been quick to 
recognize and exploit the military enthusiasm of the 
Reserve officers with whom they are associated. In doing 
so they have performed a useful service to the individuals, 
the Infantry Association and the cause of National De- 
fense. 
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Voice of the Proletariat 
‘Shoot, if you must.. at this old gray head, 
But spare your country's flag,’ she said.” 
—WHITTIER. 


6 een editor's job is a tough spot at times but it has its 
compensations. One of them is what we choose to 
call our fan mail—the letters that come in after every issue 
commenting thereon. Some of it is flattering, some criti- 
cal, but we get a kick out of all of it—even that which 
decorates us with the mail order of the red raspberry. For 
whether it praises, or damns, or ridicules, it means that 
people are reading the INFANTRY JOURNAL. 

As our editorials and subscription campaigns indicate, 
we want more people to take the JouRNAL, but we are 
even more interested in having those who take it read it. 
We are giving a lot of time and thought to the selection 
and editing of manuscripts, and if nothing came in to dis- 
sipate the depressing — that maybe it makes no 
difference, we should feel like weeping for the hours we 


might have spent leaning back in the editorial chair—just 
sitting. 

We submit a few samples. 

“That last number of the JouRNAL was in my opinion 


as good a magazine as anybody ever put out. Major 
Brougher’s story “Saving Doughboy Lives” was particu- 
larly impressive to me. Those of us who saw a lot of 
doughboy lives get unsaved ought to be able to invent 
some method of improving our infantry doctrine. But | 
suppose that we will continue to attack Hindenburg 
Lines with San Juan Hill methods as long as pictures of 
the Rough Riders hang on the walls.” 

“T am no Fuller-ite, Collins-ite, Brisbane-ite. Neither 
do I agree that Liddell Hart was ever annointed with any 
magic balm that makes him an infallible oracle. But— 
Swivel Chair Command Posters who still retain any idea 
of cracking a fortified machine gun defense by using 
masses of unarmored men, with bayonets, making frontal 
attacks with narrow envelopments pattering against all- 
around defense at 11/4 m.p.h. while their “supporting” 
artillery wonders where they are—(There are a lot of Sam 
Browned Alices in an unrealistic Wonderland) .” 


Lieutenant Colonel, Infantry, O.R.C. 


, £2" 

“While writing, I want to vote also a hearty ‘yes’ for 
your new ‘Off The Record’ department. It looks to me as 
if you will get all the material you need for it in the mat- 
ter of consequences arising out of your typographical 
errors. For instance, in the ‘Meet Our Authors’ pages, 
you give Colonel Spaulding credit for having graduated 
from the Military Academy in the year 1925, or at the 
tender age of 43. That ought to be worth two lunches at 


—»>- 


least after the necessary apologies have been n 
to be hoped that the Colonel will not overlook + 
distinction he attained by making the grade of colonel {iy 
years before he graduated from the Academy. In any 
event, the situation does make the ‘boy majors’ 
decidely juvenile at the age of 40.” 


Captain, Infantry 


1© great 


Seem 


a 
“Cheers for getting the Great Liddell to kick in. Hj 
name adds ‘ton’ to the paper, and his stuff is always 
galvanic.” 
Lieutenant, Infantry 
ois . 
“Tommy Arms’ effort is more of the sort of thing | 
like to see, albeit I do not agree with him in any of it.” 
lbid 
7 v 7 
“Your new department devoted to the doings of the 
Infantryman leaves me cold. It smacks too much of the 
provincial for a magazine that must be essentially national 
in character.” 
Lieutenant, Infantry 
i. Bee 
“Several years ago I picked up a copy of the INFantwy 
JourNAL and the first line in the first article I started wa 
something like this, ‘Are you the kind of a person who 
picks up a ‘paper, glances at the headlines and then turns 
to the comic strips? If so you have no place 1 in the Army. 
I have been scared of a ‘B’ Board ever since and very 
gingerly do I glance at articles in the JourNaL. At las 
something light and entertaining. ‘Off the Record’ is an 
excellent idea though I must say I couldn’t decide which 
was the funnier, “Off the Record’ or “Tattooing the 
Soldier.” I hope you keep it up.” 
Captain, Infantry 
¥ 7 7 
Congratulations on the last INFANTRY JouRNAL. One 
of my instructors secured six subscriptions at the armory 
on the evening he received it because of its attractive set 
up.—A senior instructor of the National Guard. 
a er 
And so on. 
a oe 
We like the frank comments on our maiden effort # 
running a magazine, and we have no hesitancy about 
printing some that are not wholly flattering. Our editorial 
hide is thick and we want it understood that we can take 
brickbats as well as bouquets. 
It will be noted, possibly with horror by some, that 
several of these comments are by lieutenants. That is 10 
keeping with a theory we have held ever since we wet 
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late second looie that the Army would be a 

| if the views of lieutenants were given more 

). One of the handicaps of rank is that it loses 

things as they really are. Listening to our 

es will do much toward removing the handicap. 

lat, but it is one of the most effective antidotes 

for the tendency toward a permanent set that 
roes with advancing years. 

ult with this man’s army, as presently consti- 

that the generals don’t really listen to colonels, 

els don’t listen to the majors, the majors won't 

) captains, and the whole crew of senior officers, 

, few exceptions, neither knows nor cares what is 

going on in the minds of the lieutenants. 

“Nothing of the sort,” blusters the Colonel. “Not in 
my case, at least. I frequently call on my lieutenants for 
an expression of opinion.” 

Of course he does and, being well trained, they “yes” 
him with the facility born of long years of having their 
ears knocked down. And even if, ‘when thus cornered, 
they occasionally blurt out adverse views at the risk of 
being rated inferior in tact on their next efficiency reports, 
that isn’t enough. If we would keep our finger on the 
pulse of our commands, if we really prefer progress to 
staying put, if we would escape the autocrat complex that 
sneaks upon us through years of authority we must not 
only permit, we must encourage our juniors to disagree 
with us when they think we are wrong. We must also 
encourage them to come to us with suggestions. And 

when they do we must accord a sympathetic hearing even 
to the youthful advocate of arrant nonsense, lest we ac- 
quire a reputation for being unapproachable that will 
scare off the timid geniuses who have something worth- 
while. 

One mental hurdle to be jumped if the aging senior is 
to browse in the clover field of youthful ideas 1s the fear 
that suggestibility will be interpreted as weakness. Many 
a brilliant conception has failed of adoption only because 
the Old Man didn’t think of it first. Hence the tactful 
maneuvering we sometimes see to hoodwink him into 
believing that some bright junior’s carefully camouflaged 
sugge stion is his own brain child. This roundabout method 
is recommended when there is no other way to proceed 
but it shouldn’t be necessary. It won’t be when senior 
officers recognize the fact that hostility toward the recom- 
mendations and honest criticisms of their juniors is not 
somuch an evidence of strength of character as of an in- 
growing inferiority complex. 

g 5 7 


The Garden Had the Same Name 


“And the eyes of both of them were opened and they 
knew that they were naked.” —GENESIS 3-7. 


The registration physical exam was on. The prospective 
students for the college and the ROTC were first directed 
toaroom where two charming ladies, nurses at the college 
infirm: ry, scratched their upper arms with a vaccine 


machete and then passed them on to the locker room 
where they disrobed. In their birthday suits with a bunch 
of papers in one hand and a sock containing valuables in 
the other they followed the endless chain ‘of naked hu- 
manity around the swimming pool. Innumerable doctors 
thumped them, weighed them, had them pick up pretty 
colored ribbons. It was novel at first but, by the time the 
cadets stood before the Military High Command for ac 
ceptance or rejection, they had forgotten that they had 
ever worn clothes. 

Meanwhile, from his throne in the Armory, Captain 
John R. Eden of the Infantry branch, Lord High Rejector 
of cadets, had been reviewing the troops and their physical 
records until his reaction to the undraped figures was that 
of a charter member of a pione er nudist colony. Suddenly 
his eye rested on an omission from the physic: al form 

(paper). “What! No vaccination?” barked the Captain. 
“Come with me, young man.’ 

Followed in column by the cadet, the doughty captain 
barged unceremoniously into the vaccination room. There 

was much coughing and clearing of throats on the part 
of the male attendants but it was not until the captain 
felt the heat of the blushes of the young lady attendants 
that he led his cohort in what shocked eyewitnesses de- 
scribe as a disorderly retreat. 


4,4 f 
Mechanization Progress 


E made a valiant effort to get a release on pictures 

of four new tanks to run in the Infantry Digest, 
but the Ordnance Department turned thumbs down. As 
we understand it, the Ordnance Department doesn’t want 
our Infantry to get a peek at these new weapons until 
newsreels showing them in action have been run in Lon- 
don, Berlin, Tokio and Moscow. Meanwhile, on our own 
responsibility, we are releasing this picture of the latest 
ersatz tank. We hope there will be no repercussions. 


LOST MY GAS AND OIL 
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ARMY APPROPRIATION ACT 
Fiscal Yeer, 1935 - 
Limits movement of Tanks to ranges far firing and requires 
representation” of Tanks by *hight Jebscles* yp ether treiniag. 
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Lt. Col. ABBOTT BOONE, Field Artillery, was born in 
Texas. Following his graduation from the U. S. Military 
Academy in 1907 he spent a number of years in the 
Cavalry, serving at various border stations and in the 
Philippines. While serving as 
Assistant Chief of Staff, Base Sec- 
tion No. g at Brest after the war 
he compiled the history of that 
Base Section. He was later Head- 
quarters Commandant at Ant- 
werp and Chief Transportation 
Officer, American Forces in Ger- 
many, at Coblenz. 

Colonel Boone transferred to the 
Field Artillery in 1920. He is 
a graduate of the Mounted Serv- 
ice School (1912), the Battery 

, Officers’ Course, Field Artillery 
School (1921), the Field Officers Course (1922) the 
Command & General Staff School (distinguished gradu- 
ate, 1923) and the Air Corps Tactical School (1930). 

Colonel Boone lists as his hobbies fishing, military and 
political history, and public speaking in the interests of 
National Defense. He also does a bit of writing as evi- 
denced by the fact that several articles by him have ap- 

ared in the INFANTRY JOURNAL. He is now on duty as 
cae Officer, Fourth Reserve District, Seattle, Wash- 
ington. 


Captain ELBRIDGE COLBY, prior to entering the serv- 
ice from the First Training Camp at Fort Snelling, was an 
instructor at Columbia University and at the University 
of Minnesota. 

To his previous book and magazine writings on political 
and literary subjects, he has, since his entry into the 
Army, contributed regularly on military and historical 
topics to Current History, The American Mercury, 
American § peech, The American Journal of International 
Law, and various military and legal periodicals. He is the 
author of four published books, The Profession of Arms, 
Swimming Soldiers, Education and the Army, and 
American Militarism. 

Captain Colby has recently returned from a three-year 
tour of duty with the 15th Infantry in Tientsin, China. 
His present assignment is that of Assistant Professor of 
Military Science and Tactics at the University of Ver- 


mont. 


Lieut. Col. LEE D. DAVIS is a typical product of Mary- 


land Free State. As a cadet at the U.S. Military Acad- © 


emy, Class of 1909, he asserted his intellectual independ- 



















ence by applying the rule of reason to the reculation 
contained in the Blue Book. The 
outcome was not always happy, 
but the habit persisted. 

Colonel Davis is a distinguished 
raduate of the Command and 
General Staff School (1923) and 
the Army War College (1925). 
He has served in the Philippines, 
Alaska, China and France. He 
commanded a battalion of the 
5th Division in the Meuse-Ar- 
gonne and received the Silver Star 
Citation. He has done a hitch 
with the War Department General Staff and recently 
completed a five-year detail as instructor at Leavenworth, 
He is now with the 24th Infantry at Fort Benning. He is 
an excellent example of a practical soldier gone slightly 


highbrow. 
Capt. GEORGE J. B. FISHER is an erstwhile New Jer. 


sey Guardsman who has served with the Field Artillery, 
the Coast Artillery, the Quartermaster Corps, the Cavalry 
and the Chemical Warfare Service. His first contribution 
to service magazines appeared in the INFANTRY JoURNAl 
for March, 1929; he has since contributed also to The 
Coast Artillery Journal, The Cavalry Journal, Chemical 
Warfare Bulletin, Our Army and U. S. Naval Institute 
Proceedings. Hobbies, three divaricate daughters, and the 
Government Printing Office Style Manual. He is at pres 
ent on duty in the office of the Chief of Chemical Warfare 


Service. 


Maj. Gen. JOHN FREDERICK CHARLES FULLER, 
CB., O.B.E., D.S.O., was born in 1878. He served in 
the South African War (Queen’s Medal and three clasps, 
and King’s Medal and two clasps) and in the World 
War (D.S.O., Brevet Lt. Colonel and Colonel; Legion 
of Honor; Order of Leopold of Belgium; Officier de 
"Instruction Publique). He was promoted Major Ger- 
eral in 1930. Retired in 1934. 

General Fuller is one of the foremost living writers on 
military subjects. The list of his published books i- 
cludes Training Soldiers for War (1914); Tanks in the 
Great War, 1914-18 (1920) ; The Reformation of Wa 
(1923); Sir John Moore's System of Training (1925): 
British Light Infantry in the Eighteenth Century (1925); 
The Foundations of the Science of War (1926) ; Imperid 
Defence, 1588-1914 (1926); Pegasus: Problems of 
Transportation (1926); On Future Warfare (1928) ; The 
Generalship of U. S. Grant (1929) ; Lectures of F S.R. Il 
(1931); India in Revolt (1932); Dragon’s Teeth: A 
Study of War and Peace (1932); Lectures on F.S.R. Ill 
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Between Mechanised Forces (1932); War 
Civilization, 1832-1932 (1932); General- 
ases and Their Cure (1933); Grant and 

y in Personality and Generalship (1933). 
icles by General Fuller have appeared in the 
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\NK A. HEILEMAN was born in Missouri, 
te of the University of Missouri (1914) and 
rst military service with the Missouri National 
Guard. | ? entered the Regular Army as a second lieu- 
renant of infantry in March, 1917. During the War, he 
prganized, tf ained and served with the 18th Machine-Gun 
Battalion of the 6th Division, A.E.F. He was a member 
of the original Department of Experiment, The Infantry 
School, from 1920 to 1923. In the latter year, however, he 
eft the Queen of Battles flat and cast his lot with the 
Corps ot f Engineers. 

Major Heileman is the author of an article, “Modified 
Military Foot Bridges,” which appeared in The Military 
Engineer and of the Infantry School text, Hasty Forti- 

fications. He is a graduate of the Company Officers’ 
Pearse, the Engineer School (1929) and the Command 
& General Staff School (1931). His present assignment 
is that of instructor in field engineering and terrain, The 
Infantry School. His most unique military service was 
with the Carthaginian army in The Infantry School 


Dramatic Club’s production of ‘The Road to Rome.” 


saw his 


Lieutenant Colonel ROY A. HILL, Infantry, was born in 
Lawrence, Kansas and graduated from the U.S. Milit: ary 
Academy in 1908. He has had 
wide experience with the R.O. 
TC. having been P.M.S.&T. 
at Kansas State Agricultural Col- 
lege and R.O.T.C. Officer, First 
Corps Area. He is also an in- 
defatigable collector of service 
schools diplomas and boasts of five 
in addition to the West Point 
sheepskin — Advanced Course, 
The Infantry School (1924), 
Command and General Staff 
School (1925), Army War Col- 
lege (1930), Army Industrial College (1931) and Naval 
War College (1932). He was an instructor in the De- 
partment of Tactics, The Infantry School, from 1925 to 
ta He is at present on duty with the G-3 Section of 


the General Staff, where he has the R.O.T.C. desk. 


First Lieutenant RICHARD W. HUBBELL was born in 
New York and graduated from the U. S. Military Acad- 
emy in November, 1918 (Class of 1920). He is a gradu- 
ate of the Tank Course, The Infantry School (1932) and 
has served a two-year detail in the Quartermaster Corps. 


He is ; t present on duty with the 31st Infantry in the 
Philippines 
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Colonel REGINALD H. KELLEY, author of the De- 


partment of Experiment articles published in recent issues 
of the INFANTRY JOURNAI He 
was commissioned in the 4th Infantry on graduating from 
the University of California, in 
1903, and served with the 2d Di- 
vision in Galveston in 1914 and 
with the sth Brigade at Vera 
Cruz. 
He served overseas with the 
2gth Division as Division Inspec- 
tor, Division Machine-Gun Of- 
ficer, and Colonel, 116th Infan- 
try. In the latter capacity he was 
awarded the Distinguished Serv- 
ice Medal, The Sliver Star, The 
Purple Heart and the Croix de 
Guerre for service in action. In 
1919 he was Deputy Provost Mar- 
shal General, A.E.F. He was an instructor in tactics at 
The Infantry School, Fort Benning, 1919-21, is a gradu- 
ate of the Leavenworth schools (192 3) and the Army 
War College (1928). At present he is Director of the 
Department of Experiment at The Infantry School. 
Colonel Kelley has occasional articles published and is 
a frequent speaker on technical subjects, military history 
and international relations. His versatility is further evi- 
denced by the fact that, in 1933, he gave a distinguished 
performance i in the part of Fabius Maximus in The In- 
fantry School Dramatic Club’s production of “The Road 
to Rome.” All other achievements pale i into insignificance, 


, was born in California. 


however, when contrasted with the winning of a turkey 
in the Fort Benning Christmas golf tournament this year. 


Captain EDWARD P. LUKERT, the author of the ar- 
ticle, ““Flash-Firing Device,” in the November-Decem- 
ber issue, is a product of the Second Officers’ Training 
Camp. He served with the rith Infantry during the 
World War and inherited the adjutant’s berth from 
former National Commander Ralph E. O'Neil of the 
American Legion. He was wounded in action, decorated, 
promoted (and deloused) when “push and pull” was still 
in vogue and “a horse” something more than a rating. He 
graduated from the Basic Course at The Infantry School 
in 1921, and served as instructor and secretary, Depart- 
ment of General Subjects, The Infantry School, from 
1921 to 1924. He states that interest in rifle marksman- 
ship was aroused and sustained by General Bolles’ me- 
morable words, “ ‘Explanations don’t help the score—te- 
sults, dammit, results.” 

Captain Lukert is the author of Self-Helps for Re- 
cruiters (1927). He is interested in mechanical engineer- 
ing but holds tenaciously to floral culture as his principal 
hobby. He is now serving with the 26th Infantry at 


Plattsburg Barracks. 


First Lieut. CYRIL Q. MARRON hails from Colorado. 
He is a graduate of the U. S. Military Academy (1923) 
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and the Company Officers’ Course, The Infantry School 
(1931). While on duty with headquarters of the Rist 
Infantry he had an opportunity to observe the successful 
working out of a scheme of rotation in the assignment of 


officers. He is at present studying law at Georgetown 
University. 


Major HENRY H. ORR was born in South Carolina. 
He attended the Third Officers’ Training Camp in 1918, 
and was commissioned as a first Comment of Infantry in 
the South Carolina National Guard in August, 1919. 
Since that date he has had continuous service in the South 
Carolina National Guard and the Organized Reserve. 
He is a graduate of the Unit Gas Officers’ Course, the 
Chemical Warfare School (1 928); National Guard Of- 
ficers’ Course, The Infantry School (1929) ; and the Na- 
tional Guard Officers’ Course, the Chemical Warfare 
School (1930). He was on duty with the staff of the 
118th Infantry during the textile strike. 


A biography of Captain GILBERT E. PARKER will 
appear in the March-April issue which will carry another 
of his articles on the fine points of marksm: anship. 


Major ALAN PENDLETON graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania in 1916, went to the Border with 
the National Guard, and came in- 
to the Regular Army with the 
Second Provisional Class. He is 
a graduate of the Company 
Officers’ Course, the Infantry 
School (1925), and the Com- 
mand and General Staff School 
(1933). He has been an instruc- 
tor at the United States Military 
Academy, and is now an instruc- 
tor at the Command and General 
Staff School. 

Major Pendleton’s father and 
ge were both officers in the Army of Northern 

irgimia. 





Lieut. Col. JOSEPH M. SCAMMELL, N.G.USS. 
(Calif.) enlisted 5th California Infantry, 1908. A.B. 
University of California 1915. 
Teaching Fellow 1915-16. He 
served on the Mexican Border in 
1916, as Second Lieutenant, 5th 
California Infantry and 12th U. 
S. Infantry. Assistant in History, 
University of California, 1916-17. 
Attended First Officers’ Training 
Camp, 1917. Captain, Infantry, 
1917. Overseas service with the 
362d Infantry, gist Division. As- 
sistant in History, University of 
Calitornia, 1919-20. Technical Assistant, U. S. Naval 
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War College, 1920-23. Military and Naval ( 
ent, Providence Journal, 1921-23. Studied military histor 
under Spenser Wilkinson at Oxford Universi 1923.24 
visiting the scenes of Napoleon’s first Italia: iMpaion 
Attended Hawaiian naval maneuvers 1925 as rrespong. 
ent Oakland Tribune. Lecturer at the University of (yj 
Graduated from special course at ty 
Command and General Staff Schools, 1927. Tes ching ang 
post graduate study in history, 1928-29. Duty with th 
General Staff, 1929. Research, 1930. He is the Inspeceg 
General of the goth Division. 

Colonel Scammell’s writings include articles for mj 
tary and civilian periodicals and articles for the Encyclo 
pedia B Britannica. Many of the former have been pub 
lished in the INFANTRY JoURNAL. His interests hay ed 
ways been military and historical. 

Since 1931 he has been on active duty as head of 
Regulations Section, National Guard Bureau. 


‘Tespond, 


fornia, 1926-27 


b 


SIGNIFER is the nom de plume of a field officer in the 
United States Army. We may disclose his identity later 


Lieut. FRANCIS R. SWEENEY enlisted in the Fig 
Corps Cadets in 1921 while a student at Harvard. The or 
ganization—then the 1st Battalion of Infantry, Mx 
sachusetts National Guard — later reorganized as the 
211th Coast Artillery (AA). At the same time he wa 
enrolled in the Harvard Field Artillery Unit, R.O.T.C 
It thus happens that, during his service, he has been an 
enlisted man in the Infantry and Coast Artillery, a cade 
and reserve officer of Field Artillery, and, since, 1927, an 
officer of Coast Artillery, National Guard. 

His service in the ranks gave him a close insight into 
the enlisted man’s reaction to promotions, and two vear 
as regimental sergeant-major convinced him that available 
records did not provide a real analysis of the individual 

Lieut. Sweeney is manager of a telephone district in 
Boston. The National Guard is his avocation, with per- 
sonnel work and infantry close order his particular hob 
bies—the latter perhaps a heritage from his Infantry ser 
ice. He is Infantry instructor in the regimental school and 
commander of the crack regimental drill platoon. 


Colonel SAMUEL C. VESTAL, Coast Artillery Corps 
is a native of Indiana and a graduate of the U. S. Navi 
Academy (1895). Following his graduatior. from the 
Naval Academy he served in the Army as private, cot 
poral and sergeant in Company E, 2d Infantry, from 
August, 1895, to April, 1898. In the latter month he 

was commissioned as second lieutenant of artillery. He 
is a graduate of the Staff College, Fort Leavenworth 
(1906) and twice a graduate of the Army War College 
(1915 and 1920). He served one tour on the Gener 
Staff and a two-year tour with the Quartermaster Corps 
He is the author of one book, The Maintenance of Peace, 
and a number of articles by him have appeared in the 


Coast Artillery Journal and the INFANTRY JouRNAL. He 
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at present P.M.S.&T. at Massachusetts Institute of r 

pres 

echnolog) 

peain )LF von SCHELL of the German Army is 
officer of wide combat experience. He entered the 

rman Army a few years prior to 1914 and commanded 


platoon of in fantry in the reduction of Liége and the 
lvance into France in 1914. He 
sok part in the Battle of the 
{ane and in several battles dur- 
he “Race to the Sea.” In Feb- 
ary, 1915, he fought under 
indenburg 1n the winter battles 
the Mazurian Lakes. In 1916 
was with the troops opposing 
ussilov. In 1917, on the Ru- 
sanian Front, he took part in a 
umber of engagements in the 
e gong The next year car- 
{ him to the Ukraine, the 
mea and the Caucasus. The 
Armistice found him operating against the Bolsheviki. 
is knowledge of war was gained first hand in the 
humerous engagements of varied character in which he 
ook part. 
Since the War Captain von Schell has served in many 
er in the new German Army, both in the line 
nd staff. In 1930 he was designated by his government 
» attend The Infantry School at Fort Benning, from 
hich institution he graduated with the Advanced 
lass of 1930-31. A number of articles by Captain von 
Schell have appeared in the Militar-Wochenblatt, and he 
the author of one book in English entitled Battle Lead- 
rship. 


He is still an active officer of the German Army. 
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Battle Leadership 


By ADOLF VON SCHELL 


The personal experiences of a junior officer 
of the German Army who saw four 


years of combat service. 
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ARGENTINA—Revista Militar—June, 1934. 


Is rHe Topocrapuic Crest DesirasB_e as A MACHINE 
Gun Posirion? By Lieut. Alberto E. Lammirato. 


The author takes exception to the categoric objection of 
Drill Regulations to topographic crests for the emplace- 
ment of heavy machine guns “because guns would be 
quickly located and put out of action.” On the contrary, 
the author asserts, there are situations when the topo- 
graphic crest is actually preferable to any other location, 
notably when vegetation affords satisfactory concealment. 
He offers two sketches illustrative of a machine gun em- 
placed on the topographic and on the military crest. In 


GUN POSITION- 
REVERSE SLOPE GUNNER SITTING ENEMY OBSERVATION OF 
MASKED FROM i EFFECT OF HIS FIRE 
HOSTILE GROUND ° _-,LIAITED TO TERRAIN 
OBSERVATION i _--— ~~ (1M FRONT OF MG POSITION 
= i 





SKETCH 1 


the first instance the gun is so emplaced that its fire will 
just clear the crest. Actually there 1s very little of the gun 
or gunner —— Vegetation affords further conceal- 
ment. To call this a position on the topographic crest 
somewhat stretches the point. Allowing for this slight in- 
accuracy of terminology, the author points out the mani- 
fest advantages of emplacing a machine gun on the re- 
verse slope just below the crest. The position unquestion- 
ably will facilitate occupation as well as evacuation; it will 
favor the preparation and conduct of fire, and the service 
of ammunition and supply; it will simplify communica- 
tions, but its principal advantage, the author states, lies 
in the increased safety factor for overhead fire. Moreover, 
the author notes, such a gun position will materially 
restrict hostile ground observation for fire control. The 
only disadvantages the author ascribes to this position 
are its conflict with regulations, and the fact that the con- 
figuration of the terrain may result in a certain amount 
Pdead space in front of the gun. 


AG. IN POSITION 







MAXIMUA DEPTH OF TARGET 
SKETCH 2 


In the second example, with the gun emplaced along 
the military crest, the author points out that its sole merit 
is conformity with stereotyped regulations and that it will 

rovide a continuous field of fire. On the debit side, 
owever, the author notes, it will materially slow up oc- 
cupation of the position, service of the piece and ammuni- 
tion supply without assuring better concealment than the 
position over the crest. The author believes that the for- 
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small re 
ward position will actually expose more of a reet, inimmmnd dec 
prove hostile observation of fire, and at the same time yimined th¢ 
materially reduce opportunities for overhead fire cymmrought : 
friendly troops. ings of 
ion of hi 
MEXICO—Revista del Ejercito y de la Marina—|ipgfqmmore the 
1934. public 
IMPORTANCE OF CAVALRY AND THE Necessry of ® 
TraininG Our Capres. By Colonel Miguel Badly 
Cavalry. 















































‘vice 
vival 0 
f the olc 
Discussing the two schools of thought on cavalry whicifiliMadges fc 
have come to the fore in the post-war period, the authmnd ther 
takes issue with those who hold that cavalry has lost ifilory. 
usefulness and had become an obsolete arm. On thie The a 
contrary, he believes that the cavalry will continue » pon oft 
play a very important part in the wars of the future evenfmmfter the 
as it did in the past. He quotes from Field Marshal Haig’ 
final report that “‘the moral effect of cavalry is crushing 
and this fact alone is sufficient reason for preserving thar 
arm.” The author points out that British Cavalry Regu. 


lass dec 
Hass bad 
onest a 
uired tc 


lations of 1920, taking heed of Haig’s judgment in tem Many 
matter, declares that ‘ ‘notwithstanding the destructivelmlan of t 
power of modern weapons, the moral effect of thier, how 


mounted attack is as great as ever except where the enemy 
is protected by natural or artificial obstacles.” 


hought 
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Marshal Petain, the author tells us, in a recent memo 
randum to the French Army wrote that “‘at present a 
cavalry tactics must be based upon fire and movement 
no arm possesses the characteristics which enable the caw. 
alry to move and maneuver rapidly in any kind of terrainfmestions 

. hence cavalry must preserve and cultivate its chi. ™"- 
acteristics of vigor, energy, audacity and traditional de 
votion, which have enabled that arm in the past to cop 
with unforeseen situations.” 


orale q 
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According to Colonel Adriano Jones of the Royd 
Italian Army, the author informs us, World War «- 
perience demonstrated that modern firearms are less ¢- 
fective against mounted troops advancing at a rapid gat 
by bound and in irregular formation than is generally 
thought. There is a marked tendency in all armies © 
equip the cavalry with modern firearms yet without sact- 
ficing its mobility, and ability to maneuver over aty 
kind of terrain. As General Poseck aptly expressed if 

“cavalry does not forget its war experiences, especial Saal 
those of the war of movement. It will adopt those inst HBhe soy 
ments of warfare which will enhance its tactical value.’ HiBpecial 
Referring to the important part cavalry always played in ihe ne: 
campaigns in Mexico, the author emphasizes the impor MiMisional 
tance of proper training and organization for the cavaltv il The 
arm in the Mexican Army. ude 3 
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USTRIA Webrwissentschaftliche Mitteilungen — 

August t+ 
| & prRAL ARMY CHRONICLE. 
Iie When A 


1 
small re 


ria stripped of her ancient glories became 
ic of Central Europe, she abolished all titles 
The wave of radicalism, which threat- 
blic in turn from the extreme right and left, 
. oparought about a reversion of public sentiment in favor of 
ings of the old order, and with it came a new apprecia- 

a fidelity and devotion to duty and country. Once 
ore the Austrian government recognizes these virtues 
, public servants, and rewards them with appropriate 
=" s as visible badges of esteem. The Military 
* OM vice Medal, recently instituted, is in reality but a 
dad of a similar decoration awarded by the emperor 

f the old Dual Monarchy. Provision is made for distinct 

idges for officers, noncommissioned officers and soldiers, 
4 there are two classes of the decoration in each cate- 


t. tr id dec 


1¢ wil ned tne I 


which 
utho 
OSt ity ory. 

n thi The appropriate badge of the second class is conferred 
Ue tmmpoN oficers and professional noncommissioned officers 
- evenlmiter the completion of 25 years of service, while the first 


Jaig'lass decoration rewards service of 35 years. The second 
hing Iielass badge of the soldiers’ decoration rewards 5 years of 
> thaeflmmonest and faithful service, while twelve years are re- 
Regufmmuired to earn the badge of the first class. 
n thflmm Many of our states have long ago adopted a similar 
ictivelmmlan of rewarding long service in the National Guard. So 
thelr, however, the War Department has not given any 
nemyfmmhought to this subject in connection with the Regular 
Army. No provision has been made for a Good Conduct 
emofagmmedal for enlisted men such as is regularly awarded by 
nt alee Navy and Marine Corps. Intrinsically of little value, 


ven famech medals mean a great deal in the upbuilding of 
» cav.fammorale and esprit de corps. Witness the adoption of dec- 


-rrainiagmpeations even by the proletarian dictatorship of the Soviet 


chat. non. 


| de 


——— August 18, 1934. 


REORGANIZATION OF THE ITALIAN Army. By 232. 










According to Forze Armati, Italian military periodical, 
e armed forces of Italy are being reorganized in keeping 
nth the demands of the open and highly mobile opera- 
ons which, it is believed, will characterize the next war. 
he division continues to be the basic tactical unit. It 
ill consist under the new plan of nine infantry bat- 
blions, one machine-gun battalion, and four field artillery 
attalions. This small, highly mobile division can be 


adily reinforced should occasion demand, but its organi- 


d , tion is never to be weakened by detachments. This 
ally divisibility of the division will be its chief characteristic, 
st ne source and mainspring of its cohesion and morale. 
7 pecial divisional i insignia are to be devised for adoption in 
‘d in 


he near future as a part of the uniform to promote di- 
ipo Miisional pride and esprit de corps. 

aly The army corps will be strong in artillery, and will in- 
ude a special reserve force. The corps will be endowed 
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with sufficient driving force to overcome any obstable. 
The special reserve will consist of four black-shirt militia 
battalions, a “number” of battalions of Bersaglieri, two 
battalions of motorized light infantry, and aviation. The 
corps will consist of two echelons (schiera). It is ap- 
parently contemplated to employ these echelons deployed 
in depth, the mission of the second “schiera’’ being ex- 
ploitation of success and pursuit. 

The “ rapid” division will consist of two nuclei. One 
will comprise cavalry and cyclists, while the other is to be 
a mechanized force. Their great mobility will be an im- 
portant factor in their striking power. “These divisions 
are to be led by commanders of known intrepidity, 
force, resoluteness and strength of character; men of 
proven initiative and willingness to assume responsibility. 
The mission of the “rapid” division will include strategic 
advance guard, seizure of key positions in advance of the 
army, pursuit and exploitation of success as well as to 
cover any retreat. 


a September 4, 1934. 
Tue Last 200 Meters. By Dr. Niekrens. 


The author discusses the organization and equipment 
of the infantry battalion best adapted to the requirements 
of the situation which confronts the infantry during the 
final 200 meters of the attack. He visualizes this sateck 
and comes to the conclusions that the light machine 
gun will supply the necessary supporting fire which will 
enable the assault elements to arrive within 400 meters, 
perhaps as close as 200 meters, of the hostile front line. 
Thenceforth, however, he believes, light machine guns 
will be of very little value, mainly because the fire of these 
guns will be frequently masked by advancing friendly 
infantry. He therefore, regards the personnel required 
for the service of each light machine gun (4 men) alto- 
gether out of proportion to its tactical usefulness. The 
author believes that a light mobile mortar would prove 
far more effective during the final stages of the infantry 
attack. He believes, that the infantry battalion should 
possess all the means necessary to drive home the attack. 
For this reason he believes that the battalion should con- 
sist of three rifle companies armed with semi-automatic 
rifles or pistols, 1 mortar company (6 mortars), 1 ma- 
chine gun company with 16 guns (four platoons of two 
sections with two guns each) and one communications 
platoon. 

In the author’s opinion the striking power of the pla- 
toon is largely the direct result of the leadership of the 
platoon commander. Influence of leadership, he believes, 
depends upon personal contact, hence the smaller the pla- 
toon, the greater will be the influence of personal leader- 
ship. The author, therefore, proposes a rifle company of 
three platoons of three squads each, the squad consisting 
of a squad leader and eight privates. The author believes 
that the battalion he proposes will prove more effective in 
both offensive and defensive combat than the orthodox 
organization armed with light machine guns. 
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Journal of the Royal United Service Institution—Febru- 
ary, 1934. 

Imperial Derence—TwHe ArMAMENT Mosaic. By 
Tessera. 


The author's reflections upon the state of Imperial De- 
fence were evoked by the joint maneuvers of the Navy 
and the Royal Air Force last September, which, by the 
bye, aroused a good deal of public interest at the time. 
Comparing the strategic situation of the United States, 
Japan and Great Britain, the author ventures the opinion 
that Great Britain alone faces the compelling necessity to 
give equal attention to her land, sea and air defences. 
She depends upon open sea routes for her very existence. 
Closing of the sea routes might cause material loss and 
inconvenience to the United States. It might embarrass 
Japan and compel her to tighten her belt. To Great 
Britain, however, such a contingency would mean death. 
In his opinion, neither the United States, nor Japan are 
in any immediate danger of an attack from the air, and 
the security of these countries would not be imperilled by 
the abolition of their respective air forces. The proximity 
of Great Britain to continental countries exposes her to 
such danger, and without adequate air defence Great 
Britain could be compelled within 24 hours to sue for 
peace. 

The author writes that if the United States reduced her 
military establishment to a mere fraction, it would, at 
the worst, risk the danger of difficulty in coping with 
internal disturbances. If Japan failed to maintain an ade- 
quate army in Manchukuo and Korea, there probably 
would ensue an orgy of destruction and pillage. Great 
Britain’s needs for an adequate army are defined by the 
demands of her far-flung possessions, and the necessary 
reliefs and reserves. 

Considering the limitations of aircraft, technical as well 
as tactical, the author concludes that notwithstanding 
extravagant claims of youthful enthusiasts, the airplane is, 
and can only be, one piece in the armoment mosaic. Its 
principal rdle, he believes, will necessarily consist of coast 
defence, and to stave off attacks on convovs and single 
merchant vessels nearing home waters. As long as armed 
ships exist, potential foes of unarmed merchantmen, 
Great Britain's defence must primarily depend upon her 
navy. A magnificent air force will be small consolation, 
he writes, if enemy ships should stop the food supply 
hundreds of miles away. 


Tue Derense Poxicy or tHE Unrtep States. By 
Ignatius Phayre—May, 1934. 


The famous Zimmerman note of 1917, which sought 
to persuade Mexico to form an aggressive alliance with 
Japan against the United States, the author writes, initi- 
ated a new epoch in the armament of the United States. 
Since that time other factors have changed conditions 
fund»mentally. Balbo’s mass formation flight from Rome 
to Chicago and the formation flight of American 
naval planes from San Francisco to Hawaii have empha- 
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sized the fact that the two ocean ““moats” have shrunk 
alarmingly. Japanese action in the Far East, the brea. 
down of the Disarmament Conference, the tense atmo, 

here in Europe, the future of the Philippines and 4, 
hal Islands, all have combined to shake Ameniar 
from their traditional complacency. The author stirs 


n div 
anes. 
hile | 

this 
ates t 


ent to 

that the recovery program of the New Deal is actyshllli&erenct! 
. “3° by . . = be] 
being used to militarize the American nation, and thielllmimhar of 


the service departments are engaging in an active prope 
ganda to educate public opinion. He believes that apprefllmrous, : 
hension of Japan’s demand for naval parity, and the pofillihased c 
sible implications of such a demand, account for Genel The 
MacArthur’s plan for an army on the “continental” se 


leges 


e aln 


Journal of the Royal United Service Institution—\\y fe" fi 
1934. f the. 
THe Far Eastern Srruation. Anonymous. rates | 
Recalling the outspoken declarations made a year ag 

by General Araki, then Japan’s Minister of War, on the 

exploitation of Asia by the white race, and of Japan 
divine mission, the unnamed commentator observes thy 

Premier Hirota’s statement in the Japanese Diet on Jan 

ary 23d last year, and his subsequent explanations, tend 

to confirm that attitude of mind and bring the worl 


protect 
pards | 
iefuse t 
nev al 
make 1 
In c 
bncert: 


face to face with the virtual Japanese claim for supremag . . 
in the Far East comparable to the position assumed yi re 
the United States on the American continent by vireo P 


of the Monroe Doctrine. om 4 


In the commentator’s view this policy will necessanly 
aggravate the conflict of interests between Japan and the 
Soviet Union. Considering in this connection the exist 
military situation along the Manchurian frontiers, te 
author concludes that in case of conflict Japan would a 
defensely at sea and on land in Manchukuo. A policy ¢ 
aggression in the Pacific, which might bring Japan int 
conflict with the United States, would not be necessary, 
nor would Japan have to extend her commitments in te 
direction of Australia. The author points out chat te bf the 
Soviet frontier, chiefly the River Amur, forms a sem- fant 
circle around Northern Manchuria, but the weakness djgmwhile 
the position is due to the fact that it is lacking in com broad 
munications on the Russian side, and also to the isolationjmmics b 
of Vladivostok. He, therefore, believes that Japaneelmmwarta 
operations on land would open with an attack on thsjg™mpons | 
district, more especially because Vladivostok forms a ps avale 
sible base for air attacks directed against Japan. It is fegtomp 
this reason, the author believes. that Soviet Russia scleteijiim wea 
Khabarovsk, at the great bend of the Amur, as its chiclPssary 
base in the Far East. Irkutsk, on Lake Baikal, appears he si 
have been selected as the ultimate Soviet base. Milian Mc 
reservists are being encouraged to migrate to these ds fect 
tricts which have become centers of green industrial cogmmeranc 
velopment. coat 

Soviet troops in the Far East comprise the best element ondi 
of the Red Army. They are under the command éjggenust 
General Bliicher who has risen from the ranks and is fmequal 
garded as Soviet Russia’s best military leader. Te se 
Japanese estimate that Bliicher has under his commanigggmen' 
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hruniffien divisions with 300 tanks and some hundreds of air- 
bred.mmlanes. In chis connection, the author observes that 
atmofilmyhile Japanese estimates place the aggregate strength 
nd teffibe this Red Army at 1,300,000 the Soviet government 















ates chal 
mt to! ote 


the total is only 540,000. It is likewise perti- 
chat the Japanese official statements give the 
rength of their forces in Manchukuo as 50,000, and 
hat of the Manchukuo army as 100,000, General Bliicher 


CTICany 

States 
tually 
id thy 


propefilmlleges chat the Japanese forces are at least twice as num- 
i oo ‘ 
apprllllrous, and that the Japanese have at least 500 airplanes 
1¢ posfllmbased on some 50 airdromes. 


The author notes that the Japanese navy and air force 
e almost wholly dependent upon Dutch Borneo for 
heir fuel oil. Japan's possession of the Mandated islands 
f the Pacific not only constitutes a threat to the United 
tates communications with the Philippines, but likewise 
protects Japanese imports of oil from Borneo. Japan re- 


sCnery 


SClle, 


~My 


Mt HB ards these islands as part of the Empire, and she will 

On Ue efuse to return them to the League of Nations. Although 

Japan’ ey are not known to have been fortified, the Japanese 

“ a ake no secret of their development as air bases. 

1 an . . “ce 

ae In conclusion, the author writes, “‘there are so many 

, tend : ; . , 
jipepecerrtain factors in the problem, and the risks on both 

world im. a, ee é 

ie ides are so great, that it is improbable that either Power 
nacy re , 

ill resort to arms unless some incident or clash of inter- 
ned by a ys : 
“Virmelgmpsts precipitates a crisis. Nevertheless, he admits, that 

rom a purely military point of view, Soviet expansion 
il policies might induce Japan to take action while many 
_ Mdvantages still abide on her side. 
ind the 9 
xIsting aad » ; 
aa UNGARY — Magyar Katonai Szemle — September, 
uld af 1934- , 
ra Barrie Atonc Broap Fronts. By Colonel Louis 
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Starting from the premise, upon which all military 
perts are agreed, that the war of great masses is a thing 
bf the past, and that the war of the future will find the 
fantry deployed along narrow fronts and at great depth, 
hile the cavalry, on the contrary, will operate along 
broad fronts, the author endeavors to determine the tac- 
ics best suited to cavalry under conditions of modern 
arfare. He discusses a variety of assumed tactical situa- 
tons which demand quick decision and rapid action, the 
avalry taking full advantage of its great mobility to 
ompel hostile deployment, then striking the enemy at 
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-cle-tellflmm weak or crucial point, fight delaying actions where nec- 
ts culfmmessary or break off contact as may best suit the needs of 
nears OEE situation, 

Ailieary Modern cavalry, the author writes, to be capable of 
ese difammeffective action must be maintained at full strength and 


rial de rained in time of peace. He does not believe in improvi- 
tion of cavalry. Horses, he states, must be fleet, and in 
ondition for war service at all times. Horse and rider 
ust know each other to obtain the best results. It is 
qually important that officers and men know each other. 
tequent changes of officers, the author believes, is detri- 


ental to efficiency and cavalry esprit. Joint training of 
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all combat elements of the cavalry division are of equal 
importance. Cavalry, artillery and tanks must be thor- 
oughly familiar with the part each is to play in action, 

As to equipment, the author demands an adequate 
supply of highly mobile firearms and an uninterrupted 
supply of ammunition. In his opinion, close range fight- 
ing will be the exception in the case of cavalry, hence the 
number of carbines or rifles is of secondary importance. 
Machine guns and automatic rifles are best suited to the 
needs of cavalry fighting on broad fronts and should, 
therefore, be provided in adequate numbers. He like- 
wise believes that cavalry under modern conditions will 
need the support of both horse and motorized artillery; 
the one capable of operating on any terrain, the other 
capable of keeping up with the rapidly moving cavalry. 
Armored cars, light tanks, and observation aviation are 
equally essential to modern cavalry. 


——————Pesti Naplo, January 24 and 28, 1934. 


Admirals of the British Royal Navy and representatives 
of New Zealand and Australia held an important con- 
ference aboard H.M.S. Kent in the harbor of Singapore. 
Most stringent measures were adopted for the occasion to 
insure complete secrecy. According to reports, the con- 
ferees discussed the general situation in the Far East and 
in the Pacific, and its probable effect upon the British 
Empire. Field Marshal Lord Allenby, who had visited 
the Dutch East Indies on an official mission, presumably 
in the interests of Anglo-Dutch codperation in the Far 
East, likewise attended this conference. Developinents 
in the Far East are causing grave concern throughout 


the British Empire. 


JUGOSLAVIA—Pesadisko-A rtilleriski Glasnik—Apnil- 
May-June, 1934. 
Minimum Distance oF SupportTING ARTILLERY IN 
THE Derence. By General Zhivko M. Lavadino- 
vitch. 


The author discusses the functions of supporting artil- 
lery in a defensive situation. Successful defense without 
perfect teamwork between the infantry and supporting 
artillery, he states, is inconceivable. The infantry com- 
mander must be thoroughly familar with the peculiarities, 
powers and limitations of the artillery weapon. He finds 
that infantry commanders all too frequently content 
themselves with rather sketchy orders to the artillery. It 
is very important, the author writes, that the infantry and 
artillery commanders should have a thorough mutual 
understanding of their mission and plan of action, and 
should coérdinate their effort accordingly. 

The author believes that effective defensive fires should 
absolutely stop an attack before it reaches the main line 
of resistance. The barrage should annihilate the attacker. 
In arranging the final protection fires, the safety of 
friendly troops must not be overlooked. The author tab- 
ulates the safety distances for different types of guns and 
ranges within which the normal barrage must not be 


placed. 
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LE GENERAL ALFRED MICHELET D’APRES SA 
CORRESPONDENCE ET SES NOTES (General 
Alfred Michelet as Revealed by his Correspondence 
and his Notes). By Colonel E. Herbillon. 

On June 10, 1918, General Alfred Michelet, then in 
command of the Fifth Army, was called to Paris. There 
Clemenceau informed him that upon the demand of Gen- 
eral Foch he was relieved of his command. As a gesture 
the French Premier offered him a mission to the United 
States. Michelet declined this inadequate sop to his van- 
ity and requested retirement. Thus ended the career of 
one of the most able and far-seeing soldiers that France 
produced during the nightmare period of 1914-18. 

Unlike many of his eminent contemporaries Michelet 
did not seek vindication via the diatribe or the polemic. 
He accepted this ultimate indignity from his panicky 
country with soldierly stoicism. Not once during his de- 
clining years did he seek justification. While the obscur- 
ity about him thickened and false legends thrived and 
grew, his calm belief that time would weigh him ade- 
quately never faltered. When Colonel Herbillon told him 
that he wished to publish the truth of his role during those 
four desperate years Michelet begged him not to, then 
smiling a bit forlornly he said, “You shall justify me 
after my death, if you think it worth while.” 

In March, 1931, General Michelet died. Three years 
later Colonel Herbillon brought forth this volume which 
is primarily an imposing collection of Michelet’s cor- 
respondence between 1914 and 1918. Nearly all of these 
letters are addressed to the General’s two most intimate 
friends, M. Antonin Dubost, one-time President of the 
French Senate and an unidentified ““X.” These utterly 
natural letters reveal Michelet at his true value. They 
relegate the “defeatist’’ charge levelled at him to the 
realm of the ridiculous. They render Foch’s idea that 
Michelet was trying to undermine him equally unten- 
able. In short they show him as a man whose vision was 
not limited by the confines of France but embraced the 
entire field of the war; a man who preached unity of 
command from 1914 on; a man who saw the importance 
of a great effort in Salonica; a man who realized that the 
Dual Monarchy was the weak point in the German de- 
fense and visualized the decisive battle of the war on the 
plains of Hungary and the Allied sword plunged deep 
into Germany’s back. His words fell on barren ground! 

Michelet was voluble. He talked too much and he 
wrote too much. Thereby hangs the tale of his downfall. 
M. Dubost, to whom he always found time to write, 
was an old friend of ten years’ standing. That he hap- 
pened to be President of the French Senate and an ardent 
advocate of “the thinnest general in the army” was 





Michelet’s undoing. Michelet wrote as a friend. Duboe 
believing profoundly 1 in the outstanding ability of he 
favorite general, campaigned tirelessly for th: adoption 
of his ideas and unendingly sought his advanceemnt. Ny 
being a military man it 1s logical to suppose, and inde 
it appears, that this parliamentarian carried his 
too far. 

uarters. 

When Nivelle superseded Joffre and began his prepare 
tions for the grandiose spring offensive of 1917 Michele 
was named his assistant. From the outset the two wer 
unable to agree. By every legitimate means Michele 
sought to bring his chief to his point of view; but Nivelk 
remained obdurate. 

Michelet’s letters to Dubost during this period wer 
brim with misgivings. There is little doubt that this corres 
pondence was the indirect cause of the ridiculous and jl 
timed Conference of Compiégne. At this conference the 
President of France invited the various army commander 
to air their views of Nivelle’s offensive. It is obvious thy 
only a civilian could conceive a procedure so absurd from 
the military point of view. Needless to say the conference 
produced nothing save Nivelle’s offer to resign. Us 
fortunately the proffered resignation was not accepted 
When the abortive offensive of April, 1917, petered o out 
it was at once evident that heads must fall. Nivelle’s di 
Only the good offices of Dubost averted a similar fate 
Michelet, although this officer had done everything tha 
his subordinate role permitted to divert Nivelle from bis 
monstrous misconception of the situation. 

The political and military crisis passed. Pétain sv 
ceeded Nivelle, Michelet took over the First Army for: 
brief period and was then ordered to replace Mazel in 
command of the Fifth Army. .Here he remained untl 
his retirement. 

When Foch became generalissimo of the Allied arme 
Michelet’s voice was the most enthusiastic. During the 
bloody Battle of the Somme, Michelet, then in command 
of the Tenth Army, had worked in intimate contact wit 
Foch. At that time their relations had been most corditl 
they shared a mutual respect and admiration. But mua 
water had gone under the bridge since then. Michele 
had preached concerted action in the “exterior theatres 
the war” and he continued to preach it under the new 
regime. The letters to the President of the French Senat 
continued their uninterrupted flow—and, as was to be 
expected, distorted versions of Michelet’s age 
found their way to General Headquarters. Foch becant 
cold and distant. He saw in these twisted reports an et 
fort to undermine him with the French political m achine. 
What he failed to see was an open and frank correspont 


Campa on 
Michelet became suspect in General ee 
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ence be , two old friends. Dubost, all unaware, was 
oradua gning a powerful coalition against the man 
C  evisl » help. . 

Mic s stock continued to fall. He was something 
of a propliet and a prophet in an army can be extremely 
embarrassing to a commander- in-chief. Michelet had 
foreseen’ rhe great German drive through Italy. The fact 
that he had aired his dire prediction and that it had ma- 
tenialized reacted against him. He foresaw the German 
peace offer and trembled lest a discouraged France should 

iecept it. This, too, came to pass, but his country scorned 
the offer. And then the last prophecy and warning! 

Foch was convinced that the great German offensive of 
igt8 would drive toward Paris from the north. Michelet, 
and it appears that he was almost alone in this, contended 
that this was in error. He looked with profound misgiv- 
ings at the weak and denuded Chemin des Dames posi- 
ron. In a letter to M. Antonin Dubost he stated his fear 
of a violent German drive on this weak point between 
Reims and the Oise River. This letter was turned over to 
Poincaré and, after the prophecy was fulfilled, to Clem- 
enceau. But the cards were stacked against Michelet. 

There was yet one more scene to be played—the great- 
est of his career. Michelet with his depleted Fifth Army, 
an army that had been little more than a replacement 
depot, was caught in the path of the German Juggernaut 
that crashed through the French front on May 27, 1918. 
His divisions reeled back under the crushing blow. Des- 
perately he sought to bring order out of chaos and his 
labor was not without success. His unshaken confidence 
was a beacon and a guide to his battered battalions. 

On May 31 his hour struck! Returning to his head- 
quarters from an inspection of the front he found a writ- 
ten order from General Franchet d’Esperey (then com- 
mang the Group of Armies of the North) directing 
him to evacuate Reims at once. Michelet turned to Gen- 
cral Belhague, the staff officer who had handed him the 
order, and said, “Are you and the officer who decoded this 
order abr only two who have seen it?” Belhague nodded. 
“Good,” said Michelet. “T put it in my pocket.” 

The military student need only glance at the map to 
realize the wisdom that accompanied Michelet’s decision. 
To evacuate Reims would have given the enemy the 
- at Reims-Loan railroad trunk and the much needed 
Fismes-Rethel lateral line. With this a fresh i impetus would 
have been given the German drive that was now faltering 
toa halt. Who can state the consequences had Michelet 
lacked the great moral courage to disobey that order? 

Six hours later an anxious voice on the telephone in- 
quired if Michelet had carried out Order 1378. At his 
emphatic negative he was showered with “‘bravos” and 
told not to. That same evening Pétain called the Fifth 
Army and told its commander to consider “Order 1378” 
revoked. This was confirmed the next day in writing. 

Certainly it must appear to even the most prejudiced 
reader that this magnificent decision made by Michelet 
should have brought the hue and cry after him to an em- 


barrassed silence. But the contrary held. Ten days later 
he was relieved of command. . 

Franchet d’Esperey, the author of “Order 1378,” was 
later to receive the baton of Marshal. His 7 iE 
who disobeyed the order and thereby covered himself with 
glory, was retired. And then to crown this ultimate in 
justice the rumor circulated freely and openly that Miche 
let had wished to abandon Reims! 

Let those who aspire to high command read this mov 
ing account of a man who rose from the rank of colonel at 
the beginning of the war to what was virtually de pucy 
commander-in-chief. Let them realize the heartbreaks 
the petty jealousies, the machinations of small-minded 
politicians, and the animosities of brother officers that ac 
company “the power and the glory” of those high posi 
tions and let them ask themselves if their souls have th« 
requisite iron and steel to endure this unending travail. 


C. T. LANHAM 


Published through the courtesy of the Ouarterly Review of 
Military Literature, for which this review was originally written 


THE INFANTRY EXPERIMENT. By Major Gen 
eral H. Rowan-Robinson, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. Lon 
don. William Clowes and Sons, Limited, 1934. $1.50. 


What is the future réle and proper organization of in 


fantry considering modern developments in weapons and 
P pe 


means of transportation? This is a current question of 
vital 1 importance concerning which there is much diversity 
of opinion. 

The British War Office, apparently dissatished with 
existing organization, is carrying out af. experiment in in 
fantry reorganization with the announced object of 


(a) Adjusting the proportion of infantry to supporting 
arms; 

(6) Simplifying tacticful control of infantry-support 
ing weapons; 

(c) Simplifying peace training and the supply of re 
inforcements in war. 


An infantry brigade has been reorganized. It consists 
of headquarters, three rifle-battalions, and one support 
battalion, instead of headquarters and four battalions of 
infantry of the line, each comprising three rifle-companies 
and a support-company. The rifle-battalions of the ex 
perimental brigade are to contain no weapons other than 
rifles. light machine guns and mortars. The support 
battalion consists of the headquarters company, three ma 
chine-gun companies, and one antitank company. The 
first line transport of the brigade headquarters and of the 
battalions is mechanized. 

This is The Infantry Experiment which the author 
makes the text for a study of all forms which such experi 
ments might take, and for a general survey of the present 
position and future prospects of infantry. Although the 
study is based primarily on consideration of the special 
conditions that are likely to confront the British Army. 
the method of approach and the conclusions reached will 
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be of interest to anyone concerned with infantry organi- 
zation. 

The author is convinced that the long cycle of the pre- 
dominance of the foot-soldier is closing and that his true 
sphere of action in the synthesis of the arms of the new 
cycle has yet to be discovered. “It is round the central 
facts of i impotence in attack and general vulnerability that 
the main problems of organization for civilized warfare 
revolve.” According to the author, the demonstrated de- 
fensive power of machine guns, combined with the dev- 
astating effects to be expected from tanks and aircraft, 
are such that “unmechanized troops are doomed to early 
extinction in the modern battle.” Such being the case, 
5! . the foot-soldier will be impotent unless the opera- 
tions of mobile tanks elsewhere give the fluidity to the 
battle, in which case he can occupy V vacated positions or 
perhaps even attack the enemy in the process of retire- 
ment.”’ So the author concludes that the foot-soldier 
should act as an auxiliary to the tank, not vice versa. 

To play its new réle efficiently, infantry must be highly 
mobile. “If infantry is to exist in this new quick-moving 
world, it must assimilate some of the rapidity of move- 
ment that surrounds it. Light infantry it must be in the 
truest sense of the word.” To this end, material reduction 
in the weight of individual armament and equipment 
must be made; the organization adopted should be such 
as to facilitate motor movements, frequently by night; all 
elements of the battalion should have the same rate of 
movement; hence the heavier weapons should not be in- 
cluded in rifle-battalions or even in brigades. 

The author’s main points as to organization are sum- 
marized as follows: 

“(i) That there should be no animals or mechanical 
transport on the establishment of battalions. 

“(ii) That, of the larger weapons, only the follow- 
ing should find a place in the battalion: light machine 
gun, light antiaircraft gun, antitank gun, antitank rifle 
and, for mountain warfare and police duties, light 
mortar. 

“(it) That, as infantry is seldom likely to make at- 
tacks except in small wars, no support-battalion is re- 
quired in the brigade. Heavy machine guns and 2-inch 
mortars should be grouped in separate units outside the 
brigade, and are unlikely to be required in large num- 
bers. 

“On the other hand, should it be decided to have a 
support-battalion in the brigade. then all mechanized 
weapons should be grouped into the support-battalion. 
so that both the rifle-battalion and the support-battalion 
may each have its own rate of movement, so that sup- 
port may be distributed over a dispersed front accordine 
to requirements, and so that the maximum support may 
be rendered to anv battalion detailed to attack.” 

The author would prefer to see the War Office abandon 
the Infantry Experiment, whether on the lines laid down 
or any approximation thereto, and jump directly to an ex- 
periment based on the above-quoted conclusions. 
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To the reader who ts convinced that infant: 
the predominant arm despite modern developn 
little book will be a source of irritation. To ; 
who tries to keep an open mind, it will be st 
but not entirely convincing. Such a reader wil! 
even the author mentions individual weapons n 
cess of development which can perforate one inc 
at point blank range; further, he admits that 
so armed would be able to hold its own against 
ern light tanks and, owing to increased range, shortene) 
time of flight and flat trajectory also to some exten 
against aeroplanes.’ In short, the author gives too little 
consideration to what the foot-soldier can reason ably be 
expected to do with the type of rifle and ammunition wich 
which he can be armed. Few infantrymen will admit thy 
the foot-soldier is as impotent as the author states, By, 
though the author’s major premises may be disputed, his 
ideas as to the necessity for greatly increased emphasis on 
mobility and maneuverability in infantry organization 
are worthy of careful study. —A.W. Lane. 
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BATTLE LEADERSHIP. By Captain A. von Schel 
Fort Benning: The Infantry School, 1933- 95 pages, 3 


sketch maps. $1.00. 


This interesting little volume records a number of the 
personal experiences of a junior officer of the German 
Army in a variety of situations. Captain von Schell served 
through the entire four years of the World War, most o! 
the time in the combat units, and his book has many us- 
ful lessons for any officer who may some day confront the 
difficult problems attendant on the management of troop: 
during campaign. 

Captain von Schell tells his story extremely well. It i 
replete with incidents of modern warfare vividly de- 
scribed, and there is much of practical value to be gained 
by their reading. 

An idea of what may be found in the volume may be 

gained from the chapter headings. The first, “Battlefield 
Psychology,” touches generally upon the subject and re 
cites scattered episodes to bring out the points made. In 
Chapter 2, “The First Days of the War,” Captain von 
Schell recounts his experiences as a platoon commande: 
during the attack on Liége and the subsequent invasion 
of France. Chapter 3 tells of the operations of the 14th 
German Division in the first Battle of the Marne. [In 
Chapter 4. ““Leavening Raw Troops with Battle Trained 
Veterans,”” we see a German unit made up of recruit 
with a leavening of old soldiers operating against the 
Russians at the winter battle of the Mazurian Lakes. In 
Chapter 5 Captain von Schell gives his experiences as : 
voung company commander in a rapidly changing situ’ 
tion, and in Chapter 6 he contrasts his service with trained 
and untrained troops. Chapter 7, “The Border Land 
Between Open and Trench Warfare.” discusses a tvpe of 
warfare of which little has been written. Here Cavtain 
von Schell draws his illustrations from the historic “Race 


to the Sea,” and describes the perplexities of the subordr- 
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ler in situations whose characteristics are 
of stabilized warfare nor war of maneuver. 
sunts the development of the German Army 
rl 1 War. In Chapter g “The Army of the 
” Captain von Schell comments intelligent- 
nilieary system. 
This wer knows of no other book of its size which 
ontal! we useful ideas on leadership than Captain 
» Schell’s modest and unpretentious work.—E.F.H. 


}CHMOND: TWELVE LITHOGRAPHS OF THE 
CITY ON THE JAMES. By Theo. White. Garrett 
& Massie, Richmond, Va. $15.00. 

Lim: si to 450 copies, this is strictly a book for the 

sllector. Each of the twelve illustrations was pulled di- 
ectly from the lithographic stone on a hand press—a 
remendous task requiring infinite patience and care. 
he artist, who printed for the late Joseph Pennell and 
nade the proofs for many of his incomparable war 
osters, examined each print as it came from the press, 
festroying those that were not perfect. Each proof is 
signed. The lithographs are 8 x 12 inches. The page 
size is 16 x 21 inches, on hand made paper. The introduc- 
rion by Julia Sully is hand set. This work of art was 
produced by the printers of the INFANTRY JOURNAL. 


—R.W.G. 


THE SECESSION MOVEMENT IN VIRGINIA, 
1847-1861. By Henry T. Shanks. Garrett & Massie, 
Richmond, Va. 300 pages. $3.00. 

In the winter of 1860-1861 when the American Union 
was being broken to pieces and a Southern nation was 
apparently coming into existence, the Northern and the 
Confederate leaders anxiously awaited the Old Domin- 
ion’s decision. Her population, resources and wealth be- 
ing greater than those of any other slave state, and because 
of her history and prestige, the Old Dominion’s influence 
not only with the border and cotton states but also with 
most of the free states, would add greatly to the side she 
supported. Since Virginia extended from the Atlantic 
to the Ohio River and bordered upon the free states of 
Ohio and Pennsylvania on the northwest and upon the 
national capital on the north, her location was of strategic 
importance. Besides, the secession of Virginia might 
cause other border states to follow. The leaders from both 
sections of the country, therefore, tried hard to win the 

“Mother of Presidents” to their respective camps. 

Without condemning or excusing the leaders of Vir- 
ginia, Professor Shanks traces the couse of events of this 
significant period. He includes many human stories and 
characterizations of such persons as the conservative R. M. 
T. Hunter, versatile Henry A. Wise, and fascinating 
Edmund Ruffin. He writes about the duels, conflicts, 
and threatened revolutions, but he does this incidentally. 

This book is the first critical study of the subject of 
Secession in Virginia. Other historians have examined 
the topic briefly in connection with their treatments of 
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kindred problems. These neither placed their emphasis 

on the story of V irginia’s withdrawal from the Union nor 

had access to material now available. This book fills this 
e : 

gap in historical writing —R.W.G. 


THE BATON IN THE KNAPSACK. By Laurence 


Currie. London: John Murray, 1934. 207 pages, I] 
Appendices, Index. Illustrated. $4.00. 


Although this book is sub-titled New Light on Na 
poleon and His Marshals, it does not disclose any new 
facts to the student of the Napoleonic period. It does 
point out the part pl: ayed by each marshal, but nothing 
which has not been covered in other works. The author 
deals strictly with the military rather than with the per 
sonal relations of Napoleon to his marshals. Nevertheless 
the author does it well, and this volume can be recom 
mended to military students as an excellent outline of the 
campaigns of Napoleon. The subject can hardly be 
treated in any other manner in so short a work. 

The text and one appendix include brief biographies 
of the marshals. The second appendix gives a list of the 
marshals present at the principal N apoleonic battles. The 
illustrations are reproductions of paintings of Napoleon 


N.].A. 
THE A.E.F. INCARTOON. By Wally (A. A. Wall 


gren). Dan Sowers and Company, Philadelphia. 


and the fifteen most distinguished marshals. 


Wally needs no introduction to veterans of the World 
War. Those who have not seen his hilarious cartoons 
cannot imagine what a frolic the late fracas was. This 
volume, which contains all of the artist’s drawings that 
appeared in Stars and Stripes, should be placed on the 
library shelf beside Stallings’ First World War to keep 
the shelf properly balanced, it being as light as Stallings’ 
picture book is heavy.—R.W.G. 


THE SHADOW OF WAR: The Annals of the Ameri 
can Society of Political and Social Science. Philadelphia 
Pa., September, 1934. 275 pages. $2.00. 


The Annals is the bi-monthly publication of the Ameti- 
can Academy of Political and Social Science. This issue 
contains 24 essays by various authors, the best, in our 
opinion, being “War a la Carte.” bv our old friend, 
Colonel 1. M. Scammell toeether with Dallas D. Devine 

One who habitually reads practically all current litera 
ture on the subiect of war will find little new thought in 
these essays. Most of the studies are excellently prepared 
and all are boiled down to essentials. While a few half 
baked ideas are presented as to the cause of wars and the 
factors making for world peace. these ideas really have a 
place beside sound thought. if only for convenience of 
comparison. The officer called upon to address civilians 
will find this issue of The Annals a handy reference work 
on current thought on international affairs. Not only will 
he find his own ideas expressed (if somewhat academi- 


cally) and indexed. but those ideas that he might feel 
called upon to combat.—_-R.W.G. 
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AMERICAN SECRET SERVICE AGENT. By Don 
Wilkie, as told to Mark Lee Luther. Frederick A. 
Stokes Company. New York, 1934. 305 pages. $2.75 


A Secret Service agent for thirteen years, Don Wilkie 
gives us the highlights of his career in running down 
smugglers, counterfeiters and spies. During the World 
War he was directly responsible for sending four men and 
a woman before a firing squad in the Tower of London. 
His accounts of unearthing sabotage and espionage plots 
within the American naval forces are enlightening as well 
as entertaining. Wilkie is perhaps the only civilian who 
ever sank a submarine by bombing it from an airplane 
a feat for which he received official credit from the Navy 


Department. R.W.G. 


STORM CLOUDS OVER ASIA. By Robert S. Pick- 
Funk & Wagnalls Company. New York, 1934. 

242 pages. $1.50. 

This book is perhaps the sanest presentation of the 
Pacific problem to appear recently. Mr. Pickens is obvi- 
ously not in the pay of any country or faction, nor has he 
any hates. He appears to appreciate the points of view 
of all the countries concerned, and has a good word to 
sav for all except, perhaps, France. He is frankly cynical 
of the French, whom he says “never accept any policy for 
the sake of the policy, but for what the French can get 
out of it. It is incomprehensible to the average French 
Foreign Office that a policy which benefits France could 
at the same time benefit any one else. In French diplom- 
acy someone has to get ‘stuck.’ ”” 

The author excuses Japan for her Chinese policy by 
saying, “If China were just south of the Rio Grande, the 
United States would be having hourly attacks of St. 
Vitus’ dance”; and “Japan has more to fear from a well- 
governed China than she has from the League of Nations 
or from world opinion.” And again, “Early in her mod- 
ern history, Japan was well grounded in the Western doc- 
trine that might makes right. The fundamentals of the 
creed were implanted firmly in her mind. The treaty by 
which China ceded her the Liaotung Peninsula was just 
as legal as any treaty which Japan is accused of violating 
at the present time. To be called to task now through the 
League of Nations by some of the very powers who forty 
vears ago violated her first important treaty is, to say the 
least, irritating.” 

The author admits the many excellent qualities of the 
Chinese, but does not list patriotism as one of them. 
“Chinese,” he avers, “are generally willing to become 
part of any kind of government at any time. The new 
administration (in Manchuria) was artificially created, 
but in this it was in no way unlike all other governments 
China has had since 1912." And again, “Government 
existed in Peking because it always had existed there, not 
because it was needed or even wanted.” The present gov- 
ernment, he says, is trying to build patriotism on a basis 


of hatred for the foreigner. 
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As to the ‘Storm Clouds” suggested in the title the 
author sees an immediate menace in the feveris! militsy 
activities on each side of the Manchurian border. A, t 
America, “Mr. Roosevelt,” he says, ap o athe 
carefully and slowly in the path indicated by \ fr. Hose 
undoubtedly sees that whatever he does may become th 
cause of conflict of one sort or another, and is fo: mulatinp 
his policy with a view to being prepared for it when an) 


if it arrives.’ 

“No faith,” he continutes, “can be placed in a Japane 
pledge until there is some assurance that a cynical gen 
eral or an ambitious admiral will not toss it contempty 
ously aside. This internal reform is absolutely essential » 
the success of any international contacts which Japs 
may wish to establish. It is absolutely necessary if che 
expects even a friendly reception for her already avowes 
intention of asking for a higher ratio in naval tonnag, 
Her officials will have to refrain for a time from referring 
to the coming conference as ‘the crisis of 1935.’ It is a 
more a crisis for Japan than for any one else. In fact | 
further limitations are put on naval armaments Jap, 
will profit more than any other nation. The smaller the 
navies of the world the less liklihood of an attack. Unles 
she is contemplating an attack on some other countn 
Japan should lead the fight for smaller and smalle 
navies.” —R.W.G. 


GERMANY’S HIGH SEA FLEET IN THE WonRID 
WAR. By Admiral Scheer. 363 pages. Peter Smith 
Publisher, New York, 1934. Price $5.00. 


Undoubtedly this is one of the two most important 
books yet to appear upon the naval phases of the World 
War (the work of Admiral Jellicoe, presenting the side o 
the Allies, being the other). The book is particularly 
valuable because it is one of the very few to give the 
German version of the naval war and because no other 
one person could have been found so well qualified for 
the authorship as Admiral Scheer, who commanded th 
High Seas Fleet in its most important battle. 

The book is written in an interesting and entertaining 
style, unhampered by that mass of intricate detail « 
generally prevalent in books of the type, and should prow 
enjoyable for the general reader as well as for the militan 
man. The only serious criticism would be that, for the 
American audience, it lacks a good general chart of the 
main theater of the naval war. It would also appear tha 
the publisher of the American edition could have adde‘ 
much to the clearer understanding of the work for it 
readers if he had translated into English the Germa 
terms appearing in the diagrams and charts. Also the 
reader would have gained a much better impression 0 
the general situation: If in Chapter II, “Relative Strength 
And The Strategic Situation,” figures to show each ves 
sel’s size and armament had been given. 

The first few chapters indicate how the Germans ert! 
in their estimate of the strategic situation in expecting 


that the first efforts of the British fleet would be devoted © 
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nmediate engagement with the High Seas 


le. the 
(he British plan actually adopted was that of 


king 
nilttar 









eet 


As fy angling Germany by the threat of its superior “‘fleet in 
tathe Milleing” kading the German fleet from a distance. 
loove MMMEEEhe author indicates how this policy in the end proved 
me th fective chough in the earlier stages of the war it appeared 
tating Al work co che advantage of the plan consistently followed 
en ant the Germans, except possibly at those times when 


Srmany concentrated on its U-boat campaign against 


Panes pmmerce. 


il gen It is strange news to learn that in a militaristic state 
mpty. mmch as Ge rmany there was such a lack of unified com- 
Atial ty and in war ume. The result was a vacillating policy, as 
Japan flmecards the operations of the navy, with the political, 
if che Military and naval authorities unable to reach agreement 
vowed to the proper action to be taken by the fleet. To this 


Nnage dmiral Scheer ascribes the final defeat of Germany, it 














ferring ing his opinion that, if the political and army heads of 
t is no fhe country had permitted the U-boat campaign to be 
fact. { fimollowed out when it was first started, Germany would 


ve been victorious. The book justifies such use of the 
bmarine as a retaliatory measure against the British 
anner of conducting the war which involved the starva- 
on of the German civilian population. 

Naturally much of the interest in the book is in read- 
g the German version of the much disputed Battle of 
tland (or “Battle of the Skagerrak” as the Germans 
all it). It is shown that the High Seas Fleet scored such a 
pctical victory as to make the British pay dearly for their 
rategic victory. 

Of value to both army and navy officers are the lessons 


Japar 
ler the 
Unles 
ountry 
maller 


IRLD 
Smith 


portant ) 

World flge be derived from the joint operations of the German 
side of em and navy as told in the chapter devoted to the con- 
sularly guest of che Baltic Islands and the capture of Helsingfors. 
ve the EE DIS action was one of the world’s most successful co- 


perative campaigns and, though not on the same scale, 











other 
ed for gpontrasts strongly with the Gallipoli failure. 
ed th Much of the book deals with the operations of the 


'-boats and with the lighter-than-air craft. It is sur- 
nsing at this date to find how much use was actually 
ade of the latter in the war. Admiral Scheer states it 
as early learned that such craft were of no use to the 
ry but were of great value to the navy for scouting. 
¢ appears to incline to the view that their value is rap- 


“prove 
ilitan 
or the 


of the ely waning with the development of heavier-than-air 
ir that elt 

added Other lessons of great value to army and navy officers 
for its mere those which show the interdependence of the two serv- 
erman IEEees 2. war time. Now that the heat of conflict is over it is 
‘0 the fe’? possible chat it may be learned that not all German 
ion of ethods and practices were wrong just because they were 


ngth erman. At all events the book is history by a ‘maker 
b ver Me’ history. From texts such as this come the lessons 
hich wise men learn to shape the history of the future. 


- erred —G. C. Wenn, U.S.N. 
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Essentials of 


Infantry Training 


New, Greatly Simplified and Inex- 
pensive Text on the Basic 
Training of the Soldier 


In strong reinforced paper binding 
$1.25 postpaid 








In handsome full cloth binding 
$1.50 postpaid 
Lots of 10-24 10% discount, postpaid 
Lots of 25 or more 20% discount, 
F. O. B. Washington 
7 4 7 
TRICTLY up to date and in accord with the 
latest literature of the War Department. 
NOT A REPRINT. Each subject is freshly 
written to insure clearness and brevity, including 


everything necessary and omitting everything un- 
necessary to the enlisted man. 


Fully illustrated. 


With questions and answers for self-help, class- 
room recitations and examination. 
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lication, prepared by the instructional staff of The In 

fantry School containing the latest thought on infantry. 
Volume IX is now ready for distribution. It contains 

eleven chapters, as follows: 

Chapter —Terrain Compartments. An excellent article 
on utilization of the terrain in battle. 

Chapter II—Military English. Why say ‘“The following 
members of the command are excused from attending 
parade: . . .”’ when “These men are excused from 
parade: . . .”’ conveys the same thought? 

Chapter I[1—Small Problems- —Infantry. These prob- 
lems, written in smooth flowing sty le, deal with the 
machine-gun platoon in attack, howitzer platoon 1 in at- 
tack, and the rifle squad in defense. The accompanying 
sketches and maps are page size or smal! “fold-outs,” 
which make for rapid reading and clarity. These prob- 
lems provide company officers and ROTC instructors 
with excellent instructional matter for their respective 
units. 

Chapter [V—Fast Tanks. An article on the tactical em- 
ployment of fast tanks as accompanying tanks. 

Chapter V—The Battle of Gheluvelt. An historical map 
problem based upon the actions of the several battalions 
of the 1st Division, British Expeditionary Force, on the 
31st of October, 1914, depicting many intensely inter 
esting situations and the reactions of battalion and 
brigade commanders. 


Chapter VI—Planes and Bullets. A dialogue between 
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Infantry Drill Regulations 


CONTENTS 


Instruction Dismounted Without Arms 


matic Rifle 
Definitions 
Close Order Drill: 
The Rifle Squad 
The Rifle Platoon 
The Rifle Company 
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Instruction Dismounted with Rifle and Auto- 





Dismounted Ceremonies 
Drill and Combat Signals 


Extended Order Drill: 


The Rifle Squad 
The Rifle Platoon 





The Infantry Pack 
Shelter Tent Drill 


With Chapters On 


Rifle Marksmanship — Military Discipline and Courtesies | 


Interior Guard Duty | 


Illustrated and Simplified 
AT A NEW LOW PRICE OF 75C PER COPY, POSTPAID 


DisCOUNT ON QUANTITY ORDERS, PLUS CARRIAGE CHARGES 
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1115 17th Street, N.W. 
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Lieutenant Air and Lieutenant Ground, containing a 
critical analysis of the effect of low-flying attack on 
ground troops and of small arms fire on the attack 
plane. 

Chapter VII-—Foreign Thought on The Low-flying At- 
tack. This chapter deals with practice and doctrine of 
the greater armies of the world on the air attack from 
low altitudes against ground troops and antiaircraft de- 
fense by the infantry and other arms. 

Chapter VIll—Infantry vs. Air Attacks. Six problems 
with solutions and discussions based upon actual oc- 
currences during the World War and various hostilities 
since, 

Chapter IX——-The Raid on Adam House. An account of 
a Belgian raid on a German outpost. Would you pre- 
pare for this raid and react to the different situations as 
Captain of Reserve Rousseaux did? 

Chapter X—Negative Aerial Information. The evalua- 
tion of arial information of a negative nature such as 

“No enemy seen in town of X,” with historical in- 
stances of sound and unsound deductions. 

Chapter XI-—Operations of Company H, gth Infantry, 
in the Meuse-Argonne Offensive, November, 1918. A 
personal experience monograph by the company com- 
mander, Captain Walter P. O’Brien. 

Volume X, to be distributed about June 15, 1935, will 
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be equally as instructive and interesting as previous vd rr: 
umes. It will contain a chapter on Advance Guards, pa NN 
ticularly enlightening on formations—distinctly differen we 
from the point formation—to be employed when contac 1 
is imminent; a description of the T2 tank that replaces ¥ a 


the old six-ton tank; and about nine other chapter 
crammed full of interest to the infantryman. nT 
Each volume of The Mailing List is permanently bouni 
in attractive blue buckram. Anyone desiring these cw 
valuable publications can obtain them for $2.00 from the 


Book Shop, The Infantry School, Fort Benning, Georgi 


WARPATH. By Stanley Vestal. Houghton & Mifthe 
Co., Boston and New York, 1934. 291 pp. $3.0. 
White Bull, the nephew of the famous Sitting Bull, 

unquestionably the greatest living Indian warrior. Thi 

book is his biography. It is also more than a biography 
it is an interesting study in the psychology, customs and 
religion of the Plains Indian. 

Fighting, with White Bull, was not only a business a0 
duty but a pastime. Among men to whom deeds of val 
were the only measure of success, this young chief was the 
dare-devil of them all, amassing a total of 40 deeds ot 
exceptional valor before he was thirty. Here is a ty pica 
example: 

“White Bull wanted some horses. He remained, 3% 
Dry Eyes stayed with him. They dashed into che her 
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THE SOLDIER’S HANDBOOK | 


Prepared by Infantry Officers 


\n illustrated book that tells the soldier in a simple, conversational and interesting 
Written in language he can understand. 

The new SOLDIER’S HANDBOOK is complete, well-indexed, and its 166 pages and 
50 illustrations give the individual soldier a convenient and compact source of basic 
military information, thus aiding him to perform his duties more efficiently and prepare 
himself for promotion. The text is based on instructional matter contained in various 
War Department documents that are not, in general, available for distribution to the 


vay what he needs to know. 


individual. 


CONVENIENT y POCKET-SIZE 


Produced with the idea of giving to the soldier a book he needs at a price he 
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§ Hohe horses and each cut out a bunch and ran it off. 
White Bull got five head. The Hohe pursued. 

“White Bull found one of these horses hard to drive. 

‘he animal kept turning back, and White Bull had to 
ead it off time after time. This slowed him up, and all 
he time his enemies were coming on horseback, hot on 
is trail, yelling and shooting. 

“The troublesome horse was a good animal. White 
ull saw he could not run it off, yet was unwilling to leave 
t to his enemies. Fitting an arrow to his bow string, he 
et ly. The arrow pierced the horse in the ribs on the nght 
ide. The animal stopped, and, coughing out his life, fell 
othe ground. It lay on its left side, so that the feathered 
nd of the arrow stuck up. 

“White Bull’s enemies were coming, whooping and 
houting at him, but when he saw that the arrow was on 
op of the horse, out of bravado he rode back to the dead 
ny and pulled his shaft from the wound. In this way 
¢ saved his arrow, added insult to injury, and made a 


‘tect grandstand play.” —R.W.G. 
TALY’S PART IN WINNING THE WORLD 


WAR. By Colonel G. L. McEntee, U.S.A. 112 pp., 
OX 11, g2 maps and illustrations. Princeton, N. J. 
Princets 


on University Press, 1934. $2.00. 

The \portance of Italy’s contribution to the Allied 
ffort has never been fully appreciated in the United 
States this volume Colonel McEntee, who is well 


known in military and naval circles for his lectures on 
tactical and strategical operations, gives an illuminating 
picture of what the Italian forces accomplished in the 
bloody years 1915-1918. Many maps and diagrams add 
to the lucidity of his narrative, and there are also num 
erous official photographs of the war included in the book. 

A valuable and interesting addition to World War 


literature and of particular interest to those officers who 
wish to study the important influence exerted by [tz aly on 


the course of the World War. 
New Books 


From THEN Tit Now, 
iniscences of great men and events of the last 


Col. J. Barnes. Delightful rem 
half 


century. Crowded with fresh and entert aining ane 
dotes and adventures, this volume is one of the 
interesting books of the season. $4.00. 


Tue Kine or Barries, Gen. H. G. Bishop. Combines 


breezy treatment with brilliant and lucid explanations 


most 


of subjects which too often prove stumbling blocks to 
those out of contact with the Field Artillery. $2.00. 
Drama oF THE Pactric, R. V. C. Bodley. A treatise on 
the immediate problems facing Japan in the Pacific. 
$1.50. 
Wines oF Speep, H. Brittain. A survey, told in simple 
language, of the development of fying machines and 


flying services. $2. oo. 
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By Thomas Clement Lonergan, formerly 


Lieut. Colonel, General Staff, A.E.F. 


A Chronicle from Alien Sources of 
General Pershing’s Successful Fight 
to Preserve the Integrity of the A.E.F. 


A Limited Edition. While They Last, 
Price $2.50 Postpaid 
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Military Intelligence 


A New Weapon in War 
By Col. Walter C. Sweeney, U.S.A. 


The keen competition between nations during 
the World War to make their combat forces more 
effective brought about the development of a new 
and powerful weapon in war — Military Intelli- 
gence—so potent in its possibilities as to make it 
a decisive factor in modern warfare. 


We have secured the last 24 copies of this work. 
When these are sold this book will be out of print 
and unobtainable. 














Former Price, $2.50 
Our Price, $2.00, Postpaid 
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Prisoners Grave AND Gay, Col. R. C. Bond & 
ences of an ofhcer who spent 3A years as a soner of 
war in Germany. $2.75. 


Tue Bupcet IN GovERNMENTS OF Topay, A. £. 

The most comprehensive treatment of this t ely sub. 
ject yet made in English. $3.00. : 
Cone.icts oF Pouicy IN THE Far East, G. H lakeslee 
A study of national and international issues in dhe 

Orient. 500. 

Unpertones OF War, E. C. Blunden. New aj 
cheaper edition. $1.50. 

SHIFTING SANDS: ARAB REVOLT AND ARAB Poticy, Majop 
N. N. E.-Bray. The true story of the Arab Revolp 
Major Bray's testimony is based on a personal knowk 
edge of the Arab both before, during and since the 
War. His judgment is sober and nowhere is there any 
sign of vindictiveness. $4.50. 

Napoteon, Hilaire Belloc. New and cheaper edition, 
$2.00. 


THeEopore RooseEvVELT AND THE JAPANESE-AMERICAN 
Crisis, T. A. Bailey. An account of the internation 
complications arising from the race problems on the 
Pacific Coast. $3.00. 

Tue CHALLENGE BEHIND THE FACE OF JAPAN, Upton 
Close. New revelations about Nippon, with dramane 
sketches of the buccaneer characters who made he 
what she is today and direct her destinies for the future. 
A discerning, forward looking book about a nation 
whose future materially affects the future of the United 
States. $2.50. 

Tue Bic Biocxape, Admiral E. K. Chatterton. New 
and cheaper edition. $1.50. 

THe Dancer Zone, Admiral E. K. Chatterton. The 
story of the Queenstown Command, which, in the 
Great War, was notable for an instance of cooperation 
between the navies of different countries, unexampled 
in history for its closeness and cordiality. $4.00. ‘ 

Face Aux Turcs, Capt. H. Feuille. A French view a 
Gallipoli. 20 francs. 

Gas: THe Story oF THE SpeciAL Bricape, Gen. C. 
Foulkes. No one could deal with the subject of gs 
warfare in France with greater personal knowledge, and 
no one could have done it with more care or greatet 
ability than this author. $10.00. 

Ecuors or Op Wars, 1513-1854, Col. C. Field. Per 
sonal and unofficial letters and accounts of bygone 
battles, both by land and on sea, by those that wert 
there. $3.75. 

Tue Saar Struccre, M. T. Florinsky. The timeliest 
book in years, and the only book in English which at 
tempts to give a complete survey of the factors involved 
in the problem of the Saar. $2.00. 

Tue Rippte oF JurLanp, Gibson and Harper. The at 
thentic history of the much-discussed naval hartle, 
documented with British and German material. $4.00 








